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GUPPY’S DAUGHTER. 


“ THAR comes Old Guppy—Butcher Gup- 
py. Camps over yan in the gulch with his 
family. Live like dogs, the hull caboodle. 
Ye won't set eyes on a slouchier crowd be- 
tween Redding Bar and Klamath.” 

My host, who was one of the best-known 
pioneers of the pretty mining village of 
northern California to which a trip for busi- 
ness and pleasure had called me, emptied 
his brier-wood pipe on the flat stone that 
served as a doorstep to his cabin, and 
walked slowly down the path to the gate, 
which sagged quite to the ground on its 
leather hinges. I thrust a handful of letters 
and papers into my pocket, and hurried out 
from the pleasant shade of the grape-vine 
arbor extending from the house to the well. 
The loungers in front of the saloon opposite 
took their hands out of their pockets, hitched 
their tilted chairs back to a more scientific 
angle, and turned fishy eyes in the same di- 
rection. The blacksmith suspended his task 
of putting new steel points on a worn-out 
pick, and stood massively in the doorway, 
shading his face with a red and hairy hand. 
Even the boys picking apples in the tree- 
tops in the orchard by the gleaming moun- 
tain river saw the nearing cloud of dust, 
heard faint shouts from beneath it, knocked 
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off work, and began to speculate as to who 
or what was approaching, for they could 
hardly see through the bushes massed along 
the road. Doubtless the children droning 
over their books in the brown school-house 
standing on the bed-rock of an exhausted 
gravel mine looked furtively out of the win- 
dows, and reported to their companions by 
look and sign. Everybody at the Bar knew 
that “Old Guppy” was coming. 

Down the sloping trail rode a man and a 
boy, driving a drove of twenty-five or thirty 
grunting and contrary-minded hogs. Their 
horses were the shabbiest of mustangs. The 
man with his high cheek-bones, Indian ex- 
pression of stolidity, long grizzled locks, cap 
of fox skin, an old shot-gun laid across his 
knee, and the boy with his tow-colored hair 
and prematurely old expression, seemed to 
belong to the traditional backwoods of a 
hundred years ago. They kept their unruly 
charges well together, and rode through the 
town with averted faces, hardly casting a 
glance to left or right. 

“Guppy, what’s pork worth?” shouted a 
sandy-haired, bare-legged urchin who sat by 
the roadside dabbling with hands and feet 
in the soft brick-red dust. 

The boy on horseback struck viciously at 
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A REDDING BAR PIONEER. 
him with the long whip he carried, but the 
urchin rolled down the low bank and under 
a friendly bush, just in time to escape the 
stinging rawhide-tipped lash. Neither father 
nor son spoke a word, but they looked at the 
townspeople with undisguised animosity, and 
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went on, soon disappearing with 
their attendant dust-cloud over a 
pine-covered ridge towards the 
west. 

““Guppy’s a queerosity,” said the 
chatty pioneer. ‘Buys his hogs 
and cattle on the coast. Drives ’em 
here an’ there, an’ makes money 
every trip. Neverspendsany. Has 
it in bank. ‘That’s all right. No- 
body’s down on him for not gam- 
blin’, nor settin’ em up for the boys. 
But look how he lives.” Here the 
usually good-natured pioneer grew 
excited. “You go a matter of fif- 
teen miles right north of here, an’ 
you’ll come on a little cahon, head- 
ing out kinder circular. It’s the 
breshiest place you ever set eyes 
on. Bresh all across the bottom 
an’ up the mountain side, so you 
can walk on the top o’ the scrub- 
oak an’ hazel bushes an’ manzani- 
ta, an’ stuff of that sort. It’s the 
all-fired wildest, forsaken section 
that lies outdoors. The only way 
up thar is along a trail by the crick, 
an’ it’s so high in winter that un- 
less you know just how ter take the 
ford, whar to strike in, an’ how ter 
bear, an’ whar ter come out, down 
you go thirty mile into the Klam- 
ath, like a bowlder ina flume. An’ 
that’s whar Guppy keeps his family. 
Been thar five or six years. Packs 
in his grub, cuts wild hay on the 
flat, an’ the crowd live in a tent— 
that boy, an’ two or three grown- 

-—up girls, an’ several smaller chil- 

== __ dren, an’ their mother. None of 

them ever wear shoes, an’ as little 

else as they can help; an’ the wo- 

men-folks shoot deer an’ other game. 

Once the dogs treed a California 

lion, an’ one of the girls—Sal, they call her 

—tuk a rifle an’ walked up clost ter the tree 

an’ dropped him the first shot.” 

The old pioneer walked back to his cabin 
door, sat down, and began filling his pipe. 

“Redding Bar and the Guppy family do 
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not seem to be on very good terms,” I said, 
remembering how different the scene of a 
few minutes before was from the usual free- 
hearted, genial good,will of mining camps. 
“No, I guess not,” was the reply. “There’s 
sarcumstances, sich as missin’ calves an’ 
hogs—not that we accuse nobody. But my 


wife’s sorry for the ae 


girls. The biggest 
one, Dosy, came 
over to our town 
an’ said she were 
goin’ ter school 
last summer, an’ 
had found a place 
terstop at. ‘Trus- 
tee Ryanraised ob- 
jections, but Jack 
Mason and me 
voted them down. 

So the girl came. 
But land! there 
couldn’t no one 
do a thing with 
her. She didn’t 
know but just how 

to read them Web- 
ster spellin’-book 
stories, an’ she 
swore like a troop- 

er; an’ at recess 
one day squared 
off with her fists 

to whip the girl 
that spelled her — 
down. She staid #' 
two days, an’ it 
couldn’t be stood 
nohow. Sol saw 
Mason, an’ we 
both dropped in 
on Ryan, tellin’ him we were not strenoos as 
regarded the Guppy question. An’ while we 
was a-talkin’ it over in Billy’s saloon ’cross the 
way, school let out, an’ down the street 
comes Dosy, with ten or a dozen boys hoot- 
in’ after her. She ketches up a five-pound 
rock, flung it right in among them, grabs 
up another and scatters the crowd, an’ 
marches sassily out of sight. The next after- 
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noon we went up to school an’ told her not 
to come any more. All at once she stood 


up in her seat an’ said, very slow like: 

“«T hate you all. 
town. 
burn your old houses.’ 
up her books, making a 


I hate your infernal 
I'll come back some night and 
Then she caught 
big racket, and 
flung out of the 
door, kicking over 
three or fourof the 
dinner-pails in the 
entry. An’ she 
went along the 
hillside so as not 
to go through the 
-- town, an’ took the 
— straight trail for 
—-home, though it 
was three o'clock 
in the afternoon 
and fifteen hard 
miles to go. But 
my boy John he 
comes across the 
hill cattle-hunting 
an hour later, an’ 
seen her settin’ 
on a log, cryin’, 
an’ pullin’ out the 
leaves of her read- 
er an’ throwin’ 
them off in the 
bushes. When she 
see him, she stood 
up, an’ dropped 
her books on the 
log, an’ started on 
along the trail. 

John called after 

her ter get the 

books, but she 
whirled round an’ yelled out, ‘Think I 
want them things any more?’ And nobody 
ever saw her over here again.” 

The pioneer drew a long breath, relapsed 
into silence, lit his pipe, carried a rawhide- 
bottomed chair from the kitchen to the 
shady end of the porch, and there resigned 
himself to unexpressed meditations on the 
varieties of human life and character. 
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It was a curious story he had told. The 
mountain world about us was forty miles 
from a railroad, and primitive enough in 
many of its ways; but fifteen miles deeper 
in the wilderness were the true mountaineers, 
relapsing into newspaperless barbarism. 1 
looked down on the broad, dark river flow- 
ing past red cliffs that crumbled fast under 
the attacks of hydraulic miners, rushing in 
gleaming foam over the bar where ad- 
venturous Major Redding and his Indians 
had washed out gold in 1852, and hewing 
for itself year by year a wider gateway to 
the sea through the limestone barriers of the 
mountains towards the west. 

Two or three days were-passed in this 
breezy summer-land; but one morning I was 
riding along a narrow mountain trail five 
miles or so north of the mining village. The 
ascent was steep and long, and I took an il- 
lustrated magazine from my saddle-bags and 
glanced over its contents, letting the reins 
lie on my horse’s neck. Coming upon a 
wayside spring under a clump of junipers, 
I dismounted, laid the magazine down on a 
flat rock, flung the bridle-rein over a bough, 
and knelt in boyish haste for a drink. The 
tiny pool was a luxuriance of reflected leaves 
and bloom, giving one a joyous feeling mere- 
ly to look into its depths, and the clear, 
cold water seemed to taste of spicy roots and 
fragrant herbs. 

A few minutes later I rose, and the scene 
had changed. A little gust of wind was 
lifting the leaves of the magazine, giving 
rapid glimpses of faces and landscapes. Only 
a few feet distant, leaning forward and peer- 
ing through the evergreen boughs, sat a 
young girl, looking intently on the flutter- 
ing pictures. She must have been sitting 
there in obscurity as I rode up. Only the 
upper portion of her body could be seen as 
her weight massed the thick boughs darkly 
across. Her face was round, full, and fair, 
not noticeably freckled; the light-colored 
hair was drawn back and fastened with a 
ribbon. She seemed about fifteen or sixteen 
years old, but large and strong for her age, 
and the dress she wore was of some coarse 
red material, plainly made, with little attempt 
at ornament. 
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She was, as I have said, looking at the 
magazine with an expression of intense 
curiosity, and slowly reached out a hand as 
if to take it, crouching forward and pressing 
back the boughs with her other hand; the 
gesture and movement were the perfection 
of unconscious grace and strength. The 
thought came to me that perhaps this moun- 
tain girl was one of “the Guppy family,” and 
also the fear that she might seize the coveted 
treasure and escape without a word. 

“Would you like to have it for your own?” 
I asked as quietly as possible. 

She started and looked at me with doubt 
and surprise, and settled back a little far- 
ther behind the branches, gloomily knitting 
her brows, and evidently making up her 
mind on the subject. 

“Mister, yes, I would. 
picturs.” 

Rising, she stepped parity out from her 
concealment, setting one bare and soiled 
foot on the trail, and taking the magazine 
into a shapely hand disfigured by long and 
totally neglected finger-nails. 

“T don’t see sech things,” she remarked, 
with an explanatory air. ‘“ Pap says it’s all 
truck. I tol’ him onct ter fotch me a book 
with picturs. But he never did.” 

“ Your father is Mr. Guppy?” 

“They don’t call him that. It’s ‘Or 
Gupp,’ most like, an’ ‘ Hog-driver Gupp.’ 
They don’t put handles on names round 
here.” 

“How far is it to where your parents 
live?” 

“Tt’s a good ten mile, stranger, an’ a 
mighty rough trail.” 

“T should think your mother would feel 
uneasy about you sometimes if you go so 
far from camp.” 

She laughed, shrugged her shapely shoul- 
ders, set her arms akimbo, and stepped fairly 
out into the path. 

“The ol’ woman? She wouldn’t mind ef 
she didn’t see me for a week at a time, ef 
she had terbacca ter smoke, an’ coffee ter 
drink, an’ Bob to keep wood for her fire. 
Mam says I ken whip my weight in wild- 
cats, an’ needn’t be afraid of anything in the 
mountains.” 


Them’s purty 
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As she turned in addressing me, I now 
noticed that she carried a well-worn army 
revolver hanging in a buckskin thong at her 
waist. A large, ill-favored deer-hound came 
sliding and creeping out of the under- 
brush that thickly clothed the hillside, and 
displayed some symptoms of early hostil- 
ities. 

“You, Jake!” cried the girl, and catching 
up a fragment of rock speedily reduced him 
into abject submission, and he crouched at 
her feet. Evidently this young woman could 
take care of herself. 

Faint but clear, floating down from far 
up the brush-covered mountain, came a 
wild call, sweet, deep, and strange beyond 
the power of language to describe. The 
girl started, listened, and replied in the 
same rich, weird, and far-reaching strain, 
her chest heaving, her throat swelling, her 
eyes flashing, her figure poised and trembling 
with a picturesque awakening. 

“That’s my sister. She wants me. 
goin’.” 

I hunted in my saddle-bags and found 
another illustrated magazine for her. She 
nodded with a “Thank ye, mister,” and 
slipped into the chaparral and undergrowth 
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that lined the roadside. The hound fol- 
lowed, and I heard the rattle of the slaty 
pebbles under their feet as they climbed, 
but the bushes grew too closely to allow 
even a glimpse of her red dress. Occasion- 
ally a tremulous quiver in the boughs, as she 
caught hold of them to assist her ascent, 
showed her sinuous course as she threaded 
her way onward. Half-way up the moun- 
tain there must have been more open spaces, 
for, looking back as I rode on, I caught 
glimpses of her climbing over projecting 
masses of rock. “Old Guppy’s daughter ” 
had returned to her wilderness. 

I thought of the two girls, sitting beneath 
the pines that clothed the summit of that 
mountain barrier which overlooked three 
counties, and revealed a wide region from 
the peaks of Shasta and Lassen to the red- 
wood belt of Humboldt—-sitting on that vast 
and lonely height and trying to understand 
the strange new world dimly revealed in the 
pictures and articles of the magazines I had 
given them. As I rode on for hours without 
encountering any human being, the sense of 
their isolation grew stronger and stronger. 
They seemed lost in the firs and pines, like 
children shipwrecked in mid-Atlantic. 

Charles Howard Shinn. 
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BARREN and tawny now the hillsides lie, 

Like fianks of sleeping lions, huge and lean; 
In all the view there hardly can be seen 

A living thing to rest the weary eye. 

Gone are the April blooms, the brooks are dry 
That chattered then in every small ravine, 
And to the slopes that wore a robe of green 

But phantom grasses cling. Yet, ere we sigh 

That all is mournful, let us well explore 


The windings of the caions. 


Hiding here 


We find a wealth of beauty, fairy dells 
Where ferns and flowers grow and brooklets pour. 
For, though with summer drought the world is drear, 
There yet are nooks where happy spring-time dwells. 
Charles S. Greene. 
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THE DRAMA 


Ir is from the seaward window of the 
United States Legation in Honolulu that I 
have of late cast a pathetic eye. The “tear 
of sympathy” may not flow as freely in re- 
cent literature as was its custom in the age 
of more reverent readers and writers; but 
there is something in the forlorn beauty of 
the wilderness over against the Legation 
that conjures the obsolete globule above re- 
ferred to, and I shed it fearlessly and not 
without reason. 

Upon the diagonal corners of the street 
stands the new hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, smelling of bricks 
and mortar; over the way is a tenement 
where plain board and lodging entice the 
stranger under a disguise of fresh paint; 
—these are both innovations necessary, no 
doubt, to the requirements of a progressive 
age; but the occasion of my present solici- 
tude is a vacant corner lot, trimly fenced, 
wherein two rows of once stately palms now 
struggle with decay and the unpruned para- 
sites that fatten on it. 

It is a weird garden, where Flora and 
Thespis once held friendly rivalry. What a 
jumble of botanical débris and histrionic 
rubbish now litters the arena flanked by for- 
lorn palms! Out of it all I doubt if the sen- 
timental scavenger would be able to pick 
any relic more Substantial than the airy dag- 
ger of Macbeth; but upon points so slight 
as this hang imperishable memories: hence 
follow these reminiscences of the late Royal 
Hawaiian Theater. 

Well nigh a score of years ago I was 
lounging at Whitney’s bookstore in Hono- 
lulu; it was at that time a kind of Hawaiian 
Forum, with a post-office on one side of the 
room and a semiphore on the roof. Dull 
work in those days, waiting for the gaunt arms 
of the semiphore to swing about, uttering 
cabalistical prophecies—“No sail from day 
to day.” No steamers then to stain the bril- 
liant sky with trailing smoke: the mail-days 
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depended entirely upon the state of the wind 
and the tide. 

I was weary of fumbling the shop-worn 
books, of listening or trying not to listen to 
the roar of the rollers on the reef; wofully 
weary of the tepid monotony that offered not 
even an excuse for irritation. 

Upon this mood entered a slender but 
well-proportioned gentleman, clad in white 
linen raiment, spotless and well starched; 
there was something about him which would 
have caused the most casual observer to 
give him a second glance—a mannerism and 
an air that distinguished him. A _ profes- 
fessional, probably, thought I; an eccentric, 
undoubtedly. I was not surprised when, 
upon the entrance of a common friend a few 
moments later, I was made acquainted with 
Mr. Proteus, proprietor and manager of the 
Royal Hawaiian Theater, likewise govern- 
ment botanist and professor of many 
branches of art both sacred and profane. 
Mr. Proteus bowed somewhat in the man- 
ner of a French dancing-master, and shud- 
dered slightly upon being shaken by the 
hand; at a latter date he requested me 
never to repeat a formality which he could 
not but consider quite unnecessary in gen- 
eral and in most cases highly objection- 
able. 

After having cautiously exchanged a few 
languid commonplaces, Mr. Proteus invited 
me to visit his Temple of the Muses. 
Nothing could have pleased me better. I 
regarded him as a godsend, and we at once 
repaired to the theater, threading the blaz- 
ing streets together under a huge umbrella 
of dazzling whiteness, held jauntily by my 
new-found friend. 

I like theaters; I dote on dingy tinsel 
and stucco which in a flash of light is trans- 
formed into brilliant beauty; and the odor, 
the unmistakable odor, of stale foot-lights 
and thick coats of distemper ; the suggestive 
confusion of flats and wings and flies; the 
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picturesque bric-a-brac of the property-room ; 
the trap-doors, the slides, the groves, the 
stuffy dressing-rooms, and the stray play- 
bills pasted here and there in memory of 
gala-nights in the past. Of all the theaters 
that I have known, this was the most the- 
atrical, because the most unreal; it was likea 
make-believe theater, wherein everything was 
done for the fun of it; a kind of child’s toy 
theater grown up, and full of grown-up play- 
ers, who, by an enchantment which was the 
sole right of this house, became like children 
the moment they set foot upon that stage; 
and their people and players were as happy 
and careless as children so long as one stone 
of that play-house stood upon another. 

We turned into Alakea Street, a pastoral 
lane in those day; the grass was parted down 
the middle of it by a trail of dust; strange 
trees waved blossoming branches over us. 
I looked up: in the midst of a beautiful gar- 
den stood a quaint, old-fashioned building; 
but for its surroundings I might easily have 
mistaken it for a primitive, puritanical, New 
England village meeting-house; long win- 
dows, of the kind that slide down into a 
third of their natural height, were opened to 
the breeze; great dragon-flies sailed in and 
out at leisure. 

The theater fronted upon a street more 
traveled and more pretentious than the one 
we entered, and from that street a flight of 
steps led to a door which might have opened 
into the choir-loft if this had really been a 
meeting-house; but as it was nothing of the 
sort, the door at the top of the stairs admitted 
you without a moment’s notice to the dress- 
circle; bees and butterflies lounged about 
it; every winged thing had the enérée of this 
establishment. 

With Proteus I approached the stage door; 
tufts of long grass trailed over the three 
broad wooden steps before the mysterious 
portal; luxuriant creepers festooned the 
casement; small lizards, shining with metallic 
luster, slid into the crevices as we drew 
near. A faint delicious fragrance was 
wafted from the garden, where a native lad 
with spouting hose in hand was showering a 
broad-leafed plant, upon which the falling 
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water boomed like a drum; it was the only 
sound that broke the soothing silence. 

“roteus produced a key, and with a flour- 
ish applied it to the lock; the door swung 
in upon the stage (no dingy and irregular 
passage intervened)—the cozy stage flooded 
with sunshine, and from which the mimic 
scenes had been swept back against the wall, 
and the space filled to the proscenium with 
trapeze, rings, bars, and spring-boards; in 
brief, the theater had been transformed into 
a gymnasium between two dramatic seasons. 

The body of the house was in its normal 
condition—the pit filled with rude benches ; 
a piano under the foot-lights (it usually com- 
prised the orchestra); thin partitions, about 
shoulder-high, separated the two ends of the 
dress-circle, and the spaces were known as 
boxes. <A half-dozen real kings and queens 
had witnessed the lives and deaths of player 
kings and queens from these queer little 
cubby-holes. 

Folding doors thrown wide open in the 
rear of the stage admitted us to the green- 
room—a pretty parlor well furnished with 
bachelor comforts. The large center-table 
was covered with a rich Turkish tapestry; 
on it stood an antique astral lamp with a 
depressed globe and a tall, slender stem; 
handsome mirrors, resting upon carved and 
gilded consoles, extended to the ceiling; 
statuettes and vases stood before them ; 
lounges, Chinese reclining-chairs, and otto- 
mans encumbered the floor; a valuable oil- 
painting which had a look of age hung over 
the piano; on the latter stood two deep, 
bell-shaped globes of glass that protected wax 
tapers from the tropical drafts ; a double win- 
dow, which was ever open to the trade-wind, 
was thickly screened by vines. On one side 
of this exceptional green-room (it was in 
reality the boudoir of the erratic Proteus) 
was a curtained arch, and within it the sleep- 
ing apartment of him who had for years 
made the theater his home. On the other 
side of the room was a bath supplied with 
a flowing stream of fresh, cool mountain 
water. Beneath the stage were all the 
kitchen wares that heart or stomach could 
desire. And thus was the drama nourished 
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in Dream-land before the antipodes had lost 
their reserve. 

Proteus was an extremist in all things, 
capable of likes and dislikes as violent as 
they were sudden and unaccountable; we 
became fast friends at once, and it was my 
custom to lounge under the window in the 
green-room hour after hour, while he talked 
of the vicissitudes in his extraordinary ca- 
reer, or related episodes in the dramatic his- 
tory of his house—a history which dated back 
to 1848; some of these were romantic, some 
humorous or grotesque, but all were alike 
of interest to me. 

Honolulu has long been visited by musi- 
cal and dramatic celebrities, for they are 
a nomadic tribe. As early as 1850, Steve 
Massett—“‘Jeems Pipes of Pipesville”—was 
concertizing here, and again in 1878. In 
1855 Kate Hayes gave concerts at three dol- 
lars per ticket; Lola Montez and Madame 
Ristori have visited this capital, but not 
professionally. In 1852 Edwin Booth played 
in that very theater, and for a time lived in 
it, after the manner of Proteus ; among those 
who have followed him are Charles Mathews, 
Herr Bandmann, Walter Montgomery, Mad- 
ame Marie Duret, Signor and Signora Bianchi, 
Signor Orlandini, Madame Agatha States, 
Madame Eliza Biscaccianti, Madame Jose- 
phine d’Ormy, J. C. Williamson and Maggie 
Moore, Professor Anderson, ‘‘ The Wizard of 
the North,” Madam Anna Bishop in 1857 and 
1868, Ilma di Murska, the Carrandinis, the 
Zavistowskis, Charlie Backus, Joe Murphy, 
Billy Emerson, etc. As for panoramas, 
magicians, glass-blowers, and the like, their 
number and variety are confounding. 

The experiences of these clever people 
while here must have been delightful to 
most of them; though the professional who 
touches for a few hours or a few days 
only at this tropical oasis in the sea- 
desert on his way to or from Australia will 
hardly realize the sentimental sadness of 
those who have gone down into the Pacific 
to astonish the natives, and have found it no 
easy task to get over the reef again at the 
close of a disastrous season. ‘The hospital- 
ity of the hospitable people is not always 
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equal to such an emergency; but there are 
those who have returned again to Dream- 
land, and who have longed for it ever 
since they first discovered that play-acting is 
not all work—in one theater, at least. 

That marvelously young old man, the 
late Charles Mathews, who certainly had a 
right to be world-weary if any one has, out of 
the fullness of his heart wrote the following 
on his famous tour of the world in 1873-74: 

“At Honolulu, one of the loveliest little 
spots upon earth”—he was fresh from the 
gorgeous East when he wrote that—from the 
Indies, luminous in honor of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales—“I acted one night by 
command and in the presence of His 
Majesty Kamehameha V., King of the 
Sandwich Islands—not Hoky Poky Wanky 
Fun, as erroneously reported; and a mem- 
orable night it was. 

“T found the theater—to use a technical 
expression—crammed to suffocation, which 
merely means very full; though, from the 
state of the thermometer on this occasion, 
suffocation wasn’t so incorrect a description 
as usual, 

“A really elegant-looking audience; tickets 
ten shillings each; evening dresses, uniforms 
of every cut and country; chiefesses and 
ladies of every tinge in dresses of every color; 
flowers and jewels in profusion, satin play- 
bills, fans going, windows and doors all open, 
an outside staircase leading straight into the 
dress-cir¢le, without check-taker or money- 
taker. 

‘“*Kanaka women in the garden below sell- 
ing bananas and peanuts by the glare of 
flaming torches on a sultry, tropical moon- 
light night. 

“The whole thing was like nothing but a 
midsummer night’s: dream. 

“And was it nothing to see a whole pit 
full of Kanakas, black, brown, and whity- 
brown, till lately cannibals, showing their 
teeth, and enjoying ‘ Patter versus Clatter’ 
as much as a few years ago they would have 
enjoyed the roasting of a missionary or the 
baking of a baby? 

“It was certainly a page in one’s life never 
to be forgotten.” 
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Let me add that Mr. Mathews is more 
amusing than authentic; cannibalism is un- 
known in the annals of the Hawaiian king- 
dom; if there has been any human roasting 
done in this domain, it has been done since 
the arrival of the American missionaries. 

That little play-house was in its day 
thronged by audiences attracted by very dis- 
similar entertainments ; anything from five 
acts and a prologue of melo-drama to a 
troupe of trained poodles was sure to trans- 
form the grassy lane into a bazaar of fruit- 
sellers, and the box-office under the stairs 
into a bedlam of chattering natives. One 
heard almost as well outside as within the 
building ; the high windows were down from 
the top, because air was precious and scarce ; 
banana leaves fluttered like cambric curtains 
before them; if a familiar air was struck 
upon the piano in the orchestra, the Kanakas 
lying in the grass under the garden fence 
took up the refrain and hummed it softly 
and sweetly; the music ceased, the play be- 
gan, the listeners in the street, seeing no part 
of the stage—little, in fact, save the lamp- 
light streaming through the waving banana 
leaves—busied themselves with talk; they 
buzzed like swarming bees, they laughed 
like careless children, they echoed the ap- 
plause of the spectators, and amused them- 
selves mightily. Meanwhile, the royal 
family was enjoying the play in the most 
natural and unpretentious fashion. Perhaps 
it was an abbreviated version of a Shakspe- 
rian tragedy primitively played by a limited 
company ; or it may have been the garden 
scene from “ Romeo and Juliet,” wherein Ju- 
liet leaned from a balcony embowered with 
palms and ferns transplanted from the gar- 
den for this night only, and making a picture 
of surpassing beauty. 

Everybody in that house knew everybody 
else; a solitary stranger would have been 
at once discovered and scrutinized. It was 
like a social gathering, where, indeed, ‘“car- 
riages may be ordered at 10.30”; but most 
of the participants walked home. Who 
would not have walked home through streets 
that are like garden paths very much exag- 
gerated ; where the melodious Kanaka seeks 
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in vain to outsing the tireless cricket, and 
both of them are overcome by the lugubri- 
ous double-bass of the sea? 

But to Proteus once more: when social 
dinners ceased to attract, when the boarding- 
house grew tedious and the Chinese restau- 
rant became a burden, he repaired to the cool 
basement under the stage, a kind of culina- 
ry laboratory, such as amateurs in cookery 
delight in, and there he prepared the dain- 
tiest dishes, and we often partook of them in 
Crusoe-like seclusion. Could anything be 
jollier? Sweetmeats and semi-solitude, and 
the Kanaka with his sprinkler to turn on a 
tropical shower at the shortest notice. This 
youth was a shining example of the ingenu- 
ousness of his race; he had orders to water 
the plants at certain hours daily ; and one 
day we found him in the garden under an , 
umbrella, playing the hose in opposition to 
a heavy rain-storm. His fidelity established 
him permanently in his master’s favor. 

Many strange characters found shelter 
under that roof: Thespian waifs thrown 
upon the mosquito shore, who, perhaps, 
rested for a time, and then set sail again; 
prodigal circus boys, disabled and useless, 
deserted by their fellows, here bided their 
time, basking in the hot sunshine, feeding 
on the locusts and wild honey of idleness, 
and at last, falling in with some troupe of 
strolling athletes, have dashed again into 
the glittering ring with new life, anew name, 
and a new blaze of spangles ; the sadness of 
many a twilight in Honolulu has been in- 
tensified by the melancholy picking of the 
banjo in the hands of some dejected min- 
strel. All these conditions touched us simi- 
larly. Reclining in the restful silence of that 
room, it was our wont to philosophize over 
glasses of lemonade—nothing stronger than 
this, for Proteus was of singularly temper- 
ate appetites; and there I learned much of 
those whom I knew not personally, and saw 
much of some whom I might elsewhere 
have never met. 

One day he said to me: “You like music; 
come with me and you shall hear such as is 
not often heard.” We passed down the 
pretty lane upon which the stage door 
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opened, and approached the sea; almost 
upon the edge of it, and within sound of the 
ripples that lapped lazily the coral frontage 
of the esplanade, we turned into a bakery 
and inquired for the baker’s lady. She was 
momentarily expected. We were shown 
into an upper room scantily furnished, and 
from a frail balcony that looked unable to 
support us we watched the coming of a 
portly female in a short frock, whose gait 
was masculine, and her tastes likewise, for 
she was smoking a large and handsomely 
colored meerschaum; a huge dog, dripping 
sea water at every step, walked demurely by 
her side. Recognizing Proteus, who stood 
somewhat in fear of her, for she was bulky 
and boisterous, she hailed him with a shout 
of welcome that might have been heard a 
block away. 

This was Madame Josephine d’Ormy, 
whose operatic career began—in America— 
long age in Castle Garden, and ended dis- 
astrously in San Francisco. Her adven- 
tures by land and sea—she was once ship- 
wrecked — will not be dwelt on here. 
Enough that she laid aside her pipe, saluted 
Proteus with an emphasis that raised him a 
full foot from the floor, and learning that I 
was from San Francisco, she embraced me 
with emotion; she could not speak of that 
city without sobbing. Placing herself at an 
instrument—it looked like an aboriginal me- 
lodeon—the legs of which were so feeble 
that the body of it was lashed with hempen 
cord to rings screwed into the floor, she 
sang, out of a heart that seemed utterly 
broken, a song which was like the cry of a 
lost soul. 

Tears jetted from her eyes and splashed 
upon her ample bosom; the instrument 
quaked under her vigorous pumping of the 
pedals ; it was a question whether to laugh 
or to weep—a hysterical moment—but the 
case she speedily settled by burying her 
face in her apron and trumpeting sonorous- 
ly; upon which, bursting into a _ hilarious 
ditty, she reiterated with hoarse ‘ha, ha’s,” 
that ended in shrieks of merriment, ‘‘We’ll 
laugh the blues away !”—and we did. 

This extraordinary woman, whose voice, 
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in spite of years of dissipation, had even to 
the end a charm of its own, came to her 
death in San Francisco at the hands of a 
brute who was living upon the wages she 
drew for playing the piano in a beer-cellar. 

Then there was Madame Marie Duret, who, 
having outlived the popularity of her once 
famous “Jack Sheppard,” would doubtiess 
have ended her days in Dream-land chap- 
eroning the amateurs, and doubtless braving 
the foot-lights herself at intervals, for she 
was well preserved. But alas! there was a 
flaw in the amenities, and she fled to worse 
luck. She went to California, fighting pov- 
erty and paralysis with an energy and good 
nature for which she was scarcely rewarded. 
A mere handful of friends, and most of those 
recent ones, saw her decently interred. 

And mad, marvelous Walter Montgomery, 
with his sensational suicide in the first 
quarter of a honey-moon. He used to ride 
a prancing horse in Honolulu, a horse that 
was a whole circus in itself, and scatter 
handfuls of small coin to and fro just for 
the fun of seeing the little natives scramble 
for it. 

And Madame Biscaccianti—poor soul! the 
thorn was never from the breast of that 
nightingale. After the bitterest sorrows 
mingled with the brilliantest triumphs, does 
she, I wonder, find comfortable obscurity 
in Italy a compensation for all her suffer- 
ings ? 

Proteus himself had, perhaps, the most 
uncammon history of all. This he related 
one evening when we were in the happiest 
mood; there was a panorama dragging its 
slow length along before an audience at- 
tracted, no doubt, as much by the promise 
of numerous and costly gifts, of a sum 
total far outstripping the receipts of the 
house, as by the highly colored pictorial 
progress of Bunyan’s famous Pilgrim. We 
had been lounging in the royal box, and, 
growing weary of the entertainment, espe- 
cially weary of a barrel-organ thatp layed 
at the heels of Christian through all his 
tribulation, we repaired to the green-room, 
and somehow fell to talking of individ- 
ual progress, and of the pack we each of 
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us must carry through storm and shine. 
Proteus evidently began his story without 
premeditation; it was not a flowing narra- 
tive; there were spurts of revelation inter- 
rupted at intervals by the strains of the 
barrel-organ, from which there was no escape. 
Later, I was able to follow the thread of it, 
joining it here and there, for he himself had 
become interested, and he had frequent 
recourse to a diary which he had steno- 
graphed after his own fashion, and the key 
of which no one but he possessed. 

He was of New England parentage, born 
in 1826; asa youth, was delicate and effem- 
inate; was gifted with many accomplish- 
ments, sketched well, sang well, played upon 
several instruments, and was, withal, an 
uncommon linguist. He was a great lover 
of nature. His knowledge was varied and 
very accurate; he was an authority upon 
most subjects which interested him at all, 
was a botanist of repute, hada smattering of 
many sciences, and was correct as far as he 
went in them. 

He lost his father in infancy, and his 
training-was left to tutors; he was a highly 
imaginative dreamer, and romantic in the 
extreme; for this reason, and having never 
known a father’s will, he left home in his 
youth, and was for some years a wanderer, 
seeking, it was thought, an elder brother, 
who had long since disappeared. He was 
in California in early days, in Hawaii, Aus- 
tralia, and Tahiti; the love of adventure 
grew upon him; he learned to adapt himself 
to all circumstances. Though not handsome, 
he was well proportioned and possessed of 
much muscular grace. He traveled for a 
time with a circus, learned to balance him- 
self on a globe, to throw double-summersaults, 
and to do daring trapeze-flights in the peak 
of the tent. Growing weary of this, and 
having already known and become enam- 
ored of Hawaii, he returned to the islands, 
secured the Royal Hawaiian Theater, and 
began life anew. His collection of botani- 
cal plants surrounding the theater was excep- 
tionally rich and a source of profit to him ; 
but the theater was his hobby, and he rode 
it to the last. 
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Nothing seemed quite impossible to him 
upon the stage; anything from light comedy 
to eccentric character parts was in his line; 
the prima donna in burlesque opera was a 
favorite assumption; nor did he, out of the 
love of his art, disdain to dance the wench- 
dance in a minstrel show; he had evena 
circus of his own; but his off hours were 
employed in his garden or with pupils whom 
he instructed in music, dancing, fencing, 
boxing, gymnastics, and I know not what 
else. 

On cne occasion he tock with him to 
California a troupe of Hawaiian Aula hula 
dancers, the only ones who have gone abroad 
professionally, and his experiences with these 
people, whose language he had made his 
own, and with whom he was in full sym- 
pathy, would fill a volume. Their singular 
superstitions; the sacrifices of pig and fowl 
which he had at times to permit them to 
make in order to appease their wrathful 
gods ; the gypsy life they led in the interior 
of the State, where, apart from the settle- 
ments, they would camp by a stream in some 
cahon and live for a little while the life of 
their beloved islands; the insults they re- 
ceived in the up-country towns from the civ- 
ilized whites, who like wild beasts fell upon 
them, and finally succeeded in demoralizing 
and disbanding the troupe ;—these episodes 
he was fond of enlarging upon, and his fas- 
cinating narrative was enlivened with much 
highly original and humorous detail. 

Through all his vicissitudes he preserved 
a refinement which was remarked by all who 
knew him. He was the intimate of the late 
King Lunalillo I. and of many Hawaiians of 
rank; he had danced in the royal set at 
court-balls; was a member and correspond- 
ent of several scientific societies; a man of 
the most eccentric description; greatly loved 
by a few, intensely disliked by many, and 
perhaps fully understood by no one. He 
had learned to hate the world, and at times 
to irritate himself very much over it; doubt- 
less he had cause. 

My last night in the little theater was the 
pleasantest of all. The play was over; dur- 
ing its action great ruby-eyed moths with 
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scarlet spots like blood-drops on their wings 
flew through the windows and dove headlong 
into the foot-lights, where they suffered mar- 
tyrdom, and eventually died to slow music; 
and then the rain came and beat upon that 
house, and it leaked; but umbrellas were not 
prohibited ; the shower was soon over; we 
shook our locks like spaniels, and laughed 
again; and it was all very tropical. 

Late in the night Proteus and I were sup- 
ping in the green-room, when he told me in 
a stage whisper how night after night, when 
the place was as black as a tomb, he had 
heard a light footfall, a softly creaking floor, 
and a mysterious movement of the furniture ; 
how twice a dark figure stood by his bedside 
with fixed eyes, like the ghost of Banquo; 
there was enough moonlight in the room to 
reveal the outline of this figure, and to shine 
dimly through it as through folds of crape. 
And often there were voices whispering au- 
dibly, and it was as if the disembodied had 
returned to play their parts again before a 
spectral audience come from the graves of 
the past ; and he was sure to hear at inter- 
vals, above the ghostly ranting, the soft pat- 
ter of applause—“ Like that,” said Proteus, 
starting from his chair, as a puff of wind ex- 
tinguished the lamp and left us in awful 
darkness. We listened. I heard it, or 
thought I heard it; and though a gentle rain 
was falling, I rushed out of the place bris- 
tling like a porcupine. 


Once more I look from the seaward win- 
dow of the Legation upon the field where, 
in days long gone, so many histrionic honors 
were won. In the midst of it that itinerant 
phenomenon, “the celebrated armless lady,” 
has for the moment pitched her tent; pres- 
ently, no doubt, the corner lot will be ab- 
sorbed by that ever-increasing caravansary, 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, and a series of 
semi-detached villas for the accommodation 
of its guests will spring up under the palms. 

Were the old theater still standing, the 
leafy lattice of the green-room would be 
directly opposite; I might, in such a case, 
by stretching forth my hands, part the vines 
and look once more into the haunted 
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chamber. Perhaps he would be sitting 
there in pajamas and slippers, his elbows rest- 
ing on the arms of his chair, his face buried 
in his hands as was his wont when his mono- 
logue ran dreamily into the past. Perhaps 
there would come those pauses, so grateful 
even in the most interesting discourse, when 
we said nothing, and forgot that there was 
silence until it was emphasized by the shud- 
der of leaves that twinkled in the fitful sum- 
mer gale. 

But no! The long silence, unbroken 
evermore, has come to him, and there is 
little left to tell of a tale that ended tragi- 
cally. 

I often wondered what fate was in reserve 
for Proteus; in the eternal fitness of things 
a climax seemed inevitable; yet the few bits 
of tattered and mildewed scenery leaning 
against the fence, the weights of the drop- 
curtain, like cannon balls, half buried in 
the grass, and the bier over which Hamlet 
and Laertes were wont to mouth—now stand- 
ing in the midst of an unrecognizable heap 
or rubbish—are not less heeded than is the 
memory of one who was a distinguished 
character in his time. 

He fell upon evil days, was hurried out of 
the kingdom to suffer the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune; contumely, humili- 
ation, abject poverty—these were his com- 
panions in an exile which he endured with 
heroic fortitude. At last he found asylum 
in his native town, but not the one he would 
have chosen, nor the one of which he was 
deserving ; yet that he was grateful for even 
this much is evident from the tenor of a letter 
which I received from him in his last days. 
He writes: 

“If you could see and know how re- 
stricted my present life is, you would realize 
how more than welcome your letter was. ... . 

“In your reference to the past, my mind 
went with you, as it has often done without 
you, back to the pleasant hours we have 
spent together. Often in my loneliness I 
recur to them, with the same gratitude that 
a traveler feels when he recalls to mental 
view the oases that softened the weariness 
of the desert. 
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“T hope I am as thankful as I should be 
for the power of memory; in the present 
darkness I have many bright pictures of the 
past to look upon: these are my consolation. 

“T have to be, as the Hebrews term it, in 
‘a several house’; I am in a large, well- 
heated, well-ventilated upper room with a 
southeasterly aspect; I see no one but the 
physicians, the superintendent, and my 
especial attendant. 

“In this seclusion from the world in 
which I have seen so much variety, you may 
well believe I have leisure for thought and 
retrospection. How many experiences I 
would love to live over again! how many 
I would gladly efface from the records of 
memory ! ° 

“In the vacuity of my present condition 
I long for occupation, but my misfortune 
precludes the hope of it. Only one thing 
is certain :51 must try to be content, and give 
an example of resignation if I can do no 
other good. 

“IT have gone through this sorrowful detail 
because you requested it, and I regret to give 
you the pain of reading it Write 
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when you will; a letter from you will bring 
with it a sense of the light which I have 
once known—now gone forever.” 

Of course I wrote again—on the instant; 
but before my letter had reached that mel- 
ancholy house the telegraph had flashed the 
news of his ignoble death throughout the 
continent. For Proteus was none other 
than he who, through the irony of fate, came 
to be known as “The Salem Leper.” 

Whether he was or was not a leper is a 
question upon which the doctors disagree; 
but I know that his life for two years before 
he found shelter in the almshouse of his na- 
tive town was of the most agonizing de- 
scription. Perfidious gossip hunted him 
down; vile slander drove him from door to 
door; his imagination peopled the air with 
foes; and even the few true and tried friends 
who stood by him found it difficult at times 
to persuade him that they were not spies 
upon him. 

O death, where is thy sting! So it seems 
that even in Dream-land the drama is not 
alla delusion, and that in one case, at least, 
the reality was more cruel than the grave. 

Charles Warren Stoddard. 


THE FRONTIER PROSPECTOR. 


WHEN we consider that but a generation 
ago all the vast territory lying west of the 
Missouri River was essentially a sealed book, 
the enormous results which have been 
achieved by labor and enterprise in that sec- 
tion of the United States seem almost in- 
comprehensible. ‘Towards 1848 and 1849 
California became prominent, but not until 
1857 and 1858 was that region brought into 
notice which now is comprised in the Cen- 
tennial State. Isolated explorations had 
been made; venturesome hunters, traders, 
and prospectors had penetrated into un- 
known regions; but the Indian still remained 
in undisturbed possession of territory which 
to-day yields golden returns. Terrible suf- 
ferings were endured and hardships were 
experienced, the recital of which might well 


blanch the cheek of many a stout-hearted 
man. No fear of bodily suffering, no men- 
ace of an agonizing death at the hands of 
savage enemies, could daunt those men to 
whom we owe the rapid development of 
our extreme western States and Territories. 
They prepared the path which others fol- 
lowed; they cleared away the obstacles 
which would have paralyzed less indomita- 
ble hearts;—and what has been their re- 
ward? ‘The soil which they were the first 
to tread shelters their bones, and the march 
of progress has passed over their graves, 
scarcely sparing the time to bestow a hand- 
ful of earth. 

Although so large a portion of the country 
has been explored, even now there remain 
fresh fields for the pick and shovel of the 
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prospector. His life, his manner of working, 
and his character is so unique, that to an 
observer it must be full of interest. Even 
his language, graphic and forcible, has a 
certain charm. Indeed, among all people 
where labor for the daily bread is carried on 
beyond the reach of daylight, a specific set 
of terms and expressions has developed it- 
self. It would puzzle a philological schol- 
ar to hold converse with the Cornish or 
German miner; and in hke manner the in- 
tercourse with our western prospectors and 
miners cannot but increase the vocabulary of 
an English-speaking stranger. 

As soon as the snows begin to melt, the 
prospector becomes restless. Watching the 
weather with much anxiety, he turns over in 
his mind the various attractions offered by 
different localities. Wherever the most re- 
cent discoveries of precious metals have 
been made, there he longs to be. Some one 
may have stumbled across a fragment of 
rich or promising ore, and by some myste- 
rious system of telegraphy the most vividly 
colored reports from the latest “El Dorado” 
have spread among the prospecting fra- 
ternity. 

Who does not remember the “San Juan 
excitement” in Colorado during 1874? 
About twenty years ago a man named Baker 
led a small party into that country, then still 
several hundred miles removed from the 
nearest point of settlement. Their exami- 
nations seemed to promise untold wealth. 
The following year Baker, at the head of 
more than sixty men, repeated the trip. 
Amid the greatest hardships, suffering from 
cold and hunger, the courageous band, 
though greatly reduced in numbers, finally 
reached the land of promise, some to perish 
miserably at the hand of hostile Indians, 
others to die of starvation in a region which 
is but a labyrinthine maze of mountains. 
Only a mere handful of men barely escaped 
with their lives, and eventually reached in- 
habited places after months of toilsome 
wandering. Crazed by hunger, blinded by 
snow, and worn to skeletons by the frightful 
sufferings which they had had to endure, 
separated from one another by suspicious 
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fear, these few survivors staggered into the 
homes of settlers nearly two years after their 
hopeful start, bringing tidings of the ill-fated 
expedition. Not until 1874, after the con- 
clusion of the Ute treaty, was the San Juan 
country again prospected. To-day, the sight 
of flourishing towns, active smelting works, 
and the presence of several thousand min ers 
testify to the foundation which Baker had 
for his sanguine hopes. And at the present 
time, while Apaches and their allies are 
carrying stealthy murder and open warfare 
through the southern Territories, the pros- 
pector is nevertheless exploring their moun- 
tains, his pick in one hand, his rifle in the 
other. Though he may die, though the re- 
sult of his labors may never be known, there 
are others to take his place, others who will 
escape with their lives and proclaim the ex- 
istence of metallic wealth now lying barren. 

When the prospector has decided upon 
the locality which shall be the scene of ac- 
tion during the coming season, the necessary 
preparations for the trip—i. e., “ outfitting” 
—are taken in hand. The quiet assurance 
with which a man whose sole possessions con- 
sist in a pick, a pan, and a rifle will tell you 
in the Black Hills that he is going to Ari- 
zona next week is somewhat staggering; but 
he does it. If absolutely “dead-broke,” he 
will get his meager supplies on credit, and 
start on his journey of hundreds of miles 
with a light heart and an equally light pack. 
Flour, bacon, blankets, gold-pan and frying- 
pan, pick, shovel, and a few smaller articles, 
besides the necessary weapons, complete 
the outfit of this forerunner of civilization. 
Should “‘wealth” be at his command, he will 
invest it in a durro. Packing everything 
but rifle, pistol, and. knife upon the back of 
his patient animal, he is ready to set out. 
If possible, he will have founda “pard,” that 
the long journey may be enlivened by the 
interchange of opinions, and also that he 
may have assistance in case of danger or 
necessity. So strong is the ruling passion, 
that long before the promised land is 
reached every rock and bowlder encoun- 
tered on the road is subjected to inspection. 
With a critical eye the discoverer will exam- 
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ine the specimen which he has chipped off, 
and finally puts it carefully into his pocket, 
only to make room for the next one he finds. 
For the purpose of fully appreciating the 
methods of work and the indestructible 
elasticity of spirit which forms a prominent 
feature of the prospector’s character, we may 
accompany him on one of his trips. Our 
friend Joseph, popularly known as “Grizzly 
Joe,” has found a congenial partner in 
“Dutch Billy,” and the two have agreed to 
“chance it” as “pards” during the summer. 
Joe owes his soudbriguet to an interesting but 
little profitable interview with a bear; while 
Billy, originally from Virginia, must thank 
his yellow hair and blue eyes for his distin- 
guishing appellation. Both are experienced 
prospectors, both have done their share 
towards developing the resources of the 
country, and both are as poor now as they 
ever were. Ebb and flood in the condition 
of their finances have just taken one more 
turn, and we find them high and dry at a 
very low ebb-tide. With their éurros ahead 
of them, they cheerfully trudge along the 
road, full of hope, and intent upon every 
thing that bears the semblance of ore. A 
professor of geological science might learn 
many new facts from their conversation as 
they pass over various beds and strata—facts 
new not only to him, but new in the fullest 
sense of the word. Every prospector has 
his “theory.” He explains admirably not 
only the genesis and present position of 
rocks and of the mountain ranges which he 
crosses, but he knows where the gold and 
silver must originally have come from. From 
his experience, gained by laborious observa- 
tion, and liberally aided by an inventive im- 
agination, he has built upa little earth of his 
own, and it is wonderful to see the tenacity 
with which he adheres to its structure. 
Certain rocks he recognizes, and he knows 
whether there is any probability of their con- 
taining metalliferous deposits. His classifi- 
cation is somewhat comprehensive, but it 
answers his purpose. When he arrives at 
the end of his knowledge, he makes up his 
mind that the mysterious specimen in ques- 
tion must be porphyry. Porphyry is to 
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him what the soul is to the physiologist. 
Whatever cannot be demonstrated by scalpel 
and hammer is referred to soul and porphyry. 
No true prospector will ever admit that any 
occurrence within his domain should be 
beyond his powers of explanation. His 
earth is constructed on a certain definite 
plan, and if anything should happen to dis- 
agree therewith, it can only be a local dis- 
turbance of no importance. He knows that 
during the period of original chaos and gen- 
eral mixture of all matter, the heaviest 
metals must have sunk to the _ bottom, 
while the lighter ones remained nearer the 
top. When he finds silver on high moun- 
tains, his theory is proved, and gold is sure to 
be lower down. Should the case be re- 
versed, then nothing is more plausible than 
that some convenient “volcanic eruption” 
has interfered with the natural order of things. 
A professional geologist, harassed by doubts 
and uncertainties, must regard with envy the 
precision and positiveness of a prospector’s 
explanations. 

As our friends approach the newly discov- 
ered district, the object of their present 
ambition, they frequently branch off from 
the beaten path. The area of the favored 
region may be greater than is expected, and 
it behooves them to allow no chance for 
exploration to escape. Joe plunges into the 
heavy timber, while Dutch climbs a neighbor- 
ing peak to prospect its rocky slopes. Every 
creek which Joe encounters is carefully ex- 
amined; sand and gravel are ‘“‘panned” 
and searched for “colors.” Forcing his way 
through dense underbrush and over fallen 
timber, Joe has much trouble to keep his 
laden éurro in a good humor. Animals of 
this kind have a certain firmness of character 
suspiciously bordering on obstinacy. One 
peculiarity of a durro is his frequently mis- 
placed thirst for knowledge. Should any 
moral or other suasion be used to urge him 
forward, it immediately occurs to his saga- 
cious mind that there must be some reason 
for such undue haste. Whatever this reason 
may be, it must certainly affect the interests 
of the durro as well as those of the master. 
It is eminently proper, therefore, that he 
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should stop and attempt a solution of the 
motives that prompt such ill-advised exertion. 
This trait of reflective tendencies is especially 
noticeable when a creek is to be crossed. Joe, 
in consequence of long experience, is equal 
totheemergency. Itis amatter of but little 
exertion for him deliberately to pick up his 
four-legged companion, pack and all, and 
throw him across the creek. A measure so 
peremptory cuts short the train of thought, 
and the éurro meanders on with complacent 
mien, keeping a sharp lookout for the next 
obstacle which might furnish food for pen- 
sive contemplation. 

Down in the valley the two partners meet 
at nightfall. A fire is started, biscuits 
are baked in the frying-pan, bacon is toasted 
on forked sticks, and after the frugal repast, 
when the pipes are lighted, they compare 
notes on the observations made during the 
day. 

“T say, pard,” remarks Joe, “these dig- 
gings have a kind of a favorable look. 
The country is nothing but porphyry, to be 
sure, but I got four colors to the pan several 
times to-day.” 

“Good for you,” answers Dutch. “But 
I can’t see where in thunder the stuff comes 
from, for I haven’t seen a ledge all day big 
enough to let a frog jump over.” 

“Well, pard, I guess we'll try the gulches 
a trifle to-morrow; perhaps we can make 
some kind of a strike. Maybe we can stake 
a few gulch claims and keep’em, if the dees- 
trict don’t pan out.” 

Before long a narrow ravine is found, 
where a small stream is seen rushing over 
bowlders and rocks. Upon examination, the 
gravel which has accumulated lower down 
proves to contain gold, and our discoverers 
immediately set to work. After panning for 
some time, small “cradles” are rudely con- 
structed with the aid of hatchet, knife, and 
fresh deer-skin, and the process of gold- 
washing begins. As the sun sets behind the 
most distant mountain, they “clear up,” 
and find that each one has a knife-point full 
of the glittering yellow scales. In value it 
amounts to about two dollars apiece. Strange 
as it may appear, these men will labor hard 
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from sunrise until darkness compels them 
to cease, they will undergo the greatest 
hardships and live upon the poorest fare, 
rather than work for others, where as miners 
they could readily earn four dollars a day. 
Independence of action and movement is 
worth more to them than greater financial 
prosperity and bodily comforts. A brief 
period of work, however, convinces them 
that the gulch has not “panned out” suffi- 
ciently well, and once more they start upon 
their tour. Though it is claimed that the 
new district far surpasses all heretofore 
discovered in richness and in accessibility of 
the precious metals, they meet with more 
than one prospector returning from it, on 
whose face “ disgust” is written with unmis- 
takable letters. 

“Hello, stranger !” Joe hails a dilapidated- 
looking specimen, whose back is turned to 
the “deestrict,” and who is trying to get 
away from it with all possible speed; “hello, 
stranger, I say; been up to the new mines?” 

“You bet,” is the laconic but expressive 
reply, while the stranger glances sorrowfully 
at the holes which constitute the main por- 
tion of his boots. 

“Let’s have your candid opinion of the 
chances a fellow has there, stranger.” 

“Chances? I never seen none there. 
There may have been some, but they’re 
mighty well corralled by this time. There 
ain’t no chance there to make wages. Any- 
way, I don’t think the whole deestrict is 
worth a continental. Got any baccy to 
lend, Cap’n?” is the decided and somewhat 
discouraging opinion delivered. 

“You’re kind o’ down on your luck; but 
never mind, stranger, you'll strike it yet if 
you stick to it,” is the balm coupled with a 
supply of “baccy” which Joe benevolently 
administers to the crest-fallen fortune-seeker. 

More than once our friends receive the 
same information, but nothing can swerve 
them from their course. Within a couple 
of days’ journey of the new camp, Dutch 
finds a remarkable-looking piece of “float.” 
It has evidently rolled down, together with 
other rocks, from a steep mountain slope, 
and he must endeavor to find its original 
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position. The specimen is pronounced by 
Joe to be quartz—good-looking quartz, in 
fact—an indication of much promise. Some- 
what excited by the prospect, camp is imme- 
diately made permanent by tying the dur7os. 
Search for the ledge from which this frag- 
ment must have broken is commenced with- 
out delay. At last it is found, high up on 
the mountain side, on an almost vertical 
rock-face. There the yellowish streak is 
prominently set off by the dark gray color of 
the surrounding rock. Although at first it 
would appear as if no living creature unless 
supplied with wings could ever succeed in 
extracting the ore, our prospectors are not 
to be daunted by trifles such as these. They 
will find some method of getting there—by 
driving a tunnel into the vein, which will 
serve the double purpose of taking out ore, 
and preparing for themselves an abiding place 
entirely to their taste. 

While examining the specimens which have 
been broken off the ledge, Joe mysteriously 
remarks: 

‘*Look here, pard, bless me if I don’t 
think we’ve struck platinum at last. ‘There’s 
nothing I know of has this queer gray look 
to it; so it must be platinum.” 

Joe’s knowledge and wisdom are above 
being questioned, so Dutch has no alterna- 
tive, even had he felt the desire, but to agree 
with him. Platinum, then, it is decided to 
be—the metal which above all others excites 
the imagination of prospectors. In the even- 
ing it is decided that Dutch shall take a 
sample of the ore to the new camp and have 
it assayed. Joe is too old a prospector to 
waste his time on a lode before he knows 
whether its ore is of any value. So far as 
gulch mining is concerned, his own opinion is 
entirely sufficient; but with ore, it is a differ- 
ent matter. Early in the morning Dutch sets 
out with the sample, well guarded in a piece 
of an old stocking, and Joe’s emphatic sug- 
gestion sounding in his ears: 

“Be sure, pard, and tell the professor to 
test it for platinum.” 

During his partner’s absence, Joe dutifully 
builds the monuments and puts up the no- 
tice required by law. He is somewhat puz- 
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zled about a name to bestow upon the newly 
found treasure. As he sits by his lonely fire 
in the evening, he sees, shadowed in the 
curling smoke of his pipe, visions of days 
long gone by. He sees a frail, fair-haired 
child trustfully nestling in his lap, while he 
tells her stories of his wild, roving life, keep- 
ing back with unconscious care all mention 
that could trouble the innocent mind. But 
once has he been back to his eastern home 
since he left it in ’49, and it was after that 
brief period of quiet enjoyment that his re- 
turn to wilderness and danger seemed hard. 
His delicate niece had twined herself about 
his heart, and though now she is gone, 
her memory still lives with him. “ Little 
Annie” shall be the name. 

Dutch, upon his return, brings with him 
an assayer’s certificate and good news. 
There it is, sure enough: thirty-two ounces 
of gold and nine ounces of silver to the ton. 
Naturally, the joy over such unusual returns 
causes Joe to forget his platinum. Now the 
work is taken in hand most vigorously. 
Early and late the two men labor, and soon 
they come to the conclusion that they owna 
well-defined vein containing untold wealth. 
Many are the projects which the two discuss 
during their short rest in the evening. Iso- 
lated from all human intercourse, their at- 
tention is naturally directed towards making 
premature disposition of the fortune now 
evidently within their grasp. 

“Joe,” inquires Dutch one evening while 
smoking—‘ Joe, how much would you take 
for your chances in that ledge right now?” 

“Pard, I’ll tell you,” is the reply; “if any 
man was to offer me fifty thousand dollars 
in new bank-notes—the kind they make in 
Washington, not the dirty stuff we get out 
here once in a while—pard, I tell you, I 
wouldn’t take it for my share in that mine.” 

“No, I don’t think I shouldn’t neither,” 
gravely assents the other; “but I must say, 
if I had fifty thousand dollars, I’d like to 
swell it round East for a spell, driving a 
four-in-hand of white mules. Wouldn’t them 
city folks learn something?” 

“Dutch, my pard, if you don’t know any 
better than to hang your heart on four white 
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mules, I’m sorry for you. I’d go to Paris 
and buy three or four of their picter-galleries, 
and have a good time looking ’em over.” 

“Well, Joe, you with your book-larnin’ 
may be sooted with that sort o’ thing, but I 
don’t hanker much after picters and books. 
Once in a while I like to look at the Bible, 
‘cause there’s some mighty good points in 
it; elsewise, I don’t care much for no reading 
but a novel.” 

“That’s due to a natural defect in your 
education, Dutch,” his partner rejoins with 
much dignity; “if your mind was well de- 
veloped, you’d appreciate art and science, 
and such like. However, let’s turn in.” 

Several suspicious circumstances are no- 
ticed by Joe in connection with the “ Little 
Annie.” She (all ore-veins are feminine) 
does not open up properly, and at some 
places looks distressingly like pinching out. 
Both men still work hard, but anxiety has 
taken the place of assurance. Their fears 
are well grounded, for one day they find be- 
yond a question that the two walls inclosing 
the vein are coming together; the ore is at 
an end. Dutch has been much exercised 
for the past few days, and has found vent 
for his feelings in rather forcible language. 
Now he stands speechless, contemplating 
the closing walls, the shroud of their hopes, 
with an expression of mingled astonishment 
and grief. 

“Dutch, I want to ask you a question,” 
Joe breaks in upon the mournful silence: 
“T want to know why you blasphemed like a 
heathen a while ago, and now, when matters 
are still worse with this gash-vein, you 
haven’t a word to say ?” 

“Pard, I’m sorry, but I can’t do the case 
justice.” 

“Well,” says Joe, ‘‘all there is to it is, 
the Little Annie’s gone”; and adds to him- 
self, “Gone, just like the other little Annie.” 

A few days suffice for the spirits bowed 
by this misfortune to recover, and our pros- 
pectors are again ready to push forward. 
Disappointment to them is rather a spur 
than otherwise. The season is gradually ad- 
vancing, and they must find something to 
reward them for their labor. “Stakes are 
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pulled up,” their camp is abandoned, and 
they soon reach the new mining settlement. 
Here the country is too densely populated 
for them. ‘Three or four hundred people 
scattered over the same number of square 
miles do not leave sufficient elbow-room. 
Our typical prospector wants unlimited area 
at his command. After he has “made a 
strike,” then may come who will. Beyond 
the boundaries of the present district there 
may be a chance, within it there is none; 
and so they plod on, after replenishing their 
modest store of supplies. Reaching a local- 
ity near the borders of an Indian Reserva- 
tion, the appearance of pony tracks and other 
“Indian signs” warn them to proceed no 
farther. Systematically, the gulches and 
mountain slopes are prospected, disappoint- 
ment succeeds hope, but with unwearying 
patience they continue their work. For- 
tune at last smiles upon them. ‘They dis- 
cover a permanent lode, not so rich as the 
first, but easy of access. Most appropriate- 
ly they name it the “Last Chance.” Mean- 
while, the neighboring camp has acquired a 
reputation, and its incipient mines have be- 
come marketable. Agents of eastern capi- 
talists are buying up mining properties, and 
wealth abounds in the camp. Joe and his 
“pard” succeed in selling their claim for a 
few thousand dollars, retaining a quarter-in- 
terest. For years they have toiled, and the 
total sum obtained would spread but thinly 
over the many days of arduous labor and 
privation; but at last they are provided for, 
and we will leave them with Joe’s parting 
injunction to Dutch: 

“Dutch, old pard, take care of your 
money; make it last ou: the winter, and next 
spring we'll start for another trip.” 

Never at rest so long as rheumatism 
and other effects of exposure do not chain 
him to his cabin, the prospector can find no 
pleasure in a quiet life. The little money 
he may gain by the hardest kind of labor 
and by personal risk he freely parts with. Any 
one in need, any one calling upon his sym- 
pathy, may have whatever he can possibly 
spare. If prudent, he will lay aside a sum 
sufficiently large to equip him for the next 
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season; if not, he will trust to luck and his 
credit for the few necessaries he requires. 

Year after year he is exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather, to dangers from 
Indian hostility or treachery, and to the ac- 
cidents of sickness incident to the life he 
leads. At last the weary frame can no long- 
er maintain itself, the machine is worn out, 
and before his time the prospector lies down 
to die, “unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 
If he have a partner his bones will find a 
resting place within the soil he loved; if not, 
the wolves and the birds of the air will 
quarrel over all that is left of an active, 
hardy man. 

The people of this land owe a debt of 
gratitude to the intrepid prospector whose 
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hatchet blazes the first trail which eventually 
becomes the highway for traffic and enter- 
prise. ‘Though as a citizen he may have 
but little worth when confined within a town, 
though his bank account may correspond 
with the holes in his garments, yet he has a 
mission to fulfill—one upon which depends 
the rapid growth of national industries and 
wealth—and he uncomplainingly fulfills it. 
Rarely does he reap the reward of his priva- 
tions and sufferings, but coming generations 
will recognize the faithfulness of his services; 
they will give honor to whom honor is due, 
and certainly none more fully merit it than 
these pioneers who sacrifice comfort, homne— 
aye, their lives—in opening a roadway for 
the progress of culture and civilization. 
F. M. Endiich. 





JUST A WILLFUL GIRL. 


“Ir is really too shabby ; I ought not to 
wear it, had I? I ought not to go.” 

“Dear, you look so pretty and so dainty 
in it, what can one say? I’m sorry, but—” 

“O, well, if you like it; perhaps it’s only 
that I have worn it so many times ; the lace 
is mended in ever so many places; it’s 
really such an old friend, Esther, that I am 
tired of it, and must get a new one some- 
where.” 

“Tessy, Tessy, I can’t bear to hear you 
talk like that, not even in jest.” The pale, 
sweet face of the elder sister had grown paler 
still. There was a pained look in the soft 
eyes, and her breath came quick. “If you 
want a new dress there is some money, some 
silver, laid away in the box there—but we 
can get along—and you must use it.” 

She stopped; it seemed that the crowd- 
ing tears would not let her go farther. Her 
voice gave out. 

““Esther”—and the pretty young girl took 
that pale, quivering face in her two slim 
hands — “you thought I was in earnest? 
You thought I could take that money? You 
could think so badly as that of me? No, I 
will never joke again. I will be always in 


dead earnest. I have noticed before now 
that I get into a great deal of trouble be- 
cause of my foolish habit of joking. And 
now—now kiss me.” 

Was not that sad-faced, gentle lady, with 
the tears not yet quite vanished from her 
own eyes, proud and glad to touch with a 
soft caress the round cheek turned so pretti- 
ly towards her? 

‘“You know your pretty way of joking 
makes one of my greatest pleasures,” she 
said; “and I am a foolish old woman; but 
if you want the dress—” 

“Willst du mir nicht einen kuss geben?” 
called a clear voice from the open window. 
Both women turned; a pleasant face—blonde, 
with a blonde beard, and pleasant blue eyes, 
smiling from under thick waves of curling 
fair hair—was peering in at them. 

“QO, Joseph, is it you?” two voices 
spoke together. This smiling apparition, 
Mr. Joseph Muller, held out a dewy knot of 
flowers ; all green leaves, white buds, and 
tiny tendrils. Their exquisite fragrance 
filled the room. 

“It is my contribution,” he said, flushing 
behind the curtain that he pushed back with 
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one hand. “I got them as I came along, at 
Floyd's.” 

“Ah, ah! how beautiful! how can we 


thank you, Joseph? O, why was I not 
born a flower, just a white rose like this? 
Then I should not have to trouble about a 
new dress. Now, Miss Esther Payne.” 

The blue eyes of the young man had been 
from the first fixed on this slim, fair flower- 
bud of a girl, who was hovering over his gift 
in an ecstasy of delight. The eyes flashed 
now with pleasure, as she took a spray of 
buds from the bunch and turned to her sis- 
ter. 

“You may put these right there, if you 
please—there, in that bunch of curls over 
my forehead—so: that improves the mat- 
ter.” 

“She has been fretting about her dress,” 
explained Miss Payne to the young man in 
the window. 

“Her dress? Why, what is the matter 
with it?” he asked, opening his eyes wide. 

“It is old, and it is old fashioned, and it 
is ugly,” explained Tessy, with emphasis. 

““Why, I was just thinking how pretty it 
is, and I wondered if you had made it new 
for the occasion,” remarked that stupid 
young man. “All that green color with the 
white, just like an apple leaf anda bud; I 
thought you must be a flower-bud yourself 
unfolding.” 

Miss Payne smiled, but Therese made a 
dainty face. 

“The lace is mended all over; but then, 
it’s real lace—real Mechlin,” she observed, 
bewildering her masculine admirer with 
grave technicalities. 

Happily, he only saw the face, the brown 
hair ruffling on the forehead, the lovely eyes 
that laughed at him, the low, sweet voice 
that patronized him. 

“O Blume, weisse Blume!” he repeated 
rapturously. 

“Please don’t talk in that awkward Ger- 
man,” cried out Tessy, pettishly. “It only 
makes me think of my school-lessons, and I 
can’t understand it, either. How can I tell 


whether you are laughing at me or paying 
me a compliment.” 
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The young man laughed. ‘“O Blume!” 
he repeated—“O flower! I was paying you 
a compliment; a just tribute.” 

“ And the other—when you first came?” 

Joseph blushed and fidgeted. 

“That—O, that was just nonsense; I 
must ask you to pardon it,” he stammered. 

The grave, soft eyes of Miss Payne looked 
at him as if they would say she had no fear 
he would say there to them aught that would 
be displeasing. She glanced at his dress, and 
then said doubtfully: 

“Were you going to the Park—were you 
on your way?” 

Joseph shrugged his shoulders, smiling. 

“TI shall go presently. But I shall wait 
till the brass band and the speech-making 
are over. I don’t wish to be deafened and 
disgusted at the same time.” 

Both of the women laughed at his unmis- 
takable look of distaste. Therese nodded 
at him over her shoulder, her little white 
straw hat with its blue-bells and snow-drops 
making a shadow for her eyes to smile out 
of into his. 

“OQ, querulous musician! I wonder thata 
young man who has such an ear for discord 
can’t make better music of his own, especially 
when he is the owner of, besides the ear, a 
genuine Paganini violin. There, I have got 
some of that southernwood on me, and if 
they smell me in advance they will think 
a whole village Sunday-school is coming. 
Good by, good by.” 

The two young people went away in op- 
posite paths, and Miss Payne, left alone, sat 
for a long time in the little room in the low- 
ering sunshine, silent, her hands folded in 
her lap. She was silent, but not quite sad; 
at least, her smile was stronger than her 
tears, and held its place on her placid mouth. 
For it was Tessy she was thinking of, the 
pretty, young, brown-haired maiden between 
whom and utter loneliness and helplessness 
in a hard world only her own frail life stood. 
Nay: her own frail life and—Joseph. For 
Joseph loved the charming, home-sweet 
Tessy: Esther was sure of that. But Tessy? 
Ah! she was the “‘weisse Blume,” truly—the 
white flower about which the swan might 
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circle forever, singing its plaintive song till it 
should die. 

“T wish—O I wish”—and Esther clasped 
her hands together with nervous force—“I 
wish Tessy could love him. I could die 
happy then.” 

The large tears rose and fell. 

“Surely, a girl’s heart is not so hard to 
win—if one knows the way.” 

And the trouble was, that Joseph did not 
“know the way.” He was good, he was 
gentle and kind; he would flush and stam- 
mer when the merry little maid asked him 
but to do something for her; then he would 
rush and stumble over his own feet a dozen 
times in the effort to obey her—and Tessy 
would laugh at him. 

“*Willst du mir nicht einen kuss geben ?’ 
I think,” said Esther to herself—‘‘I think 
if Joseph would say that to her some day 
in earnest, and claim the kiss and take it as 
his right, he might win my little Therese.” 

But just here the trouble was. Joseph 
was afraid. His great love for the pure 
young girl, the “white flower” of his song, 
made him a coward; but it was a noble 
cowardice, and might go far to help him 
some day to high, heroic deeds. 

It was late when Tessy returned. Miss 
Payne had been sitting gloomily alone in 
the room where shaded lamplight and flood- 
ing moonlight, pouring through open window 
and door, made the place a bower of golden 
dusk. 

Tossing aside her hat and little white 
shawl, Tessy flung herself on the floor at her 
sister’s feet. Esther placed a loving hand 
on the soft, brown, curling love-locks veiling 
that bright head. 

“Did you have a happy day, my Tessy?” 

“O, yes,” was the answer, given with mag- 
nificent indifference. 

“ And—and was Joseph there?” 

“Josef—you mean old Josef, the band- 
master—of course he wasthere. Howcould 
there be a brass band without old Josef to 
lead it?” replied again Miss Tessy. 

Miss Esther Payne touched with a finger 
of gentle reproof the naughty lips of this 
naughty speaker. . 
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“ Did you think I should inquire after such 
a person as that?” 

“O, then you meant our friend Joseph— 
the one who makes quotations in German to 
show that he is learned. Yes, certainly, he 
was there; but I did not see very much of 
him.” 


“ But why?” And now Miss Payne’s face 
grew grave, her voice fell. “But why, my 
Tessy? Surely—” 


“QO, I don’t know.” Tessy stretched up 
two slender white hands, clasping them in- 
dolently above her head. ‘“ You see, Esther, 
when he first made his appearance on the 
scene we had left the grounds. Most of 
us girls were in the big pavilion getting our 
tea at the tables. And that horrid Nelly 
Marchmont was there, and Joseph stopped 
at her table, and stayed there a long time.” 

“Well, what then?” Tessy had paused 
in her recital, and was lying half kneeling, 
her soft flushed cheek resting on her sis- 
ter’s arm. She smiled a little gravely when 
Esther spoke. 

“What then? O, nothing but this: first, 
I suppose I should not have minded it, but 
I got a hateful fancy that it was only be- 
cause of her dress that he lingered by her; 
that he was ashamed to be seen with me.” 

“Tessy !” 

“O, I know it was mean of me; but she 
was dressed beautifully. She is dark, you 
know-—dark ; and she was all in black tissue, 
with broad bands of gold on her arms and 
waist and in her hair. It was very becom- 
ing to her, and I suppose Joseph paid her 
compliments in German.” 

“Child”—and Miss Payne pinched with a 
smile the little pearl-pink ear. 

“Well, at all events, he couldn’t call her 
his ‘weisse Blume’—his white flower—could 
he?” quoth Miss Therese, triumphantly. 
She sat up and rested her chin on her arm 
to begin again. 

‘*‘And so when he at last began to make 
his way across—meaning to speak to me—I 
was engaged to dance with Henry Wistar. 
I really hadn’t time to waste on Joseph. 
They—the other Josef was playing my favor- 
ite music.” 
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The witch stopped and began to hum one 
of Gounod’s delicious airs. 

“And I really didn’t see him.” 

“QO, Tessy! how could you do so?—and 
Joseph is so kind.” There were tears ready 
to break through the tremble of Esther’s 
pained voice. 

“ Kind!” broke in Miss Tessy, indignantly. 
“T don’t know what your ideas are; but I 
call it far from kind in him to snub me so. 
And after all, I don’t think he would have 
minded it so much—so very much—but a 
slight shower came up while we were danc- 
ing, and we all rushed back to the pavilion.” 

Here Miss Tessy paused again. A dim- 
pling smile stole into her round rose cheek. 

“There was a little spot of marshy ground 
in the path, and the rain had made it worse. 
So when we came to that—you see I had on 
my light shoes—- Henry threw down his 
coat, and nothing to do but I must walk 
over it. And when I looked up, just as 
we entered the pavilion, what an expression 
there was on Joseph's face! I do believe he 
was swearing to himself—in German.” 

Esther was silent, with a pained fear at 
her heart. What couldshe say? Howcould 
she chide this beautiful young creature, who 
was so dear, so winsome, so worthy of love— 
of a good man’s best love? How could she 
help and not hurt ? 

“Well!” exclaimed Theresa, 
tively, growing tired of the silence. 

“My dear,” said Esther, timidly, “don’t 
you think, with me, that Mr. Wistar’s atten- 
tion was a little out of place; that it was— 
conspicuous ?” 

Miss Tessy vouchsafed no reply to this. 

“Don’t you think, dear, you might have 
reached the pavilion safely, as the others did, 
simply by walking on the bare ground ?” 

“Iam tired and sleepy; I must go to 
bed,” said Tessy, suddenly getting up. 

Then she glanced at Esther’s face. 

“Smile!” she commanded. “Do you 
think I am going to say good night to such 
eyes as those? Smile—at once!” 

The grieved look melted swiftly into tears. 
With loving arms twined around each other’s 
neck, the two sisters cried silently. But 
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their good-night kiss was the sweeter for 
those tears. 

In the quiet days that followed—perhaps 
because they were living nearer together, 
more in sympathy with each other—these 
two sisters noticed, Esther that Tessy was 
more than usually silent, that under her 
joyous laugh shone the glimmer of crowding 
tears; but Tessy that Esther grew more 
thin and wan, that her strength seemed to be 
consumed as by some eating fire. 

One evening, Esther, in her chair, drew 
Tessy to her. The young girl came and 
knelt by her side in the old familiar way, 
the pretty bronze-brown love-locks ruffling 
over her lap, the white arms softly upthrown. 

“Dear,” said the elder sister in a low 
voice, “you never sing for me now.” 

“No,” answered Tessy, slowly. “It must 
be—I don’t know why—unless—I don’t 
think of it.” 

“You did not once wait to think of it, 
Tessy. You sang because you must.” 

“Yes, that does make a difference, to feel 
the music in one. When a bird is being 
cooked and eaten I suppose it does not feel 
like singing.” 

‘What in the world do you mean, child?” 

“Mean? Nothing: I never mean any- 
thing; that is why I get into so much 
trouble.” 

The girl spoke in a mocking way, but a 
moment after she began more seriously: 

“Do you know, Esther, I was reading this 
morning the old story of the knightly lov- 
er who had a beautiful bird that his lady 
coveted. He was very poor, but he would 
not sell his bird. Butone day the princess 
sent a message that she was coming to dine 
with him, and as he had nothing in his lar- 
der fit for so dainty a lady, he bade his 
cook kill the bird and serve it.” 

Here Tessy paused a moment, for a sound 
as of tears was in her voice. She put her 
hand over her eyes. 

“It is such a tender story, Esther, I can’t 
tell it as it ought to be told; but the young 
knight must have sat and looked at her— 
can’t you fancy it?—while she sat at his table 
and ate his frugal dinner—and then—she 
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said she would love him—be his own true 
princess—if he would give her his bird.” 

“Well,” said Esther, smiling, ‘the prin- 
cess did get the bird in one way if not in 
another. And I wonder if the young knight 
quite loved her when he saw her eating 
it!” 

“O, you hard-hearted woman!” 
Tessy. “But I thought of that, too.” 

Then rising with a quick change of man- 
ner, she said: “I wonder if Joseph would 
contribute his beloved violin to make a fire 
for me if I were freezing.” 

Esther began to understand. 

The next day Miss Payne was not so well. 
She was lying on the sofa in the little parlor, 
when Tessy came and knelt by her, and 
took her twohands. The girl hada strange, 
sad feeling, as if she were lost in a wood, 
with no one to show her the way out. 

“T don’t know what to do for you,” she 
sobbed. “You are getting worse, Esther; 
what is it? Shall I send for some one? 
O, why does not Joseph—” 

She stopped suddenly, but Esther heard, 
and the next day a message found its way 
to that young man, who answered in per- 
son. 

He walked straight up to Esther’s chair 
when he came in. 

“TI did not know you were ill,” he said; 
and oh, the sense of comfort, of rest, that the 
invalid felt when she heard his voice—when 
she looked into his clear eyes! “Is it any- 
thing serious? I am so sorry.” 

Esther smiled gently; but he grew grave 
with a startled fear when he saw the change 
in her. 

‘It is not painful—only a little trouble- 
some; and I should not mind it so much, 
but Tessy frets over me.” 

Joseph looked for the first time at Tessy, 
who was sitting apart by the window. She 
barely glanced up as he spoke, but there 
Was a bright red flush in her cheek. And 
her eyes—how soft and appealing they were 
as they looked at him so briefly! Perhaps 
he had been unnecessarily harsh with her; 
she was so young—just a slip of a girl, a 
white flower unfolding. 
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Presently Tessy slipped from the room. 

**Come closer, Joseph,” began Miss Payne, 
nervously clasping and unclasping her hands; 
“T have but a moment, and I wished to say 
to you—perhaps I am meddling—I am sick 
and have many fancies—but, Joseph, if I were 
a young man, loving a shy, half-frightened 
girl, I should say to myself—I should al- 
ways say to myself this truth: ‘A faint heart 
never won fair lady.’” 

Joseph looked at her; his face turned red 
and then white, and then he burst out into 
a curious, hysterical laugh. 

“God bless you, Miss Payne. I believe 
you are the best woman in the world,” he 
said earnestly. He kissed her hand; how 


‘cold it was! how wan and sad and tired she 


looked! but—not a meddler: no. 

When Joseph took his leave, as he walked 
along the hall he heard behind a door half 
open the notes of a piano and a low voice 
singing—Tessy’s voice. Joseph hesitated 
a moment, then plucking up courage, re- 
peating to himself with a queer little smile 
the words, ‘“‘faint heart never won fair lady,” 
he pushed the door open and went in. 

‘Tessy was there alone, playing and singing 
softly to herself. She jumped up when she 
saw who her visitor was. 

“Stay,” he said quickly; “I did not come 
to disturb you; I came to listen.” 

Tessy stopped and stood silent, with bent 
face. 

“Won’t you sing me one song?” he 
pleaded. 

But Tessy turned away, and began to 
gather up her scattered music-sheets. 

“T can’t sing in German,” she answered 
coldly. ‘My songs are all simple ones. 
They are only English songs, not worth lis- 
tening to.” 

He looked at her, hesitated once more 
for the last time, then took a step forward. 

“Why do you treat me in this cold way, 
Tessy?” he burst out. ‘Have I offended 
you in any way? What have I done ?” 

“You? No; it is nothing, only—only—” 

And then it was all over, and Tessy was 
sobbing her grief and joy and resentment all 
out together on Joseph’s shoulder. 
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He drew her thus close for a little space, 
and then he held her out at arm’s length 
away from him. 

“Willst du mir nicht einen kuss geben?” 
he said, laughing; and then Tessy lifted a 
flower-fair face and Joseph took his kiss. 

“Liebchen,” he whispered tenderly; and 
oh, the beauty of that old sweet German 
word as Joseph spoke it! “Liebchen, shall 
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we tell Esther now?” Then he looked at 
her more closely. 

“And you have got on the beloved white 
dress. You must always wear it, O weisse 
Blume.” 

Tessy laughed. 
she said. 

But alas! Esther was asleep. 

Asleep, and her darling was safe. 

Millie W. Carpenter. 


? 


“Come to Esther now,’ 
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Comer, the day is breaking, Jim; 
Saffron fading green and gray; 

From the depths of cafions dim 
Comes the deer-hound’s early bay. 

Print the turf with fairy bound, 
Light of foot and swift of limb; 

Flying deer nor following hound 
Can o’ertake you, Jim. 


Purple skies the new day bind; 

Brooks creep low through purple shade; 
Peaks approach and fall behind; 

Rivers near and splash and fade. 
Mountains know no craggy steep, 

Rivers hold no current grim, 
Treacherous sand, nor darksome deep, 

That can balk you, Jim. 


On the hills the cattle wake, 

Sweet their low upon the morn; 
Sweet the manzanitas shake 

Faintest fragrance to the dawn. 
Than the warbling birds more sweet, 

Waking on each sun-tipped limb, 
Is the beating of your feet 

On the trail-way, Jim. 


Onward till the night shall fall 
Cool and tender o’er the land; 
Passion-flowers drape her wall, 
And the porch where she will stand 
Praying through night’s flashing roofs 
For the moon’s uprolling rim, 
For the music of your hoofs, 
And our coming, Jim. 


Virginia Peyton. 
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On the margin of a small stream in the 
old home of the Wylackies beyond the North 
Eel, some thirty miles from Camp Wright in 
northern California, stands a little log cabin 
nestling under the sheltering branches of a 
grove of oak-trees. It is as difficult of ac- 
cess as it is unpretending in appearance, for 
the tortuous mountain trail leading to it is 
narrow and steep. The country even now 
is but little known or traveled, except by 
some stray sheep-herder or hunter who ad- 
ventures himself therein to gather together 
portions of a scattered flock or in search of 
game driven to it as a last resort. The sur- 
face is cut up at all angles by deep, narrow 
ravines and gulches, or short cafons, running 
in and out in all directions, with sides ragged 
and scraggy, often almost perpendicular, and 
covered in parts with nearly impenetrable 
chemisal and thick clumps of manzanita, 
verde, or grease-wood, growing here and 
there among gray moss-covered bowlders— 
enfants perdus in the wake of ancient glaciers 
—with small groves of scrub-oaks and ma- 
drofes among them. 

The army trail to Camp Gaston—a de- 
ceiving soufgon of a right track leading to 
port amid thousands of sheep trails leading 
to perdition, each and every one better 
beaten than it—passes not very far from the 
cabin; and it frequently happens that army 
officers take their way by it across the moun- 
tains toward distant Hoopa, sensibly prefer- 
ring romantic scenery from a mule’s-back 
observatory, with nights a /a delle étotle, to 
sea-sickness and unwilling round dances on 
the Pelican, with the sad sea waves of the 
lamb-like Humboldt bar as accompaniments. 
Should one of these, weary and travel-worn, 
come upon the cabin in an inadvertent di- 
vergence, his trouble in reaching it will be 
more than repaid in the pleasure his com- 
ing will give to the inmates of the little 
mountain home and in the true hospitality 
that he will receive from them. 
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The joyous shouts of dusky little children 
gamboling under the oaks or on the banks 
of the little streamlet, with the murmuring 
water-falls over moss-covered rocks over- 
hung with drooping ferns, will herald his 
approach, and he will be met at the door— 
framed in morning-glories festooning with 
an interlaced wild grape-vine—with glad 
smiles and extended hands, by a tall, slender 
woman, in whose sweet, nut-brown face—de- 
spite its full Indian characteristics—the traces 
of great beauty still linger, though the once 
coal-black hair is already thickly streaked 
with gray. ‘The longer the hungry subaltern, 
bewildered in scouting, or his no less lost 
senior on his way to investigate some mil- 
itary dereliction on the Trinity, tarries be- 
neath the humble roof, the more the simple 
hearts it shelters will be pleased. The chil- 
dren will gather without fear at his knee 
and look up lovingly in his face, as if in an 
old friend’s ; for Um-wa, the gentle mother, 
has taught them to love the blue-clad soldier 
for the sake of the one who helped her in her 
need. For Um-wa, the fast-fading woman, 
the daughter of one of the last head chiefs 
of the ancient Nome-cults, who were the ter- 
ror of Mendocino County before the whites 
came, has a history; and the homely shelter 
in the little nook at the foot of the snow- 
capped mountains is a haven of rest. 

In early days—comparatively speaking, 
and viewed from a Californian standpoint 
—she had been foremost among the maidens 
of her people—now gone forever—in the 
beauty and grace of her savage nature: the 
brown rose of the Yollo-Bolles, or Snow- 
peaks. But she was not a flower without 
perfume: the perfume of the mountain wild 
flower was equaled by the virtue of its 
beauty, blooming unseen and unknown; for, 
despite Nordhoff’s verdict on the Northern 
California Indians, they had then, as now, 
pure women among them. Until her seven- 
teenth birthday, tallied by each succeeding 
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snow at the foot of Mount Wirt, the needle- 
like king of the West Yollo-Bolles, she had 
never seen a white man, although that part 
of northern California, from the bay of 
San Pablo to the head-waters of the Russian 
and Eel rivers and the estuaries of the coast, 
was already becoming rapidly settlec by 
them ; for the Wylackies were, unlike the 
neighboring Indians, a warlike, predatory 
tribe—whence their old appellation among 
the others from the Sacramento Valley to 
the sea, and from the Bay to the Oregon 
line, of ‘‘ Nome-cults,” or nation of warriors 
or fighting men; and the few white settlers 
in Round Valley—the Indian Ome-haut— 
some thirty miles to the south, had enough to 
do to secure their foothold in the territory of 
the Yukas without adventuring themselves 
in the Wylackie country. 

“Old Tom Henley,” the then superin- 
tendent of Indian affairs for the State, had 
located an Indian farm—the old Nome-cult 
—in the valley as a dependency or branch 
of the Nome-Lackee Indian Reservation in 
the foothills of the Sacramento Valley, in 
Tehama County; and an attempt, which had 
partially succeeded, was being made to gath- 
er thereon, as a well-cloaked land-grab, all 
the Indians in the vicinity. ‘The Wylackies, 
however, kept aloof, and so far, part of the 
Yukas only, together with a few Nevadas 
brought from that territory by a man named 
Storms to act as a nucleus for the new es- 
tablishment, had accepted the title of “un- 
fortunate wards of the nation,” with hard 
work and bad treatment as emoluments, and 
death by slow starvation or speedy bullets 
in prospective. A settlement, consisting of 
a solitary log shanty on the margin of a 
small stream, with a ruffian as occupant 
and an unlimited supply of ammunition as 
provisions, had been made in We-to-com, 
some tweity miles farther south, as an 
accessory to the land-grab in Round Valley, 
which, under the soothing name of Eden, 
was prospering rapidly, as far as killing the 
Yukas in the neighborhood was concerned; 
and civilization was advancing fast toward the 
sunny, wildoats-covered slopes of the home 
of the Wylackies beyond the North Eel. 
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As time went on, the settlers followed one 
another to their new-found home in an al- 
most inaccessible wilderness, and clustered 
their land claimsaround and about the Indian 
Reservation, very much to the disgust of the 
originators of the scheme, in whose calcu- 
lations the pre-emption of other squatter 
titles interfering with theirs did not enter. 
With them came others, known, in the expres- 
sive vernacular of the country and of the 
times, as “‘floaters”—men without fixed occu- 
pation or abodes, here to-day and somewhere 
else to-morrow. They came some as hunt- 
ers, others as stock-herders, and, having no 
interests at stake, the life which they carried 
in their hands excepted, were not over- 
scrupulous in their intercourse with the 
Indians among whom they were living for 
the time being. 

An outrage here and there by these men 
upon the so far unoffending aborigines soon 
fomented an animosity between the two 
races, with an aggressive progression, culmi- 
nating at last in a process of extermination on 
the part of the whites, with an ineffectual 
attempt at resistance and retaliation every 
once in a while on the part of the Indian. 
This soon necessitated the presence of United 
States troops to preserve peace and order 
between the conflicting parties and to pro- 
tect the Indians from the whites as much as 
the whites from the Indians, although the 
urgent call for aid was made by those who 
needed it least of all—the settlers. 

But the protection conferred upon the 
natives by the apparatus belli of the general 
commonwealth—consisting in this instance 
of a small detachment from the Sixth Infan- 
try—extended only within the narrow bounds 
of the Indian Reservation; and even there 
it was but nominal, owing to the conflicting 
interests, or rather prerogatives, of the civil, 
military, and interior branches of the body 
politic. Between the three, with the settlers 
as an auxiliary force, something like Bliicher 
outflanking Grouchy at Waterloo, the poor 
Indians were fast becoming introduced to 
civilization by what seemed then, if not now, 
the only avenue open to savages—extermi- 
nation. As if to complicate matters, or rath- 
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er expedite the process, the Executive of 
California, acting in conformity with certain 
representations made by part of the settlers 
—who, it appears, thought that cold lead, 
disease, and starvation were not sufficient 
without an organized final effort—had grant- 
ed authority to raise a certain number of 
volunteers; and under these joint auspices 
the work was bravely approaching completion 
with logical precision. 

Numbered among the whites at this junc- 
ture, and occupying a status between the 
“floater” and the respectable settler, was a 
man named Bland, a wild dare-devil of that 
class described by a well-known writer as 
belonging to the genus emigranics, species 
remigrantes. He was characterized in the 
official reports of the army officers of the 
State as a lawless ruffian; he had, however 
(according to a few remaining settlers who 
knew him, and who say that, like his great 
prototype, he was not as black as he is 
painted), many good traits, which in less wild 
surroundings might have altogether redeemed 
his character. Brave to temerity, he went in 
and out, singly and at pleasure, among the 
Indians, not only in the valley, but also in 
the fastnesses of the surrounding mountains ; 
although they swarmed in those days with 
wandering bands of natives, whose amity 
toward the whites was, to say the least, in 
the absence of any overt acts, questionable. 
He had more than once ventured alone with 
nothing but his trusty old rifle and per- 
haps a revolver or two on each side of his 
buckskin overalls, with a bowie-knife for an 
emergency, into the very midst of the more 
than half-hostile Wylackies. Among them, 
as well as among all the others, he had estab- 
lished for himself a reputation of reckless 
daring, if not merciless cruelty. 

A story is told of him in illustration of his 
utter fearlessness toward Indians, as well as of 
the good humor and reckless jollity that his 
apologists dwell on. One day while hunting 
with a younger companion in the rmhountains 

on the very one, in fact, that now bears 
his name and embalms it in undeserved im- 
mortality—they perceived some forty Yukas 
coming toward them on a narrow trail wend- 
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ing along a declivity on the side of a pre- 
cipitous descent. They walked one behind 
the other in single file, from habit, as well as 
from the nature of the ground. They were 
out hunting also, or on some other expedition 
of greater or lesser import. Bland thought the 
occasion good to demonstrate for his young 
friend’s admiration how easily he could 
manage Indians, and how utterly sams peur 
if not sans reproche he was besides. Unper- 
ceived by them, the white men placed them- 
selves in hiding behind a thick, obligingly 
convenient evergreen, and as the foremost 
of the unsuspicious Indians came on his 
way toward them and neared the green 
screen, the sharp click of the hammers, as 
the whites cocked their rifles and brought 
them to bear, struck upon his ear, and look- 
ing up, the startled red-skin found himself 
covered at point-blank range, without the 
slightest prospect of a favorable trajectory, 
and unable to move for fear of being stopped 
by an unerring bullet. 

Bland, with a demoniacal scowl upon his 
by no means handsome face, ordered him to 
advance singly, throw his bow and arrows 
down on the ground near the trail, and to 
go and squat down at some distance, with 
eyes to the front and at attention; the next 
was peremptorily ordered to go through the 
same manual without unnecessary delay, and 
so on to the last of the file, until all the bows 
and arrows were piled up high in one spot, 
and all the Indians sitting down in a row in 
another, with their mouths wide open in great 
astonishment, and in fear, too, for they knew 
the man they had to deal with. 

Leaning upon his rifle, Bland gravely took 
off his faded old beaver, saluted them col- 
lectively with great impartiality, and after a 
few preliminary “hems” to clear his throat, 
began to expatiate at length upon the prowess 
of the whites, their desire to get along well 
with the Indians and to kill as few of them 
as possible, and upon the beauties and bless- 
ings of friendship and good-fellowship in 
general as well as in particular. It is pre- 
sumable, as coming within the scope of 
probabilities, that his sermon was seasoned 
pretty often with expressions and sentiments 
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not quite orthodox, and perhaps irrelevant 
to the subject-matter; but be that fact as it 
may, it is certain that never did expounder, 
sacred or profane, have a more attentive 
or submissive audience—the Indians were 
afraid to wink. More than this, his compan- 
ion, from whose Blandial reminiscences we 
have garnered this episode of the Missourian 
wolf in lamb’s wool, is of opinion that had 
the congregation been well enough supplied 
with money, and had the faded old beaver of 
the pro tempore preacher been passed around 
for missionary purposes, he would have ac- 
quired a competence for life; for his audi- 
ence, by this time half cramped to death, 
would have then and there robbed Peter to 
pay Paul. For two long hours, from firstly 
to sixteenthly, they stared at him, listening 
with unwilling ears but wide-open eyes to 
his well-rounded, high-sounding periods ex- 
pressed half in upper-Missouri English and 
half in one or two Indian and nondescript 
dialects that none but a Missourian from Pike 
could have wholly understood; until, when 
his throat became so dry that he could keep 
on no longer, he condensed the essence of 
his peroration in a burst of eloquence and 
grandiloquent flourish, which might have 
been in modern Latin or sacred Sanscrit for 
all they knew to the contrary. Then, with 
a partonizing wave of the hand, he dismissed 
the compulsory congregation with an attempt 
at a mock blessing. The first proselyte was 
ordered to rise—which he did something 
after the fashion of Rip Van Winkle after 
his twenty years’ sleep—take his bow and 
arrows from the pile, and go on his way re- 
joicing in the good words he had heard, with 
a parting admonition not to forget them in a 
hurry, for the precepts would fructify. Then 
another and another were bidden to do like- 
wise, until the two white men only remained 
in the so quickly improvised open-air lec- 
ture-room. 

Bland remained standing, watching silent- 
ly until the last one had disappeared beyond 
the brow of the nearest acclivity—which 
they lost no time in doing—and then threw 
himself at full length upon the ground with 
a long, joyous laugh, so full of fun and so 
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irresistibly catching in its nature, that his 
friend forgot for the time being his anxiety 
as to what ultimate designs the Indians may 
have had on the ground of so one-sided a 
practical joke, and could not but join in. 
When Bland rose from the ground, however, 
his face assumed a grave expression, and 
turning to his still laughing friend, he said 
slowly and earnestly: 

“Well, Charley, it is all very well to laugh, 
but I doubt very much if those red-skins 
ever got such good advice before, and /or 
nothing ; and I begin to think that I have 
mistaken my vocation, for nature never in- 
tended me for a scalawag.” 

He was hunting one early summer day in 
the vicinity of the haunted Lah-met of the 
Nome-cults, now the Rocky Cafon of the 
whites, one of the most interesting natural 
features of Mendocino County, just below 
the present Humboldt trail near the Trinity 
line, and where the North Eel abruptly 
changes its course on its way to the sea 
from due south to due west. He came 
upon Um-wa, the Wylackie maiden, who had 
rambled away from the other women of her 
tribe while gathering the blossoms of the 
white clover which grows in patches among 
the wild oats on the banks of the stream, 
and who with her half-filled basket had lain 
down to rest for an hour, and had fallen 
asleep. 

Bland had one spot paramount in weak- 
ness to all the others in his otherwise iron 
nature ; he was very impressionable, espe- 
cially as to women; the more so that at that 
time women of his own race, who might have 
had a refining and redeeming influence*over 
him, were exceedingly scarce. In point of 
fact, as far as that part of Mendocino was 
concerned, it may be said that there were 
literally no white women. As he gazed 
upon the well-shaped Indian girl lying all 
unconscious of his eager scrutiny, with her 
head resting on her extended arm, and with 
lips half parted and smiling as if in a gentle 
and pleasing dream, he succumbed to her 
influence at once, and became, in one sense, 
the captive of his capture. His courtship 
was not shackled by restrictions attendant 
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upon affinities. The party of the first part 
was more than willing: that was enough ac- 
cording to the Blandial code, whose funda- 
mental principle was “the right of the 
strongest”; and before sunset the poor Um- 
wa found herself enthroned and locked up 
securely in the hunter's cabin—the unwilling 
queen of the lowly abode and of an ab- 
horred prince consort, who took good care 
to place his rifle and other weapons where 
she could not reach them. 

Rough as the man was by nature and by 
circumstances, he was not altogether devoid 
of a dim knowledge of some of the ameni- 
ties of life, and of the dues from man to wo- 
man, be she white, red, or black; although 
he was not given to splitting hairs on that or 
any other subject, even if he was already 
more than half madly in love. But his rude 
and almost half-shy courtesy toward the dis- 
consolate Indian girl was of no avail, and 
his almost heart-broken captive would not 
be consoled. Watching her opportunity, 
she succeeded one night soon after in es- 
caping from the cabin, despite the vigilance 
of her abductor. By doubling here and 
there upon her tracks in the chemisal, or 
hiding every once in a while behind some 
thick clump of verde or displaced bowl- 
der, to evade her pursuer, she finally 
reached safely an outpost of the small de- 
tachment of regular soldiers occupying the 
valley. The officer in command was 
touched by her youth and beauty, as well as 
by the distressing circumstances of her case, 
which, after innumerable difficulties, she 
succeeded at last in making him understand, 
and sent her with an escort for protection 
to the Indian Reservation to await the arri- 
val of some of her people to whom runners 
were dispatched the next morning. 

But in the mean time, and before they 
could reach the place, Bland had ascer- 
tained her whereabouts. He came to the 
Reservation in broad daylight on some pre- 
tense or other, availed himself of the time 
when all the other Indians were congregated 
around the supervisor’s storehouse await- 
ing the issue of their more than scanty pit- 
tance, and stole unperceived into the wig- 
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wam, or brush shanty temporarily assigned 
to the girl for shelter. With his handker- 
chief bound over her mouth to prevent her 
cries for help from being heard, he succeed- 
ed in reaching his cabin under the lee of the 
Blue Nose ridge, some miles from the val- 
ley, and poor, forlorn Um-wa, more than 
desolate, was placed under lock and key 
once more. 

Deceived by her dumb sorrow, and labor- 
ing under the impression that she was be- 
coming reconciled to her fate, which Ae did 
not think hard by any means, he relaxed 
his watchfulness by degrees. One day, while 
he was busy at something or other outside 
of the cabin with the door inadvertently 
left open, she flew out of it like an arrow 
from a bow, speeding through the grease- 
wood and wild laurel, until, faint, bleeding 
at all pores, and moaning like a stricken 
deer, she reached what had become to her 
a city of refuge—the Indian Reservation. A 
detail from the small garrison marched at 
once into the mountains to arrest Bland and 
bring him to account. But he had surmised 
this action on the part of the commander, 
and being thoroughly acquainted with the 
topography of the country, had hidden him- 
self where he could not be found; and after 
an unsuccessful search, the soldiers returned 
to the post as they came—empty-handed. 

For a few days the Wylackie girl enjoyed 
a period of comparative rest while awaiting 
the arrival of her people who were searching 
the mountains for her. They were expected 
the next morning, when late one dark night 
the indefatigable Bland, led on by a love 
which he could no longer resist, dashed in 
among the Yuka women with whom Um- 
wa had been placed; and before an alarm 
could be given he was on his horse with the 
again recaptured girl in his arms, and on his 
way toward the mountains. 

The abduction, however, was immediately 
reported to the military, and pursuit made 
at once, and so earnestly that the rescuing 
party soon came up with Bland. To save 
himself from the indignant and by this time 
infuriated soldiers, he threw the persecuted 
girl from his saddle, and eventually succeed- 
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ed in making good his escape in the dark. 
Um-wa, fortunately unharmed by the fall, 
although fainting from fear and rough usage, 
was taken back to the Reservation. 

But Bland had only escaped -retribution 
for a time; forever within him, gnawing at 
his heart by day and by night, like a dark 
Nemesis hurrying him on to his doom, was 
the love that he could not conquer. For 
weeks and for months, in mountains and 
in valleys, sometimes among friends, oftener 
among foes, he wandered in search of her 
he could not find, and who had become 
dearer than life to him; sleeping at night in 
the hollow of trees, under the shelter of 
rocks, with the moans of the night wind and 
the hooting of owls around him to make 
darkness still drearier; brooding upon the 
memory of his lost love until daylight ap- 
peared; then onward again across moun- 
tains and streams—onward to his fate—on- 
ward, without intermission, to the atonement 
that he could not evade. 

One evening just before sunset, weary 
and nearly famished, he came upon a large 
party of Wylackies under their head chief. 
They had hutted for the night in a small 
cove at the foot of the mountain which to 
this day is known by his name. He asked 
them for food. They were about to provide 
for his wants when Um-wa appeared. She 
was of the party, and had been gathering 
ferns for her temporary couch a little way 
up the creek in an angle of which the camp 
had been made. At the sight of her tor- 
mentor, she threw her armful on the ground, 
and sprung trembling, with a cry of fear, to 
her father’s side. ‘The long search was over; 
Bland was recognized, and the Wylackies 
were upon him. 

He knew no law, but fear was also a 
stranger to his heart. He knew well that 
his last hour had come, and well he would 
know how to die. Bounding to his feet, 
with a scornful, half-muttered curse upon 
his lips, he drew his revolver, and every bar- 
rel told. Empty, he threw it in their faces, 
and clubbing his rifle, struck right and left, 
crushing with a dull thud through the brains 
of his foes. 
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On his knees at last, bleeding and faint, 
but dauntless as ever, his eye never flinched, 
his heart never quailed—he deserved to live. 
But numbers were against him: and suc- 
cumbing for the last time, pinioned hand 
and foot, he was tied to the stake. 

He knew no death-song; he only knew 
the love that brought him to his death, and 
to the last he gazed upon her face. Um-wa 
had never heard of the teachings of Chris- 
tianity, and yet she knew its best lesson— 
“Forgiveness unto thine enemy.” Fromchief 
to braves, from braves to chief, with clasped 
hands and eyes swimming in tears, she ran; 
but vain as her struggles had been among 
the white clover at the foot of the Lah-met 
spanning the North Eel, as vain were her 
entreaties and her prayers—and the death- 
dance of the Wylackies began. 

The morning sun rose upon a deserted 
camp; the wild flowers bloomed as sweet 
and the song of the forest birds was as cheer- 
ful as before, but its first rays rested upon 
still glowing embers and the charred remains 
of human feet and hands. 

Some time after this, Captain Jarboe, who 
had been commissioned by Governor Weller 
to civilize the Indians of Mendocino by 
bringing them against their will to encounter 
starvation on the Reservation, and who, in 
pursuance of this laudable object, was busily 
engaged with some forty volunteers in ex- 
terminating them all, came upon the spot. 
He was at the time searching the mountains 
for Bland, whose prolonged absence from 
his habitual haunts was beginning to trouble 
the settlers. For in those early days a white 
man counted for something among his kind, 
no matter what character he bore in the com- 
munity. 

In the middle of a little cove formed by 
the angle of a mountain streamlet intersect- 
ing with the Eel River, on the other side ot 
the most prominent landmark of Round 
Valley, Bland Mountain, they found the 
remains of a fire, with a few white calcined 
bones showing among the darker wood- 
ashes. ‘The ground all around bore the still 
distinguishable evidences ofa desperate strug- 
gle, as if more than one life had been fought 
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for and lost amid the drooping ferns and 
trampled-down wild flowers. As Bland was 
never seen again, it was surmised that he had 
perished there in the tortures of the fiery 
stake, after gallantly defending himself to 
the last against overpowering numbers. 

But after all these years, when home 
scenes of contentment and peace have nearly 
effaced the memory of strife and bloodshed 
among the Indians on the Reservation, as 
well as among the whites in their little village 
near by, the last of the nearly extinct Wy- 
lackies gives the romantic little dell with the 
babbling rivulet a wide berth in his hunt 
after the fast-disappearing game or on his 
fishing excursions. For often at night, when 
the moon shines bright, the shadowy forms 
of victim and executioners are dimly seen 
rehearsing the tragedy and expiation once 
more; and more than one belated and trem- 
bling Indian has heard wailings mingled 
with curses borne upon the night wind from 
among the ferns and willows, as awe-struck 
and silent he hastened toward home. 


Among the old, musty records of Gen- . 


eral Clarke’s administration of California 
affairs, at the military headquarters in San 
Francisco, is the following official letter. It 
is signed by an officer of the regular army, 
who in the old Mexican days had followed 
Scott over more than one field, and who in 
the late war between the States fell dead 
upon a Tennessee battle-field, gallantiy charg- 
ing a Union battery under the gray uniform, 
which, among all the flower of the South, 
covered no truer, braver, tenderer heart. 

“T report the following for the information 
of the general commanding the department 
relative to military and Indian affairs in 
Round Valley: One Bland, a citizen, has 
undoubtedly been killed by the Indians. 
One of those who committed the murder, or 
rather who killed Bland in self-defense, I 
have as a prisoner, and shall turn him over 
to the civil authorities of this county; and 
should they decline to receive him, I shall 
send him to the Reservation at Mendocino. 

“This Bland was a noted ruffian, who had 
committed many outrages upon unoffending 
Indians. He took a squaw from her, people 
by force; she escaped from him and came to 
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the Reservation; he came after her and car- 
ried her off. I sent a party to arrest him 
while I was in the valley, but he escaped, 
and the girl was placed on the Reservation 
again for safety. He afterwards came in at 
night and forcibly carried her off once more. 
Pursuit was made and the girl recaptu-ed, 
but Bland escaped; and he has since been 
out in the mountains harassing and annoy- 
ing the Indians, and following up this girl, 
until at last he has met with a well-merited 
death.” 

But the young Indian reported as arrested 
by the gallant old soldier was neither tried 
by the civil authorities of Mendocino Coun- 
ty nor sent to the death-breeding corral at 
Mendocino City. 

In these quieter days, in the little log 
shelter nestled under the snow-capped moun- 
tains, half-way between the Ome-haut and 
the sea, around the cheerful, well-stocked 
hearth, while the storm and the north wind 
shriek outside among ihe pines in the win- 
ter nights; or in the summer evening under 
the wide-spreading branches of the oaks, 
arching like an zgis of peace and protection 
above its humble roof, with the harvest- 
moon throwing a half-obscured yellow light 
over the Bland Mountain, and the rush of 
the waters of the Eel River rolling onward 
among the pre-Adamite bowlders on their 
way to the sea, deadened by the distance— 
the story of the death-fight among the ferns 
and wild flowers is sometimes told to 
earnest little faces clustering around the 
sweet-faced Indian mother with the dove- 
like eyes and the half-pensive smile upon 
the lips. The shy grace of former days in 
her slender form is half hidden by a neat 
calico print, and a white bit of collar is 
around the graceful neck. And that manly 
brown hand, as true as it is supple and 
strong, stroking lovingly the once coal-black 
hair already thickly streaked with gray, be- 
longs to John, the smart hunter and thrifty 
sheep-owner, the tender husband and kind- 
hearted father despite his full Indian blood. 
The bullet-hole in his shoulder will remind 
him as long as he lives of that summer 
evening’s avenging episode in the early days 
of Old Mendocino. A. G. T. 
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AFTER plowing is over, the land is general- 
ly ready for the seed. But if the soil has 
plowed up very rough, harrowing is some- 
times necessary as a preliminary to sowing. 
Seed-time for winter-sowing lasts three 
months—December, January, and February 
—commencing often some time in November. 
But the sowing of land that lies fallow dur- 
ing the summer is done much earlier in the 
fall, before the first rains and while the 
ground is dry. It may be done at any time 
after harvest—say from August to October or 
November. The summer-fallow is thus 
ready for all the rains, and has a much 
longer season for growth. These are great 
advantages, especially in dry seasons and 
on the poorer lands. Mr. G. W. Colby 
says: “It makes little difference in the time 
of maturing of grain whether sown in Oc- 
tober or March or April—giving us seven 
months of the year for seeding.” 

As a rule, poorest lands should be sown 
earliest. For on rich lands grain, if sown 
early, is in danger of making too rank a 
growth of straw, and thereby lodging and 
perishing. Wheat is sown first, then barley, 
then oats. 

Grain is usually sown broadcast, by a 
sowing machine attached to a wagon, and 
operated by a chain connecting with the 
wagon wheel. Many farmers use drills, and 
to advantage. It is a somewhat slower and 
more expensive way, but on some if not 
most kinds of lands is the best. 

Harrowing and cross-harrowing follow the 
sowing. Sometimes the soil requires a third 
harrowing. When the grain is about three 
inches high, the land is rolled. This pro- 
cess crushes the lumps, and leaves the sur- 
face more even for the header or reaper. 

Harvesting is done almost entirely by 
machinery. When the grain is ripe, it is 
usually cut by headers. Of these, that 
known as the Haynes Improved seems to 
be a favorite in all quarters of the State. 


These machines are too familiar to every 
visitor of the country during harvest-time to 
need detailed description here. They con- 
sist of long frames armed at the front with 
reaping knives, and are pushed into the 
standing grain by horses fastened behind. 
Behind the knives, and parallel with them, 
revolves an endless draper of canvas, about 
four feet wide and elevated and ending in a 
spout at the side of the machine. A wagon 
carrying a large, hopper-shaped header-box, 
from fourteen to sixteen feet long and eight 
feet wide, and higher on one side than the 
other, accompanies the header, the lower 
side of the box being next the machine. 
The knives clip the stalks a few inches be- 
low the heads. The heads fall upon the 
draper, are carried up the incline through 
the spout, and are poured into the header- 
box. 

Headers cut a swath of from eight to six- 
teen and even twenty-four feet wide. The 
usual width is twelve feet. The wider head- 
ers can be used only on large fields free 
from stumps, trees, and other obstructions. 
The number of horses used to propel the 
header varies from four to twelve. <A head- 
er twelve feet wide, propelled by six good 
horses or mules, will cut about thirty acres 
per day. As soon as one header wagon is 
full, its place is supplied by another, while 
the loaded wagon is drawn to the stack or 
the threshing machine, as the case may be. 
The small farmers and those who cannot 
make a large outlay of capital on machinery 
and labor at any one time stack the headed 
grain, and thresh it afterwards from the 
stacks. There is of course no uniform rule 
as to the size of the stacks. Their contents 
are said roughly to vary from twelve hun- 
dred to thirty-five hundred bushels. Even 
some of the large farmers prefer the method 
of stacking from the headers, and threshing 
afterwards. Mr. Bidwell considers it prefer- 
able. It is more economical. When the 
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heading and threshing are done at the same 
time, the grain being carried directly from 
the header to the separator, the outlay for 
men, horses, and apparatus is very large. 
A separator which threshes from twelve hun- 
dred to sixteen hundred bushels per day re- 
quires three headers and nine wagons to 
keep it running. This represents from thir- 
ty to forty horses and nearly the same num- 
ber of men. This method is much in use 
among the owners of large farms—say three 
thousand acres and over. 

The transfer of grain from the header to 
the thresher necessarily involves waste, much 
of the grain being tossed over the sides of 
the header-boxes. When the transfer is 
from the header to stacks and from the 
stacks to the threshers, the loss is still 
greater, being augmented, for instance, by 
the grain left in the stack bottoms. These 
and other objections to this clumsy process, 
together with the disadvantage of employing 
so many men at once, have led to the inven- 
tion of an ingenious machine, the working 
of which was described in article I.—the 
combined header and thresher. This ma- 
chine was patented but a few years ago, by 
a firm in Stockton, California. Its cost is 
about $3,000. It is capable of cutting from 
twenty-five to forty acres per day, according 
to size. From sixteen to twenty-four ani- 
mals are required. To run the machine the 
services of only four men are necessary—a 
driver, pilot, sack-sewer, and one to regulate 
the height of the knife. The cost of har- 
vesting by this mode is one dollar per acre, 
and the cost by the old plan is from three to 
four dollars per acre. ‘These machines are 
said to have given great satisfaction. How- 
ever, I understand that the grain threshed 
by them is filled with dust, and rates low on 
this account. And on one occasion, riding 
about the farm of C. M. Stetson of Stanis- 
laus, in the wake of one of these machines, 
I noticed that the ground passed over by the 
machine was considerably strewn with grain; 
and the straw coming out of the thresher- 
box was by no means free from a like indi- 
cation of waste. The percentage of loss 
may be less than in the old method. 

VoL. II.—1o. 
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Instead of the header, the combined 
reaper and binder is coming considerably 
into use; and it possesses some very marked 
advantages over its clumsy predecessor. By 
this new machine the grain is cut near the 
ground, and instead of being tossed in loose 
stalks or heads into a header-box, it drops at 
intervals off the board of the reaper, neatly 
tied with stout cord into compact sheaves, 
which may be loaded into wagons and car- 
ried without great loss. One of the chief 
advantages of this machine over the header 
lies in the fact that, in order to successfully 
operate the latter, the grain must be thor- 
oughly ripe. In this condition it is liable 
to waste. Mr. Bidwell states some of the 
advantages of this machine as follows: 
‘‘With the combined reaper and_ binder 
there would be a saving in time, for harvest 
could be begun one or two weeks earlier, and 
before the hottest weather sets in; in other 
words, the harvest would sooner begin and 
sooner end. ‘The grain is secured before 
dry enough to shell and waste; the straw, 
which is now generally wasted by burning, is 
saved; after the grain is in the dough, the 
sooner cut the better the quality of both 
grain and straw.” 

The threshing is done by separators, those 
known as the Pitt’s Improved, manufactured 
at Buffalo, New York, the Russel Improved, 
manufactured in Ohio, and the Gold Medal 
being largely used. The amount threshed 
per day varies with the size of the machine 
from twelve hundred to three thousand 
bushels. From sixteen to twenty-one men 
are required. 

The threshing machines are run by horse 
power or steam power, the latter being now 
almost universally used. The engines em- 
ployed for this purpose burn wood or straw. 
Straw-burning engines have recently become 
very popular. On the plains where wood is 
scarce they possess of course a great advan- 
tage. It is said also that they are safer. On 
the other hand, it is claimed that wood- 
burners last longer, and keep up a more 
regular power. 

G. W. Colby is authority for the following 
general statement as to the cost of labor: 
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Wages of the men vary according to the 
labor. In the winter months, while prepar- 
ing the soil and seeding, very little if any 
labor commands over thirty dollars per 
month; while in the summer harvesting 
there is a graduated scale from one dollar 
and a half to four dollars per day. Hours 
of service, sunrise to sunset; which in the 
long summer days means in the fields from 
four A. M. to seven P. M. 

While California climate and soil are so 
favorable to cereal culture, our farmers have 
nevertheless many difficulties to contend 
with. It is impossible to give a reliable es- 
timate of the crop until it is actually sacked. 
Wet weather, over-rank growth, wild oats, 
may render a large percentage of wheat 
planted for grain unfit for anything but hay. 

Mr. Bidwell says: “In regard to yield, no 
man can tell. The straw is generally heavy ; 
but we have often learned by sad experience 
that straw is not wheat. The most prom- 
ising grain may lodge and ruin; for lodging 
grain always fails to fill out and mature. The 
heaviest grain is always in most danger of 
lodging. Sometimes we think a field will 
yield forty bushels per acre; and so it would 
if it continued to stand. But if it iodge, we 
may get ten to fifteen bushels of shrunk 
wheat, or it may be a total loss. The wheat 
that I shall save and cut this year (1880) 
will average, I think, twenty-five bushels per 
acre. But very dry north winds, or rain and 
wind to lodge the grain, will diminish that 
estimate. In making such estimates, it is 
well to be careful, for my experience tells 
me that most persons overshoot the mark.” 

In 1880, John Boggs had four thousand 
acres planted in wheat, and estimated his 
yield at twenty-five bushels per acre. But 
two weeks of north winds reduced this esti- 
mate ten per cent. 

As to the average yield per acre of the 
cereals, the following statements are of value: 

In 1880, J. M. Mansfield in Napa County 
had twelve hundred acres in wheat, estimat- 
ed to yield thirty-three and one-half bushels 
per acre; Dr. Glenn in Colusa had fifty thou- 
sand acres, estimated at less than twenty 
bushels peracre; C. H. Huffmann, of Merced 
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had thirty-three hundred acres, averaging 
thirty bushels per acre. For that year, J. 
B. Lankersheim estimated his crop in Los 
Angeles County at twenty-five bushels per 
acre, some fields yielding forty bushels per 
acre, and others, sown late in February, 
perhaps fifteen bushels per acre. For this 
crop, plowing began on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1879, before the.rain, and on a loose 
loam that had been plowed before. 

J. P. Raymond says, with regard to the 
yield in Salinas Valley: “The average yield 
of wheat and barley I am at a loss to know, 
it having been so different in different por- 
tions of the valley, owing principally to 
other causes than quality of soil. Leaving 
out that portion of the valley where there 
have been continual failures or partial 
failures from the unfortunate adoption of 
a system not at all adapted to the soil 
and climate of that portion referred to, our 
average would stand very high; say, for 
wheat, on the upland portion, from twelve to 
fifteen centals; and on the bottom-lands 
from fifteen to twenty centals for the differ- 
ent seasons, and on the most favored fields 
often as high as thirty centals. Our best 


barley lands are expected to annually yield 


thirty to thirty-five centals.; frequently much 
exceeding that; while our upland barley 
fields are counted upon to give twenty to 
twenty-five centals. These figures may be 
taken as the usual average of the northern 
half of the valley, which seldom suffers from 
lack of moisture.” ; 

In early days the average yield was much 
greater than at present. In the winter of 
1854-55, J. M. Mansfield planted in Napa 
Valley, in the virgin soil, three hundred 
acres of wheat and one hundred acres of 
barley. His yield was forty-one bushels of 
wheat and sixty-five bushels of barley per 
acre. He says: “I was among the few who 
were fortunate enough to secure machinery 
for harvesting and threshing grain; conse- 
quently I was called upon by my neighbors 
to assist them; and while my yield was 
about the average, I did cut and thresh by 
measurement seventy-six and one-half bush- 
els of wheat and one hundred and ten bush- 
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els of barley to the acre. At that time this 
valley was no exception to all of the bay 
counties where grain was raised.” 

G. W. Colby writes: “In 1850, I had 
about two hundred acres of barley and wheat 
on the American River, Sacramento County. 
The seed cost thirteen cents per pound ; the 
barley produced over ninety bushels per 
acre, the wheat only forty bushels. I sold 
the crop for seven and nine cents per pound. 
In 1851, I sowed wheat on the 17th of 
March that yielded over sixty bushels per 
acre.” 

This leads naturally to the consideration 
of the deterioration of the soil and the 
modes adopted to prevent its total exhaus- 
tion—a subject which is daily growing more 
important in our State. Fora long time the 
great fertility exhibited by the soil in this 
State though cultivated many consecutive 
years almost convinced the farmers that its 
producing power was exhaustless. They 
have gradually been forced to the other view. 
Their experiences in this matter are best 
told by themselves. 

On this subject John Bidwell says: “The 
best lands of California would be hard to 
surpass. Most writers would describe them 
as of ‘inexhaustible fertility.’ But there is 
no such thing as fertility that will endure 
without diminished production. That which 
is drawn from the soil must in some way be 
returned to it. I have seen good lands pro- 
duce over seventy-three bushels of good 
clean wheat per acre, measured. I have 
seen even better wheat that we could not 
take time to measure. Some of these 
lands I have known to be cultivated con- 
tinuously to cereals (wheat, barley, and 
oats) for twenty years. At first the average 
crop would be about forty-one bushels of 
wheat per acre. At last it was not more 
than fifteen bushels; the diminution having 
been gradual during the twenty years. Such 
practice, if continued, will lead, of course, to 
early exhaustion and ruin. California is a 
perfect Egypt for abundance. But we must 
give up the notion of ‘inexhaustible fertility,’ 
for there is no such thing in the sense that 
production will remain undiminished, no 
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matter how much and how long cultivation 
and harvesting may go on. California agri- 
culture is in the morning of its existence. 
Our climate and soil are peculiar. We have 
much—in fact, almost everything—to learn 
Can we begin too soon?” 

I have above referred to the large yield 
per acre in Napa County in 1854~—55, and 
the experience of J. M. Mansfield there at 
that time. From that date to 1860 wheat 
was planted after wheat in that county in 
each successive year. Mr. Mansfield says: 
“From 1860 the wheat produced showed a 
gradual falling off both in the yield and the 
weight per acre. From 1860 to 1865 there 
was such a marked change in this respect 
that producers were forced to inquire into 
the cause.” 

Dr. Glenn adds his testimony as to the 
deterioration of the soil. He says: “I have 
cultivated land for twelve succesgive years; 
have land that has been in cultivation twenty- 
seven years without being summer-fallowed, 
and has a crop on it this season (1880) that 
will average over twenty bushels per acre. 
Land does deteriorate: will lose, after hav- 
ing been cultivated from twenty to twenty- 
five years, fifty per cent. I think land like 
the piece mentioned above would have 
yielded in its virgin state fifty bushels per 
acre. ‘The loss mentioned above resulted 
from the land being continually cultivated 
to wheat.” 

G. W. Colby says on this subject: “On 
black adobe and loamy bottom-lands subject 
to overflow occasionally I can perceive no 
diminution in production in thirty years of 
grain-raising. I have never had a failure, 
though very many about me have, owing gen- 
erally to poor cultivation and sowing when 
the soil was not in proper condition, Our 
light soils want rest, pasturage, and summer- 
fallowing, and with /ke seasons, I see no 
material difference in production where 
cropped twenty-five and thirty years. I have 
river bottom-lands that have produced crops 
of wheat for twenty-six years successively, 
and have as large a crop this year (1880) 
as ever—over fifty bushels per acre. It is 
want of proper cultivation, frequent plowing, 
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thorough destruction of foul stuff before sow- 
ing, and frequent change of seed that lead 
to light crops; the fault is not in the soil.” 

Testimony similar to Mr. Colby’s comes 
from J. B. Lankersheim with regard to Los 
Anyeles County. He says: “In relation to 
deterioration of the soil, it is scarcely per- 
ceptible in this county. In fact, it is consid- 
ered better to plant barley on new land, as 
the growth of wheat is too rank at first. 
Land that has been in barley eight and ten 
years shows no diminution in fertility. This 
is owing to the natural fertility of the soil, 
and to the fact that during seasons of light 
rainfall the crops are small and do not ex- 
haust the soil. Occasionally a dry year 
allows the land to rest, and no doubt this 
prevents too rapid deterioration.” It may be 
added that in this county pasturing sheep 
and stock on grain land for three or four 
months in the year is customary. 

It will be noticed that where deterioration 
does not occur it is because of precautions 
taken against it, as in Mr. Colby’s case; or 
where custom and climate act as prevent- 
ives, as in Mr. Lankersheim’s case. 

Convinced of the fact of deterioration of 
land when cultivated continuously, the farm- 
ers have cast about for preventives and 
remedies. Many plans have been tried, 
among them the following: Plowing in the 
stubble; sleeping the land, farming half the 
year about; plowing in some suitable crop; 
rotation of crop$; manuring; pasturing; 
chemical fertilizing; deep plowing; irriga- 
tion; summer-fallowing. 

As to plowing in the stubble, J. M. Mans- 
field gives the following account: “Views 
(as to prevention and cure of deterioration) 
were interchanged by the farmers in different 
parts of the State, and the conclusion reached 
was that the deterioration of the soil was 
caused by the burning of the stubble, which 
was the universal practice in the State. From 
1865 on, for several years, many of the pro- 
ducers plowed down their stubble. I was 
among the number. Instead of finding re- 
ief, the falling off continued until our yield 
was reduced from forty bushels to less than 
twenty to the acre. 
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“There were three reasons for abandoning 
the system of plowing down stubble: first, 
the stubble did not decompose, but re- 
mained to be turned up the next plowing; 
second, while it remained turned down it 
kept the soil in an open state, rendering it 
very susceptible to the drying winds we are 
more or less subject to; third, it permitted all 
the foul seeds to grow when turned to the 
surface. Burning destroyed these, at the 
same time leaving a light deposit of potash 
on the ground in an available form, which all 
our lands need.” 

Sleeping the land, farming half the year 
about, was tried by Mansfield and many 
others, commencing in 1870, after the failure 
of the plan of plowing in the stubble. This 
system was found to give relief ‘to a limited 
extent; not sufficient, however, fo warrant 
its continuance. Mr. Bidwell says of the 
plan of resting the land, that it ‘‘ will last for 
a time, but not always; because it does not 
to any considerable extent return what has 
been taken away.” 

The plan of plowing in some suitable crop 
has been suggested and tried, not altogether 
with success, though much is yet hoped from 
it, as an auxiliary at least of other methods. 
Mr. Bidwell says: “On account of the 
dryness of the climate no crop has as yet 
been found to answer the purpose of turning 
under, like clover in the Atlantic States.” 
J. P. Raymond says, speaking, however, of 
summer-fallow land: “When a fertilizer is 
required, I believe the most economical, and 
for our soil and climate (Salinas Valley) the 
best, will be the plowing in of some green 
crop, perhaps the volunteer grain.” 

Rotation of crops is practiced with great 
benefit. John Boggs says: ‘I find that an 
occasional crop of barley, or rotation from 
barley to wheat and then back to barley, 
is almost as good as summer-fallowing.” 
Not only is the character of the cereal 
seed changed from year to year, but the 
land is rested at intervals from grain pro- 
duction altogether, and planted with some 
entirely different crop. Potatoes, for in- 
stance, leave land in a better condition for 
wheat. 
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Stable and barn-yard manures are of 
great benefit to the land, and are largely 
used. 

Pasturing proves very effective in renew- 
ing the vigor of land. And for this reason 
ranching and dairying business may be car- 
ried on to great advantage as an adjunct 
to grain-raising. Mr. Bidwell says that 
pasturage (especially by sheep) is as good as 
summer-fallowing, and therefore in many 
places preferable to the latter. Sheep are 
turned into the field of stubble and straw, 
feed upon them and trample them down. 
In Los Angeles County, for instance, it is 
the custom to rent stubble fields for grazing 
stock, especially sheep, as long as three or 
four months in the fall of the year. 

Chemical fertilizers are little known 
among our farmers. It is doubtful if they 
are needed at present to any great extent. 
Their value is recognized by the more en- 
lightened producers, and their possible ex- 
tensive introduction at no very distant day is 
admitted. Mr. Mansfield says: “Should the 
time come that our lands, now worth forty 
dollars per acre, reach a valuation of sixty 
or seventy-five dollars, then men farming will 
have to turn their attention to commercial 
fertilizers ; and I am of the opinion the time 
is near at hand when by means of commer- 
cial manures all of our lands will be brought 
under cultivation, instead of one-half only 
as under the present system. While I make 
no claim to having kept up with the rapid 
progress of chemical science, my casual ob- 
servation enables me to say this with a good 
degree of certainty.” The introduction of 
fertilizers will be hastened and their use ex- 
tended through the influence of Professor 
Hilgard of the Agricultural Department of 
the State University. With a view to the 
improvement of our agricultural practice in 
this respect, already series of scientific and 
practical experiments with commercial and 
chemical fertilizers have been made at 
Berkeley. The results of the experiments 
have been published by Professor Hilgard 
in various reports, which are available to all. 
Here may be found varied and valuable 
information .on the practical utility of such 
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fertilizers as bone meal, lime, gypsum, and 
ammonia sulphate. 

Deep plowing is considered by some, but 
hardly with sufficient reason, to be a complete 
substitute for if not better than the use of 
fertilizers. When land begins to show signs 
of lessened productiveness, no doubt deeper 
plowing, bringing new soil into use, acts 
as a check upon the deterioration. But can 
deep plowing alone ever be more than a 
check merely? Mr. Bidwell’s remarks on 
this subject commend themselves to reason. 
He says: “Like rest and irrigation, deep 
plowing is beneficial. It brings into use 
from a greater depth that which the soil con- 
tains. It invites from the atmosphere. 
But does it restore an equivalent for the 
wheat sent to Liverpool? The deeper the 
plowing the deeper will be the exhaustion 
in process of time, unless prevented by 
periodical overflows, as of the Nile, or by 
something else. ‘This seems reasonable and 
to accord with experience.” 

Irrigation of grain lands is not entirely 
unknown in this State. In the San Joaquin 
Valley wheat is raised to some extent on ir- 
rigated lands. In Los Angeles County some 
barley is raised on similar lands, But irri- 
gation is generally considered too expensive 
for grain. 

The preventive and remedy for deteriora- 
tion and exhaustion which has met with uni- 
versal success is the practice of summer- 
fallowing. This consists in plowing the 
land in the early part of the year—say in 
March and April—after the winter sowing is 
over, and allowing it to rest until fall, sowing 
it before the rains—say from August to No- 
vember. In this way a crop is raised but 
once in two years, and the land is allowed to 
rest; and the influence of the air and sun 
upon the upturned soil during its long ex- 
posure is beneficial. 

I have referred above to the experiences 
of the Napa Valley farmers in seeking for 
some check to the deterioration of their 
land. After the plan of sleeping the land 
had proved unsatisfactory, summer-fallowing 
was adopted. Mr. Mansfield says: “In the 
last few years we have adopted the mode of 
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summer-fallowing and rotation of crops, by 
which system we were happy to find we were 
fast bringing our tired lands back to their 
virgin productiveness; and I am fully con- 
vinced that our farming lands will reach a 
much higher value, and that the latter system 
is the only successful one without the use of 
fertilizers.” 

John Boggs says: “The surest mode of 
cultivation is by summer-fallowing, and when 
that mode is adopted a failure of a fair crop 
from a drought in the Sacramento Valley is 
a thing unknown. I have land that I have 
cultivated in wheat for twenty years. I find 
that it deteriorates from constant cultivation 
in wheat, but summer-fallowing about every 
third year, and letting it rest, acts as a fertiliz- 
er; and by adopting that mode of cultivation, 
and resting the land, it soon recovers and 
produces about as well as when new.” 

John Finnell says: ‘“ When land gets poor 
or tired, summer-fallow is all that is required. 
We have summer-fallowed this season (1880) 
six thousand acres, which we have plowed 
the second time. We plow eight inches deep 
for summer-fallow; five inches deep for win- 
ter-sowing. 
tom-land and summer-fallow the second-class 
land. Summer-fallow will produce a good 
crop on the lightest land we have, and it 
also insures a crop in dry seasons. I lived 
where George C. Yount first settled in Napa 
Valley in 1836; he said he raised wheat 
about that time. I have the same land 
under cultivation. It still produces wheat 
and good crops.” 

Summer-fallowing is so effective in pre- 
serving the fertility of the soil that those 
who have adopted this plan from the first 
no deterioration. Mr. Mansfield 
says on this subject: ‘“ The two great valleys 
of the State for wheat and barley are the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin. Starting in 
later to farm the lands of those two valleys, 
they have adopted the unfailing mode of 
summer-fallowing; profiting by the experi- 
ence of the early producers of the smaller 
valleys, I will say here that it is my ex- 
perience that a man can afford to pay forty 
dollars per acre for land in either of the two 


We winter-sow the richest bot- 
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valleys, Sacramento or San Joaquin, adopt 
the summer-fallow system, and make one 
per cent. per month on his investment, or 
twelve per cent. per annum, raising wheat at 
one and one-half cents per pound, or ninety 
cents per bushel.” 

C. H. Huffman of Merced has cultivated 
his land to wheat for eight years. He says 
that his land is increasing in productiveness, 
instead of deteriorating. He cultivates al- 
most entirely by summer-fallowing. He says 
that the proper way to plow and have the 
land in good condition is to summer-fallow 
in the early part of winter, and cross-plow 
in the spring. 

Summer-fallowing is very extensively prac- 
ticed, and always with the best results. In 
1880, upwards of two-thirds of the land in 
Colusa County was summer-fallowed. And 
generally the land in the Sacramento Valley 
away from the river cannot be successfully 
farmed except by this system. In other 
districts the need of summer-fallowing is 
recognized, but its use is prevented by cir- 
cumstances. For instance, it is said that in 
Salinas Valley summer-fallowing is practiced 
very little if any, because of the refusal of 
the landlords to give leases longer than one 
year. On this point, Mr. Raymond says: “In 
summer-fallowing nothing has been done, 
owing, I think, to the fact that very nearly 
all that portion of the valley where it is most 
desirable to do so is owned in large tracts, 
the owners of which refuse to rent for a 
longer period than one year, and require 
rent for all the land plowed, whether it be 
seeded or not; thus they have to seed the 
land continuously to wheat; and they gather 
very indifferent crops where, I am confident, 
the very best of crops would have been ob- 
tained had a thorough system of summer- 
fallow been adopted. 

“T remarked to one of the large ranch own- 
ers while riding through his grain fields some 
time ago, that his present system of renting 
and cultivating would soon break every ten- 
ant on his ranch, and that they in turn would 
break him. Either summer-fallow or irriga- 
tion must be adopted to make grain-raising a 
success in that portion of the valley.” 
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Dr. Glenn makes the following practical 
remarks as to summer-fallowing: ‘‘Summer- 
fallowing is the most certain and reliable way 
to farm, depending, to a great extent, on 
class and kind of land. Rich, first-quality, 
and new land should be winter-plowed and 
sown; for if summer-fallowed, it grows en- 
tirely too rank, and would, in ordinary sea- 
sons, fall down.” Touching the same subject, 
Mr. Bidwell says: ‘Adobe lands require to 
be summer-fallowed. Their soil is black, 
stiff, and (when wet) sticky, and therefore not 
available or profitable for winter-sowing.” 

I shall close this article with a few re- 
marks on California wheat and flour from 
the miller’s standpoint. I quote from a 
letter written by Starr & Co., of the Starr 
Mills, Vallejo: “Our wheat is much of the 
same nature as the fall or winter wheat of 
the Western States; but owing to the pecu- 
liarity of our climate it has the advantage of 
the Western States wheat by its remaining 
in a uniform condition throughout the year ; 
while the western fall and winter at some 
times of the year is extremely dry, and at 
others is so damp and moist as to require 
artificial drying before it can be milled. 

“Ours is always dry, and nearly always re- 
quires moistening before milling, or to prop- 
erly prepare it for milling. It is not hard or 
flinty, like the western spring wheat, which is 
very flinty, and in grinding granulates only. 
Ours powders, and, properly milled, easily 
separates from the bran. It has been the 
custom in California, and is now on account 
of the dryness of our wheat, to moisten it 
before grinding—the moistening having the 
effect of toughening the bran and causing it 
to come away from the grain in flakes, in- 
stead of pulverizing as it passes through the 
stones; and when pulverized, it tends to dis- 
color the flour. It can be milled without 


any or with but a very small proportion of 
the water now used under the new-process 
system of milling. ‘This, however, has never, 
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we believe, been adopted by any Californian 
mill, and has never to this date (May 27, 
1880) been fully tested in the State, we 


think. And our wheat is not of a nature to 
require the adoption of this process, it being 
white and soft though dry. 

“For shipping, it has the advantage of 
most of the wheat produced elsewhere; its 
dryness being a preservative quality, and 
usually causing it to come out of ships in 
good condition after long voyages. Our 
flour will undoubtedly keep longer, and 
stand the changes of climate incident to 
transportation by water better, than flour 
made from other than California wheat. 

“The reduction of the grain to flour is 
easier and cheaper here than in other parts 
of the United States, owing to its being al- 
ways in a uniform condition for milling and 
for foreign shipment. We think Californian 
flour and wheat are superior to those of the 
Eastern or Western States, or Oregon. Such 
experience as we have had and the informa- 
tion we have received lead us to believe 
that it will stand transportation better, and 
turn out at destination better, than other 
wheat and flour.” 

Mr. H. M. A. Miller of the same compa- 
ny tells of a case within his own knowledge 
where a sack of Californian flour was carried 
in the storeroom of a ship for two hundred 
and fifty days, on the voyage from San Fran- 
cisco to Liverpool and return, and was at 
the close of the voyage in good condition, 
making excellent bread. 

To bring this article down to the present 
date, I would state that during the past 
three years the large milling companies on 
this coast have been making extensive ex- 
periments with the so-called roller process, 
and are so much impressed with its workings, 
both as to the quality of flour produced and 
the decreased expense in connection there- 
with, that mill-stones are being largely set 
aside and rollers put in their place. 
Joseph Hutchinson. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


** Whose was the fault if she did not grow 
Like a rose in the summer? Do you know? 
Does a lily grow when its leaves are chilled ? 
Does it bloom when its root is winter-killed ?” 


A BRIGHT light streaming out into the ves- 
tibule from the hall; the murmur of voices 
that floated out with the warm air like the 
far-off sound of the ocean on a summer af- 
ternoon; the rustling of fans and draper- 
ies; and the varied effect of opera bonnets 
and those wonderfully gotten-up wraps that 
women usually know well how to wear so 
that they may be an adorning as well as 
comfortable addition to their toilets—this 
was the concert-hall. 

I was acting as escort to Mrs. Jaquith. 
Maurice Barras and his wife had come on to 
their sister’s American aut; and, indeed, I 
met many of our Boston friends as we passed 
into the hall. Madge had started off before 
my carriage reached Mrs. Jaquith’s, her 
brother-in-law and Mrs. Barras driving over 
with her. Our seats were directly in the 
center of the hall, and on reaching them, we 
found Maurice and his wife in possession of 
those next to us. As we seated ourselves, 
Maurice whispered to Mrs. Jaquith: 

“T wish it were possible to have Ascot 
here to-night; he would play his very best, I 
am sure; and I think his companionship 
would take away some of the nervousness 
that Madge is full of. Poor child, she has 
not a friend with her, and though my wife 
wanted to stay in the anteroom, she fairly 
drove her out.” 

Then the concert began. 

A fantasy by the choice orchestra; a ten- 
or solo, which was as sweet as the single 
voice that rises ina foreign cathedral when a 
Te Deum is being sung, and that made me 
feel as if the notes were pouring into my 
soul; and I thought of those lines by the 
young English poet: 


** Ave and Ave! and the music rolled 
Along the carven wonder of the choir, 
Thrilled canopy and spire, 

Up till the echoes mingled with the song ; 
And now a boy’s flute-note that rings 
Shrill, sweet, and long. 
Ave and Ave, louder and more loud 
Rises the strain he sings, 
Upon the angel's wings, 
Right up to God.” 


A master of the piano came next on the 
programme, whose execution of some classic 
composition was very fine; but I think that 
the thoughts of all in our little party turned 
towards the delicate creator of music whose 
power we knew so well, and whose touch 
upon the instrument was as though the spir- 
it within him was directing the placing of 
his fingers upon the keys, which seemed to 
love him even as he loved and believed in 
them. While to this man, it was merely a 
piano that he played upon, and that he had 
mastered the scholarly part of, but not the 
pure and spiritual. 

Then Madge came out, facing the large 
audience that sat wondering who this woman 
could be and where she had sprung from. 
Professor This and Herr That vouched for 
her talent, and she was a guest of Mrs. 
Jaquith, to whose house it was so hard to 
obtain an invitation; therefore she must be 
Somebody; andthe name of Barras carried 
its own weight, for those that bore it might 
gain entrance to any of the exclusive circles 
in conservative Boston. 

And she stood: there for a minute before 
she began to sing. In her plainly made 
dress, a present from Maurice, and over the 
brocade of its corsage, clambered the pale, 
sweet roses she had asked for, a quantity of 
the same hanging on their long leafy stems 
down over the skirt. Ah! they were my 
roses. I had touched them and hung over 
them before I sent them to her, and she was 
wearing them. My heart beat loud and 
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knocked against my breast, as if determined 
to find its way out and to her feet. 

And when she sang—ah! when she sang, 
the melody filled the room with its own 
grand beauty. Again and again she was re- 
called, retiring each time with a slight bow, 
until the audience, determined that she 
should give another song, made sucha dem- 
onstration that she came to the front of the 
stage and sang the simple little song whose 
words it seems to me no other one than 
Dinah Muloch could have written. There 
must have been tears in the eyes of every 
person in the hall as the pathetic sentences 
were carried by the sweet yet noble voice 
out to the world. I stood it very well until 
the stanza— 

‘**T never was worthy of you, Douglas ; 
Not half worthy the like of you; 
Now all men beside seem to me like shadows; 
I love you, Douglas, tender and true.” 


And I choked up then, and could have 
cried like a baby, as I saw other men doing 
almost unconsciously; but I knew that if she 
were to see me break down her courage 
would give way and her voice fail her. 

She sang once more at the close of the pro- 
gramme, and then the verses by Aldrich— 
the verses to which he has given the name of 
“Palabras Carifosas.” Beautiful as a newly 
plucked rose, and as full of feeling, notwith- 
standing their delicacy, as the passionate 
heart of a lover. 


**Good night! I have to say gor rd night 
To such a host of peerless things ! 
Good night unto that fragile hand 
All queenly with its weight of rings ; 
Good night to fond, uplifted eyes, 
Good night to chestnut braids of hair, 
Good night unto the perfect mouth 
And all the sweetness nestled there-- 
The snowy hand detains me, then 
I'll have to say good night again.” 


When we left the room after that, Mrs. 
Jaquith insisted upon our all coming to her 
house to congratulate Madge, and we went. 

She had reached there before us, and was 
sitting idly in a large easy-chair, as if she 
had stopped for thought while lazily drawing 
off a glove. Her mind was over the ocean, 
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and she did not hear us come in; perhaps 
the waves of memory drowned the sound of 
our footsteps. 

Lightness and brightness came back to 
her as we gathered around her chair, and 
she took up the manner and quick, cheery 
badinage we used to find one of her distinct- 
ive characteristics. 

I was standing over by the piano; it was 
very late, and I was thinking of leaving for 
my hotel, when Madge came up to me. 

“What! thinking?—and gloomy thoughts 
at that? No, no, my dear friend, you must 
not be sad. Think how well I have kept 
up this evening; have I not done well? My 
heart is as numb as a gravestone, and I can 
laugh and be merry with the best of you. 
Your roses were beautiful, and I am grate- 
ful, as you know without my saying it. Why, 
smile, Frank; you make me feel as if you 
were very unhappy; what is the trouble?” 

“Nothing; at least you would call it 
nothing if you knew what it really is. Per- 
haps it is because you sang that ‘ Douglas,’ 
as much as anything.” 

“Yes, is it not a pathetic poem? But 
see, I can sing it over again without my 
voice breaking at all.” 

And she sat down at the piano and did 
sing the lovely song for me, and when she 
rose she said : 

“ Have I not learned to control myself? 
Something is gone out of me that will not 
come back, and I am not a heart-broken 
woman now. I belong to the world as you 
do, only in a smaller way, to be stared at by 
men and women, criticised, and talked 
about.” 

“Do not, do not, I beg of you—do not 
speak in this way. God Almighty knows 
that it is hard for me to see you who should 
be carefully kept and sheltered like a flower, 
not for all eyes to gaze upon, but for the few 
who can see the half-divine womanhood be- 
hind the beauty outside to approach and 
know. I say it pains my heart to see you 
in this position; but you make it doubly 
hard for me by talking as though the pub- 
licity of your career had already grown dis- 
tasteful to you. Can you not drop the 
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singing? Will you not return to your home 
and—” 

“Home? I have no home; that is gone 
from me. I have nothing left me but my 
friends. Not that I am ungrateful to or for 
them, nor that I do not love them for their 
goodness to me. But you know how well I 
loved and do love Neil. He is my world, 
my all.” 

“Do not talk any more, Madge; I must 
go away now, for you are tired. I will call 
again in the morning, for I leave in the 
afternoon for Boston.” 

I could not have heard her talk longer of 
being homeless while my home was so deso- 
late. I suffered—ah! I suffered again the 
old agony I had tried to kill, but which was 
still alive and bitter. I walked up and down 
the streets, and I thought of what Harry 
had said the autumn before when we crossed 
the Public Gardens in Boston, and all seemed 
so prosperous and pleasant in Neil’s family. 
I thought, too, of the lad who was so far 
away, and fading even as the flowers fade, 
gradually but surely going to his rest. He 
was suffering, besides his physical pain, the 
same great heart-ache that I was enduring. 
Then I went back to my hotel, thinking of 
this delicate boy who kept smothered in his 
heart the same love that I was trying so hard 
to smother myself. And I went to bed with 
the tears streaming down tay cheeks. 

And the next morning I went to see 
Madge. She was alone in the morning- 
room, and I had brought her a basket full of 
pinks—fresh, sweet pinks. She buried her 
face in the fragrant mass, and then said: 

“ How beautiful these are! They look up 
at me with such cheerful faces, and their 
spicy odor is delightful. You know how 
I love flowers, and are so kind to remember 
my love for them so often and so gracefully.” 

Mrs. Jaquith came into the room and 
stood by me while Madge put some of the 
white pinks at the throat of her kind friend, 
who sat down in a chair by the window, 
while Madge walked across the room. And 
after a few words with Mrs. Jaquith, I fol- 
lowed Madge, and stood watching her put 
the pinks into vases—watching her as I 
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had done at my own house when she ar- 
ranged the flowers for me before my small 
tea-party. 

As we were talking, two cards were brought 
to Mrs. Jaquith. I saw her start and look 
suddenly at Madge; then came a movement 
of her lips—‘ Admit them.” 

I lost the thread of my conversation with 
Madge, and stood looking at the door; I did 
not know why, but a subtle feeling of fore- 
boding ran over me, and I felt sure that who- 
ever might be waiting in the reception-room 
had a direct influence upon my life or upon 
that of one dear to me. 

It seemed a long time, ait hough a minute 
could hardly have passed, before a lady 
dressed in deep mourning crossed the thresh- 
old, accompanied by a young man. Madge 
had looked up at me when I stopped talking, 
and her eyes followed the bent of mine. 
She must have seen Harry while the lady 
was saying a few low words to Mrs. Jaquith, 
for she exclaimed, “ Harry Ascot!” and 
stepped forward to greet him; but, seeing 
the lady who had entered with him, drew back 
and stood near me, with one hand upon my 
arm—a steady hand in spite of the fact that 
as the lady threw back her veil it dis- 
closed the face of Beulah Beldon. Harry 
stood in the background, and Mrs. Jaquith 
straightened herself up a bit with a peculiar 
hauteur, and Mrs. Beldon said: 

“You will pardon me for calling upon you 
without an invitation to do so, Mrs. Jaquith.” 

Madge started to leave the room, but 
Harry came to her and whispered a few 
words in her ear, and his sister went on: 

“We arrived from Europe early this morn- 
ing, and I begged Harry to come here with 
me at once, for I have something to say to 
Mrs. Barras, if she will permit me to see 
her alone.” 

Madge drew herself away from the sup- 
port of her arm. “You can have nothing 
to say to me, madam, that I should not wish 
my friends here to know. I think you can 
have nothing to say that will be agreeable to 
me; but if you feel that you have, I will 
listen now.” 

Mrs. Beldon came towards her, and Har- 
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ry brought a chair forward for Madge, which 
she declined with a wave of her hand and 
motioned for Mrs. Beldon to take it. 

“ Be seated yourself, please. If I am to 
tell my story in the presence of so many, it 
will be better that all are seated.” It was 
the same sweet, fascinating voice we had al- 
ways known as one of Beulah Beldon’s 
charm s—a voice that seemed to have caught 
some of its musical breadth from Harry’s 
genius. Madge, as she sank into a chair, 
was still looking with a penetrating, riveted 
gaze at the woman who had so ruined her 
life. Harry had come up to me, and was sit- 
ting in his favorite position on the arm of 
my chair, and his sister, leaning lightly for- 
ward from a low sofa, began: 

“IT have not the slightest objection to 
saying in the presence of these your friends, 
Mrs. Barras, what I have to say. They are 
interested in your life and its sorrow, but 
not one of them more so than I, although 
you, naturally enough, will not believe me. 

“T met your husband at a society hotel, 
and—here is my confession, which I make 
honestly, though to my shame—noticing his 
strength and manliness, his face, which ap- 
peared full of character and power, so differ- 
ent from the society men who had been 
following me about in an absurdly senti- 
mental way, I went directly to work to attract 
him. ‘Thoughtlessly, I swear, without look- 
ing forward to what might follow, I assure 
you. 

“My husband (whom I married because 
he loved me, and was good and kind to me, 
and was always willing I should follow the 
bent of my own inclinations) ventured no re- 
monstrance, showed no grievance at what I 
see now was unwomanly and untrue in me. 
Therefore, there was no obstruction there. 
It was a temptation that a woman like your- 
self cannot comprehend. Here was a man 
whom every woman could not bring to her 
feet; it would be a delight to draw him on 
and into a position that I did not believe he 
had ever been brought to. 

“IT saw at last what I had done. Mr. 
Eldridge spoke frankly to me of the evil I 
was bringing upon his friend, and his words, 
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falling hot upon my already conscience- 
stricken heart, angered me, made me obsti- 
nate and cruel; and I spoke to him as I 
have been very sorry ever since that I did 
speak. 

“So it went on, growing worse from day to 
day. Mr. Eldridge returned to Boston, and 
Mr. Barras left soon after. I had never 
seen you then—remember that. Mr. Barras 
pursued me; and if I were on my death-bed, 
and about to walk straight from here into the 
presence of angels, I should be ready to 
swear, as I swear now, that I tried to avoid 
him.” 

She was standing, in her excitement, and 
her voice lost none of its ringing clearness 
in the rapidity with which she spoke, mak- 
ing an impressive picture in her long sweep- 
ing garments of black and with her upraised 
hand. 

“Some one—not I—telegraphed to your 
husband the news of Mr. Beldon’s death. 
He came to New York and was very kind 
to me, very attentive; but his presence was 
an annoyance rather than a pleasure. After 
my brother and I had left for England, he 
followed us there—and, indeed, wherever we 
went through Europe, until Harry sent him 
away by confronting him with the strong, 
forcible truth. 

“T have been guilty of drawing your hus- 
band from you, Mrs. Barras. I have been 
guilty of spoiling your life; and of much, 
much that I cannot talk about here. But, 
oh, believe me! I am guiltless of any inten- 
tional wrong—of doing a thing that I thought 
would rebound upon you. You will not be- 
lieve me now: I could not expect it of you. 
Some day you will know that I speak the 
truth, and that I would do anything in my 
power to bring him back to you.” 

She paused, and putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes, fell back into a chair. 

Then Madge rose up. 

“You do not bring him back to me; you 
cannot give him again to me as he was when 
he loved me, and I alone could fill his cup 
of happiness. All that is gone out of my life 
—a woman’s life. You must have known 
sometime, or you will sometime know what 
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that #s in a woman’s life; it leaves her nothing 
but the barrenness of existence; it leaves her 
hopeless and turned almost into stone.” 

Mrs. Beldon went up to her and put her 
arms around Madge’s neck, and laying her 
shrouded head on her shoulder, wept bitterly 
andlong. Madge suffered it—nay, even laid 
her own cheek against that of Beulah’s and 
wept with her. ‘Then she said, tenderly and 
firmly : 

“*T forgive you wholly, even as I hope to 
be forgiven for my many failings. We will 
be friends, if you please; it will be better so 
for us both; and some day he may come 
back to me.” 

Then Harry and I left the room, which 
Mrs. Jaquith had already quitted. I hada 
long talk with Harry; the boy had grown 
thinner and paler. I could not see how he 
had been enabled to fight disease, as he 
had fought it and conquered, for so long. 
He told me how changed his sister was ; how 
this trouble had preyed upon her mind ; and 
how, all the way across the ocean, she would 
gladly hail each new day that brought her 
nearer to Mrs. Barras. 

We went again into the room where we 
had left them, and found the two women sit- 
ting together on a sofa, with closely clasped 
hands, and tears upon the face of each. 


CHAPTER XII. 
** Why, you can all bear me witness how I loved 
him : you used to laugh at me.” 
**O, my brave, sweet lad ! how his angel eyes 
Will gaze out over the ocean dim, 
That reaches from here unto Paradise, 
Till I set my sail and follow him.” 


Harry Ascot had engaged to give an or- 
gan-concert in Washington in November, for 
the benefit of a certain notable charity, and, 
agreeable to an old promise, I was to go to 
the capital with him, and, as a matter of 
course, to the concert. 

We reached the city the night before that 
on which he was advertised to appear ; and 
after dinner he sat down to the upright piano 
he had ordered for our sitting-room, and 
played with more brilliancy and powerful 
fingering than I had known him to do since 
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his return from Europe; yet he steadily re- 
fused to improvise for me. 

“T am ‘on the bills’ to improvise to-morrow 
night, you know, and must not wear out my 
fancy before then. Besides, a piano does 
not suit my mood in these days. I want an 
organ; then I can pour out all the longing 
of my heart, all its cries and pain. I can 
talk to you on an organ; ona piano I should 
be bound down to the commonplace.” 

I looked closely at him as he sat there in 
the bright light, and saw how transparent his 
hands had grown, how thin and sharp his 
nose. The heavy ring that he wore more 
than once slipped off his finger and fell on 
the keys of the instrument. And _ at last, 
with an angry gesture and exclamation, e 
threw the jeweled band of gold across the 
room, where it lay on the floor, with the 
baleful cat’s-eye and glittering diamonds 
gleaming at me as I turned to find it. 

“Let it lie!” he cried sharply to me, and 
his hands crashed out a discord. ‘Let it 
lie, I tell you! They say that a cat’s-eye, if 
worn faithfully, brings good luck. Good 
luck! I wonder what that is. It would 
take God and the Devil together to set my 
tangled threads of life into the proper web 
and woof again.” 

And he turned back to his music, and 
chose out the wildest of compositions from 
the great masters for the rest of the evening. 

As we were about to retire for the night, 
he came to me, and taking my hand, put upon 
my finger the ring that he had discarded. 

“Wear it always, Frank—wear it always. 
I know your secret, even as you know mine; 
and let this ring be a reminder always that 
it is not to ourselves alone we owe faith, 
honor, and purity, but ‘to the one we love. 
Remember always to be brave and true to 
yourself, my best of friends.” 

He would not let me go to his dressing- 
room with him the next night; and I went 
into the audience-room with a strange feel- 
ing, as of suffocation. 

The church was crowded—thronged. I 
found a vacant place in the far corner of a 
gallery where I could watch the organ close- 
ly—and waited. 
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Eight o’clock came, the door to the organ- 
loft opened, and the performer of the even- 
ing passed to his place. The assembled 
hearers gave him a noisy greeting, but he 
neglected to acknowledge it. In a few min- 
utes the first notes came pouring forth. 
Composition after composition was played, 
and the people forgot to applaud. 

The latter part of the concert was to be of 
improvisations. He took these listening 
strangers into the country, as he had once 
taken Neil and Madgeandme. Ah, so long 
ago it seemed! 

He took the theme of “Othello,” and re- 
vealed the grand tragedy in music, with all 
the power of expression that human thought 
could render. 

I leaned far forward and wondered again 
and again at the strength in those delicate 
fingers, at the subtle intellect hidden behind 
the clear, childish eyes. The audience 
cheered him when he finished that great 
piece of work, yet he did not lift his eyes. 

Then—ah, then !—he began to play again. 
I knew before he had struck a dozen chords 
that he was telling his whole life to these 
human beings, and they could not know it. 
His boyhood, full of rippling laughter and 
wonderment, his hopes, his dreams, his fears, 
and his’ failures. I knew and understood 
all that he made the instrument tell for him; 
and then he began talking to me. He gave 
thanks for me and for my friendship, he 
counseled me and encouraged me, and so 
plain was it all to me that I shrunk back 
against the wall, half expecting to see the 
mass of faces turned towards me. I could 
not think—if I thought at all—why they, 
cultured, musical persons, did not know what 
he was saying andto whom it was said. But 
they heard only the melody and sweetness, 
the weird, strange pathos; and when the 
music died away in a wild cry, as if he were 
asking to be taken from all these men and 
women and to be comforted and caressed, 
the audience gave him plaudit after plaudit, 
and then went out of the building. 

I heard those about me comment on my 
boy’s playing; all kinds of words were used 
expressive of admiration, and I hurried 
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through the crowd and around to the minis- 
ter’s room, that had been given up to the 
organist’s use. There stood my friend, re- 
ceiving the co mpliments and congratulations 
of the managers of the affair and their 
friends. Cold, indifferent, uninterested, he 
stood there without a sign of fatigue or 
weakness after the efforts of the evening. 
But he turned to me with a quick smile of 
pleased relief, threw his fur-lined ulster about 
him, bowed hastily to the persons in the 
room, and taking my arm, passed rapidly to 
his carriage. Then he leaned back wearied 
and worn, and said: 

“Did you understand, Frank, what the 
organ said to you for me?” 

“Yes, laddie, every word. But you had 
better not talk now, you are tired out.” 

“No, not exactly tired; surely not tired by 
my playing, but weary of it all—the world, 
the struggle, and the sorrow of it.” 

When we reached the hotel he drank a 
glass of wine, and sat down to the piano, 
playing softly to himself in the unlighted sit- 
ting-room ; and I thought, as I listened with 
my eyes shaded from the fire-light, that what 
he was_ playing was like a prayer—that he 
was talking to God. 

I must have gone to sleep, for I started up 
suddenly to find that the fire had gone down 
in the grate, and that there was a silence in 
the room. I crossed quickly to the piano, 
put out my hand, and found that Harry had 
laid his head upon his folded arms and 
gone to sleep apparently, for he did not an- 
swer when I spoke to him. I took hold 
of his shoulder, but he did not stir. I 
put my hand gently under his chin and 
turned his face towards me; still he did 
not speak. His flesh was cold and wet, and 
my hand too was moist. I lighted a match 
and the gas. It was blood that was on my 
hand, blood upon the piano-keys—blood that 
had flowed from the mouth of my dear boy 
friend, who had died—the doctors said— 
painlessly and quietly from hemorrhage. 

Then I knew that the last, the sweetest 
thing he had ever played was—as I had fan- 
cied—a prayer to God. The last offering of 
his genius was to him who gave it. 

James Berry Bensel. 
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AVALON, THE PRECURSOR OF MARYLAND. 


In the southwest of England, about mid- 
way between the cities of Bath and Taunton, 
are situated the ruins of the richest and 
most powerful abbey in the lend. Surround- 
ed by orchards of ruddy apples, from which 
it gets its name of Avalon, on the east look- 
ing towards the mountainous paths that lead 
up to old Sarum, and towards the west hav- 
ing a prospect of the famous Bristol Chan- 
nel, the site chosen for the historic Abbey 
of Glastonbury is worthy of the cluster of 
famous names inseparably associated with its 
history. Within sight of this shrine, now des- 
olate, dwelt, according to legend, Joseph of 
Arimathea and St. Patrick ; Lucius, the first 
Christian king of Britain, and King Arthur, 
his renowned successor ; here lived St. Augus- 
tine, the first Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
St. Dunstan, the primate who was unequaled 
by Richelieu, Ina and Edgar and Alfred, 
In 


the greatest of England’s early kings. 
our day it is the favorite residence of Eng- 
land’s greatest historian, whose “Norman 
Conquest” relates the story of its early re- 


nown and sore disasters. Long before the 
bishops of Durham had a place in history, 
the abbots of Avalon were sovereigns in 
their secluded isle; neither king nor bishop 
dare enter their abode without their per- 
mission. ‘The hanging and quartering of 
the last abbot for his sturdy resistance to 
Henry VIII. brought destruction to the sa- 
cred shrine. Its glory has faded away. 
The ivy which now clings to the walls guard- 
ing the ashes of King Arthur and King Ed- 
gar would conceal from vulgar eyes these 
sacred ruins of departed grandeur. 

Upon the shores of the new world there 
arose a new Avalon, the first fruits of Ca- 
bot’s discovery; it was intended by its found- 
er to fill in history the space formerly held 
by its great namesake. Its glory, however, 
soon passed away; its destruction was has- 
tened, not as that of the shrine of St. Dun- 
stan, by the hands of cruel men, but by those 


irresistible agents, the wind, the storm, and 
the flood. 

During the reigns of the last of the Tu- 
dors and the first of the Stuarts, the people 
of England were in a constant fever of ex- 
citement in regard to the wonderful news 
continually pouring in from the distant East 
and West Indies. Sovereign and subject, 
noble and gentry, merchant and artisan, were 
equally anxious to know all that could be 
learned about the new lands, and to receive 
their share of the fabulous riches possessed 
by their inhabitants or stored away in their 
sacred buildings. Trading companies were 
formed, ships were fitted out for long voy- 
ages of discovery and of profit, and all classes 
of people, from prince to peasant, joined 
heartily in plans to gain wealth or fame. 
Emigrants from inland towns hurried to the 
seashore with their families and humble for- 
tunes, ready and eager to brave the dangers 
of the deep to find homes and wealth in 
the El Dorados laved by the waters of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. ‘The ocean was 
dotted with white sails issuing from innu- 
merable seaports of western Europe. Thou- 
sands of vessels were engaged in the con- 
veyance of precious gems and metals and 
spices from the continent of Asia and the 
neighboring islands, and whole fleets visited 
the shores of America in search of gold and 
valuable products. The English and the 
Dutch East India Company and the Dutch 
West India Company were declaring enor- 
mous dividends, ranging from seventy-five to 
one hundred per cent. The Spanish, the 
French, the Dutch, and the English adven- 
turers and settlers vied with each other for 
the right of erecting forts and factories along 
the south and east shores of Asia, and along 
the Atlantic coast from the peninsula of 
Florida to the large island of Newfoundland. 
The most surreptitious means were taken to 
secure the possession of new territory, and 
frequently a contest of words would lead to 
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a hard struggle on land and sea for disputed 
lands. 

The extent of the mania for speculation is 
illustrated by the desperate attempts to es- 
tablish colonies and trading posts upon the 
most inhospitable and dangerous shores, and 
also in the large fortunes sunk by individ- 
uals and by joint-stock companies; even 
the foggy, barren island of Newfoundland 
became the Jocus of many colonization 
schemes. 

This large island, lying near the entrance 
of Hudson’s Bay, was frequently visited by 
English pirates and fishing-vessels. Its in- 
terior was a sealed book to the fishermen re- 
siding along the shore; but as it lay on a 
parallel with England and Scandinavia, it 
was taken for granted its soil and climate 
were similar to that of these countries. The 
absence of information strengthened the 
imagination, and led to the circulation in 
England of highly exaggerated accounts of 
its fertile soil and salubrious climate. 

Captain Hayes, second in command to 
the expedition under Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
who visited Newfoundland in 1583, wrote an 
account of the expedition, describing in 
glowing terms the advantages to be gained 
the English nation by making permanent 
settlements on the island. The worthy cap- 
tain had remained but a few weeks on the 
island, but, gifted with a vivid imagination 
and an eloquent pen, he saw many good 
things that his credulous readers looked for 
in vain. Had the captain been the agent of 
a land company, he could not have employed 
more forcible argument. His logic was pe- 
culiar, and because of its peculiarity was 
convincing to a large class of readers. He 
saw the island in the month of August, when 
the harvest was ripening, and so had a foun- 
dation upon which to build his warm narra- 
tion. 

“I grant that not in Newfoundland 
alone, but in Germany, Italy, and Afrike, 
even under the equinoctiall line, the moun- 
taines are extreme cold and seeldome un- 
covered of snow, in their culme and highest 

the cold cannot be so great as 
that in Swedland, much less, in Muscovia or 
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Russia; yet are the same countries very 
populous, and the rigor of cold is dispensed 
with by the commoditie of stoves, warme 
clothing, meats, and drinkes.” Again he 
says: “The grasse and herbe doth fat sheepe 
in very short space, proved by English mar- 
chants which have carried sheepe thither for 
fresh victuell, and had them raised exceeding 
fat in lesse than three weeks.” He con- 
cludes his cogent description by an appeal 
that would have been warmly seconded by 
Malthus: ‘We could not observe the hun- 
dredth part of creatures in those uninhabited 
lands; but these mentioned may induce us 
to glorifie the magnificent God, who hath 
superabundantly replenished the earth with 
creatures serving for the use of man, though 
man has not used the fift part of the same, 
which the more doth aggravate the fault and 
foolish slouth in many of our nation, chus- 
ing rather to live indirectly, and very miser- 
ably to live and die within this realme 
pestered with inhabitants, then to adventure 
as becommeth men, to obtaine an habitation 
in those remote lands, in which Nature very 
prodigally doth minister unto men’s endeav- 
ours, and for art to worke upon.” 

The accounts given by writers of this class 
stirred the people, both the poor and the 
wealthy: the one seeking a home surrounded 
by luxuries unknown in England; the other 
a place for remunerative investment. Nu- 
merous trading posts, factories, and settle- 
ments were made ; emigrants were secured, 
ships equipped, stores provided, towns were 
laid out, dwellings were built, ports erected, 
and government instituted. Preparations 
were made to settle the coasts and to ad- 
vance gradually towards the interior. Hope 
ran high. The balmy weather of summer 
inspired the settlers with enthusiasm. The 
sound of the hammer blended with the song 
of the fisherman and the cheery words of 
the planter. But soon there came a nipping 
frost; the days became exceedingly short, 
the sun ceased to give out its heat, and the 
old ocean hurled storm and angry winds 
upon the daring intruders. The crops rotted 
before they could ripen, the animals sickened 
and died for want of proper nourishment. 
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The settlers became despondent, and has- 
tened to leave the ill-fated land. 

One of the most disastrous of these fail- 
ures was that of Sir George Calvert, the future 
Lord Baltimore and founder of Maryland. 
Driven by adverse circumstances from inhos- 
pitable Newfoundland, he found a more gen- 
erous soil within the boundaries of Virginia. 

Sir George, one of the principal secretaries 
of state, was engrossed in politics, and could 
ill afford time to verify the marvelous tales 
he had heard of the new-found land, its 
exuberant soil, its fruitful waters. In the 
year 1621, he sent over a small colony of 
thirty-two persons, consisting of salt-makers, 
mechanics, fishermen, and other laboring 
men. The absence of women and children, 
of clergymen and of nobility, would indicate 
that this colony should perform the pioneer 
work of digging and leveling, building store- 
houses, dwellings, and granaries. His ex- 
periment was very expensive ; according to 
one writer, the outlay amounted to £20,- 
coo; but this doubtless included the cost 
of the territory. The little colony, com- 
posed chiefly of Puritans, was subject to 
the authority of Captain Edward Wynne, 
commissioned as governor. 

The province of Avalon, which Calvert 
purchased in 1621 and received the exclu- 
sive grant for from King James in 1623, lay 
in the southeastern part of Newfoundland, 
stretching about one degree northward from 
46%° parallel of latitude. It was in the 
shape of a peninsula, extending eastward into 
the Atlantic, and on the west side connected 
by a narrow isthmus of four miles in width 
with another peninsula of larger area. The 
name Avalon now includes both peninsulas. 
Cape Race, the southern extremity of Avalon, 
is the first land that gladdens the eyes of 
the sea-tossed voyager in traveling towards 
America. The charter of Avalon is similar 
to the charter of Maryland, received nine 
years later, but presents some conspicuous 
differences. The territory was to be held 
by knight-service; whenever the sovereign 
should visit the land, Sir George was obligated 
to present him with a white horse, in token 
of his fealty. The charter secured to Sir 
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George the products of all fisheries and of 
all mines lying around or in the vicinity of 
the peninsula of Avalon, the patronage and 
advowson of all churches, and the right to 
exercise and enjoy all the royalties, liberties, 
immunities, and franchises possessed by any 
bishop of Durham within his county pala- 
tine. The lordly magnificence and splendor 
of the fighting bishops of Durham, with 
their thousands of retainers and their regal 
paraphernalia and sovereign jurisdiction, may 
well have inspired Calvert to noble efforts in 
settling his colony. 

Although there were in England a large 
population ready to embark to the New 
World, there were comparatively few who 
dared to venture upon the unknown island 
of Newfoundland ; for notwithstanding the 
favorable reports of its fertility and salubrity, 
there were the conflicting reports of disin- 
terested voyagers and travelers. Calvert 
was anxious “totransport thither a very greate 
and ample colony of the English Nation”; 
he therefore looked favorably upon the appli- 
cation of Captain Whitbourne to circulate 
in England a new narration of the island 
and the advantages it offered to immigrants. 
Sir George, together with other members of 
the Privy Council, sent a commuication to 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
urging them to use their influence in circu- 
lating in the parishes of York and Kent 
copies of Whitbourne’s book, “ Westward, 
Hoe for Avalon.” The Archbishops prompt- 
ly acceded to the request, and recommended 
highly the discourse of Captain Whitbourne, 
and instructed the clergy to have it distrib- 
uted in all the parishes of the kingdom for the 
encouragement of adventurers to the Planta- 
tion of Avalon. In all parish churches 
flattering accounts of Newfoundland were 
read to the assembled congregations. Cap- 
tain Whitbourne borrows the descriptive 
style of Captain Hayes, but is enabled to 
enter more largely into details. His simple 
diction was adapted to make his book ex- 
ceedingly attractive to the class intended to 
be reached. He begins, “The iland of 
New-found-land is large, temperate, and 
fruitefull.” As he proceeds in his narration, 
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his pages become more glowing and the 
scene more alluring. He dwells upon the 
“faire strawberries, raspasseberries, goose- 
berries, and bilberries ; peares, cherries, and 
filberts”; “herbs for sallets and broth, as 
parsley, alexander, sorrell, etc.” ; roses and 
other flowers, “which are most beautifull 
and delightfull, both to the sight and smell”; 
and “questionlesse, the country is stored 
with many physicall herbs and roots.” The 
fertility of the soil adapts it to foreign 
products; “cabbage, carrets, turneps, lettice, 
parsley, and such like, prove well there.” 
The land is capable of producing, “without 
the labour of man’s hand, great plenty. of 
green pease and fitches, faire, round, full, 
and wholesome as our fitches are in England, 
of which I have fed on many times.” ‘Doe 
but looke,” he continues, “upon the populous- 
nesse of our country, to what a surfet of 
multitude it is subject; consider how char- 
itable for those that goe, and how much 
ease it will be for those that stay.” In his 
endeavors to secure emigrants to this ver- 
itable land of promise of later days, he 
addresses his arguments to all classes of 
people—the king, the clergy, the capitalists, 
and the overcrowded, underfed poor. He 
describes at length the possibility of New- 
foundland becoming a great naval station to 
the fleets sailing to the Orient and the Indies 
by way of the Northwest passage. “I can- 
not see,” says he, “‘but that from hence 
[Newfoundland] further discoveries may be 
made and new trades found out—yea, perad- 
venture, the supposed Northwest passage.” 

We here find Whitbourne, and _ possibly 
Calvert, indulging in the delusive dream of 
the day—a dream that had cost the life of 
many a daring Englishman, and which had 
caused, so late as the year 1610, the gallant 
Hudson to be set adrift and lost on the 
rock-bound coast of Newfoundland. 

Whitbourne’s account of the productivity 
of the fisheries of the banks of Newfound- 
land was undoubtedly true, judging from 
the abundant evidence of later days. Its 
shores were annually visited, so early as the 
seventeenth century, by six or seven hun- 
dred sailing vessels in quest of the cod. 

VoL. Il.—11. 
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As a flattering recommendation of Whit- 
bourne’s book had been indorsed by Calvert, 
its perusal is extremely interesting in view 
of the latter’s colonization schemes. The 
book was circulated in England immediately 
after Calvert had sent a small colony to Ava- 
lon, and about the time he had received a 
formal grant of the territory by an ample 
charter from King James (1623). 

Unfortunately for Calvert, he was de- 
ceived. A statesman rather than a col- 
onizer, he had relied too much upon report 
and too little upon personal investigation. 
He believed the statements of Whitbourne, 
and spared no expense to make his adven- 
ture a success. He waited patiently for a 
remuneration for his outlay, but he waited 
in vain. In the grant of Avalon, he had 
received some excellent fishing-banks, but 
an inhospitable shore for permanent settle- 
ments. The cares of state and domestic 
afflictions prevented Calvert from visiting his 
plantation until 1627. He at once saw that 
it would be a wasteful expenditure of time 
and money to continue the settlement. 
The rigor of the climate and the barrenness 
of the soil were conclusive evidence of the 
necessity of migrating to a more temperate 
climate. It was not necessary for him to 
penetrate the interior of the island. His 
eye told him that no permanent abode 
could be made upon the shore, almost im- 
passable with huge rocks separated by great 
heaps of sand; the steep hills in the back- 
ground covered with stunted trees and val- 
ueless shrubbery, the long narrow valleys 
filled with sand, the broad plains covered 
with heath or rocks where scarcely a tree or 
bush could he seen, formed a strong con- 
trast to the fertile lowlands of Middlesex or 
to the picturesque hill country of Yorkshire. 
To this day large parts of Avalon are known 
as the Barrens. Doubtless in some parts 
of Newfoundland there were bright oases, 
but their beauty was soon waning, and their 
verdure was soon blighted by the early au 
tumn and the long, dreary winter. In this 
“country of fog, of ice, of storm and snow,” 
the vicissitudes of the climate would seri- 
ously interfere with the raising of wheat and 
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corn. The bleak and desolate districts lying 
to the east and south, included in Calvert’s 
grant, were particularly exposed to the fury 
of the raging, frigid ocean. A recent trav- 
eler describes the Atlantic shore as fre- 
quently covered with a dense saline vapor, 
and guarded by vast bodies of floating polar 
and gulf ice, which refrigerate the air long 
after the winter months are past. It is true 
that in July and August the weather is as 
mild as in England, and vegetation in some 
places is very luxuriant; but the cold blasts 
of the early autumn cause the wheat, the 
barley, and the oats to perish on the stalk. 
The icebergs drifting along its shore are 
quaintly described as so immense as to 
“have crushed a first-rate ship of war as 
easily as the foot of Goliath would have de- 
molished a spider.” 

Another serious obstacle to the success of 
Calvert’s plantation was the continual war- 
fare between the crews of vessels of differ- 
ent nations. ‘These disputes were frequently 
prolonged on shore. Claimed by the Dutch, 
the French, and the English, the island be- 
came a scene for struggles, continued through 
many years. Not only were the waters 
plowed by avowed pirates, but many of the 
so-called trading vessels were secretly pi- 
ratical. The principles inculcated in Hugo 
Grotius’s famous book upon jus gentium 
(1625) were imperfectly understood and only 
gradually adopted. When we bear in mind 
the causes that led to the war of 1812, we 
need no arguments to prove the utter neglect 
of the first principles of international comity 
two centuries previous. Calvert says he 
“came to builde and sett and sowe,” but he 
was soon “falne to fighting w'* Frenchmen 
who hawe heere disquieted mee and many 
other of his Mats subiects.” That famous 
arch pirate, Peter Easton, with his ten sail 
“of good ships well furnished and very rich,” 
made frequent visits to the island, and brought 
dismay and terror to the settlers. 

Calvert had received from King James 
abundant machinery for enforcing law and 
punishing wrong-doers; but of what avail are 
laws and regulations without means to ex- 
ecute them? The nominal sovereignty lay 
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with Calvert and his commissioned officers, 
but the actual sovereignty was in the hands 
of thieving fishermen and drunken savages. 
The presence of these lawless nomad bands 
inspired distrust and fear among the peaceful 
settlers. Criminals easily made their escape 
inland into the recesses of the rocky interior, 
or escaped in their shallops into secret coves 
indenting the rocky shore. Even the better 
class of colonists would chafe and fret at 
immoderate restraint, and upon provocation 
would set at defiance the laws and ordi- 
nances of an executive invested with no real 
power. 

The economic investments of Sir George 
miserably failed. His parched crops re- 
mained unharvested, his catches of fish were 
stolen by rascally seamen and land pirates, 
his men were forced to live upon salt meats, 
and contracting the scurvy, became unfit for 
work, and many died; the severe weather 
rendered navigation almost impossible, and 
during the long winter months communica- 
tion with the outside world became exceed- 
ingly precarious. No mines revealed secret 
stores of gold and silver, no peaceful tribes 
of Indians exchanged rich furs and fells for 
English trinkets. . 

The Canaan became a Sahara; instead 
of roses of Sharon, he gathered apples of 
Sodom. Calvert became thoroughly dis- 
gusted, and was on the point of returning to 
England and spending his days in the quiet 
pursuits of a retired statesman. 

He decides, however, to make one more 
attempt in ‘some other warmer climate of 
this new world, where the wynter be shorter 
and less rigorous.” Avalon would be forsaken, 
but not utterly deserted. He determined to 
commit the affairs of the plantation “to fish- 
ermen that are able to encounter storms and 
hard weather,” and to remove himself to the 
more genial climate of Virginia. 

Soon after his letter to King Charles was 
written (August, 1629) Calvert and his family, 
amounting to some forty persons, set sail 
from the barren coasts of Avalon, and pro- 
ceeded southward to establish a new colony 
contiguous to the recent settlements in New 
England. In October, 1629, we find him 
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arrived at Jamestown, Virginia; after re- 
maining a short time, he passes northward 
into his future dominions of Maryland, and 
finally sails to England to secure the charter 
that was to make him Lord Proprietary of a 
large tract of land lying on the two sides of 
the great Chesapeake Bay. 

The economic beginnings of Avalon, in 
1620, lead directly up to the establishment 
of the province of Maryland. The policy 
that dictated the settlement at Avalon was 
continued, though the scene of action was 
located in a different climate. The motives 
that led Calvert, four years before the sur- 
render of his secretaryship, to erect the one 
colony must have been the same that in- 
duced him eight years afterwards to make 
preparation to establish the other. In re- 
moving his colonists from the unproductive 
fishing shores of Avalon to the remunerative 
agricultural lands of Maryland, Calvert as- 
signs no other motive than the extension of 
his Majesty’s empire in a warmer, more fer- 
tile, and a more peaceful country. 

His claims upon Avalon became vitiated 


by his absence, and in the next century, in 
1754, were entirely denied his successor; 
but the claims of Maryland upon Calvert for 
his sacrifices, his perseverance, his fair and 
honored name, will increase with each suc- 
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ceeding generation. Had Avalon proven 
successful, Maryland would have been found- 
ed by other hands, or its own individual life 
would have remained involved in that of 
Virginia or Pennsylvania. In either case, 
the most tolerant, the most conservative of 
the original colonies, with one hand upon 
the impulsive South, the other stretched 
over the aggressive North, would have been 
wanting in the time of the three great strug- 
gles that have shaken the foundations of our 
government and institutions. The Avalon 
of George Calvert, notwithstanding its sa- 
cred name, borrowed from the most ancient 
of English sanctuaries, has like its namesake 
almost faded from the pages of history ; 
though increasing in territorial area, it has 
proportionally decreased in commercial and 
historic importance; but Maryland, the 
second Avalon, though unfairly deprived of 
land by her great rivals, has demonstrated— 
by her noble concessions in one great strug- 
gle, her patriotism in the second, and her 
wise forbearance in the third, and by her 
transmission to the Dark Continent of the 
moral and intellectual light she has received 
from over the ocean—the wisdom, the integ- 
rity, the moderation, the lofty grandeur of 
her founder, Sir George Calvert, Lord Pro- 
prietary of Avalon and Maryland. 
L. W. Withelm. 
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AFAR art thou, my love, and what to me 
Is cloud or sunset ’neath these alien skies? 
What help to me the glance of pitying eyes 
That knew you not? The dawn’s breath wild and free 
Comes chilly, whispering, “I know naught of thee.” 
The still noon’s blinding glare each day denies 
All comfort to me. But at night I rise, 
And the drenched grasses sweeping past my knee 
Whisper, ‘“‘We know”; the few stars high and bright, 
And the moon’s crescent low, whisper, ‘‘We know.” 
But under other skies the mountain’s blue, 
The fair, broad bay ‘neath every dawn’s new light, 
The murmuring laurel, and the brook’s still flow 


Would share my sorrow: they remember you. 
Katharine Royce. 
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Wuart a terrible thing is a competitive ex- 
amination! What grinding and cramming 
are necessary! What self-denial in refusing 
invitations, and burning the midnight oil in 
one’s own chamber while other young people 
are enjoying themselves. All this I had done 
most religiously. And now I am seated in a 
room with a score of other young men, all 
candidates for two vacancies in the Civil 
Service in the city of Dublin. It is the 
second day of the examination, and we are 
at present engaged in the composition of 
“themes.” A terrible stillness reigns in the 
apartment; nothing is heard but the scratch- 
ing of pens. Occasionally one of the examin- 
ers moves round the hall, glancing over our 
shoulders at the paper before us. No doubt 
these gentlemen wonder what we have been 
doing, when in many cases they survey a 
blank sheet as innocent of ink as when we 
sat down; but they politely forbear to com- 
ment on the fact, and merely remark, “One 
hour and a half, gentlemen.” 

I took a box of John Mitchel’s pens out 
of my pockets, spread the paper before me, 
read the titles of the three themes on one 
of which we were obliged to descant, made 
my selection szstfanter, and tried to think. 
To think! How difficult a thing it is when 
you are ordered to do it, and when your 
time is limited to two hours! On another 
occasion, I have no doubt I could find 
something to say on the subject of the Res- 
toration, but now my truant thoughts con- 
tinually wander. I find myself studying the 
faces of my fellow-candidates, and speculat- 
ing on their private lives and characters. 

My name is Nelson Joy. My parents 
called me Nelson in honor of the hero of 
Trafalgar, for whom they had a great admi- 
ration. I must here enter a protest against 
the habit of giving a poor boy with a 
mediocre quantity of brains the name of 
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some illustrious personage: it makes him a 
laughing stock. I knew a “John Milton” 
and “Michael Angelo” who were the sport 
of their acquaintances. Dante Rossetti is 
the only case I can remember of a man tak- 
ing in some of the genius of his namesake. 

My father, a poor professional man with 
seven more children besides myself, could 
ill afford to pay my college expenses, so I 
determined to make an effort to help myself. 
The reader will perceive that a great deal 
depends on my success, and that I ought 
not to be wasting these two precious hours 
studying the physiognomy of my compan- 
ions. Well, I make an effort to call back 
my wandering thoughts, which will run in 
spite of me on a novel I intend to write 
when I have found a proper hero. 1 firmly 
resolve to concentrate my mind on that event 
in English history called the Restoration. I 
write a few sentences, and pause. I try to 
call to mind a passage from Macaulay, in 
his essay on Milton, which might help me. 
While engaged in this effort, 1 happen to look 
at the young man next me. He is a hand- 
some young fellow, with thick, dark curls 
piled over a low, white forehead, brilliant 
brown eyes, and white teeth. His name 
is Francis Litton. I have watched him 
with interest from the beginning, thinking he 
might suit me for a hero. His appearance 
is quite to my taste. Being ugly myself, I 
have a great admiration for beauty. My 
young Apollo seemed perturbed in his mind. 
He bit his pen and gazed at the blank paper 
before him; then at another fellow’s head 
with such a searching glance—as if he meant 
to extract some idea from it; then he threw 
his fine eyes ceiling-wards; and finally took 
out his penknife and mended the pen which 
he had all this time been crunching between 
his ivory teeth. He dipped it in the ink- 
bottle, wrote something in a fit of despera- 
tion—and made a blot. 

“You find quill pens disagreeable: so do 
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I,” I said; “try one of these”; and I offered 
the box. 

“Q, it is not that; they are horrid—but 
it is not that. I wish you would not look 
at me so much—it puts me out.” 

I could not restrain a little laugh—for a 
moment forgetting my awful situation. The 
young men in the throes of composition 
started; and one of the examiners, shocked 
by my levity, gave me a terrible look. 

“T beg your pardon, I am very sorry,” I 
said, resuming my pen, and dashed off a 
short essay which I flattered myself would 
pass muster. I saw that my neighbor looked 
sadly at his production. 

“T wonder what sort of stuff he has in that 
handsome brain-box of his,” I speculated. 
“He has not much of a forehead; no matter, 
he might do for a hero all the same.” 

I spoke to him as we went out; and our 
way lying in the same direction, we talked 
about our chances of success as we went. 
We were joined by a mutual acquaintance, 
Jack Lowry, a medical student. 

“T hope I did not spoil your essay, Mr. 
Litton.” 

“Q no,” he replied with a self-deprecia- 
tory shrug; “I never could write a decent 
essay; least of all could I do it under these 
circumstances. And you?” 

“Pretty well,” I replied; and we walked 
on chatting till we met a young lady in 
mourning, who turned out to be Litton’s sis- 
ter, and he left us and walked away with her. 

“They are miserably poor,” said Jack; 
“their father did not leave them a penny, I 
believe. Litton is fond of his sister, and will 
keep her if he gets an appointment. If not, 
she must seek a situation, for he can barely 
support himself by teaching. So you see, 
anxious as you are about this affair, he has 
more reason to be.” 

“Ves,” I said, “my father is poor, but his 
home is still mine; and even if I fail, he will 
say I did my best.” 

“Indeed, I think your governor does be- 
lieve in you; I wish mine did, and he would 
be more liberal,” said Jack. 

“Perhaps it is your own fault that he 
does not,” I said. 
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“TI dare say; but if I don’t enjoy myself 
now, when shall I?” 

“But if you should end like old Litton?” 

“No, no; I hope to be one whose follies 
will cease with youth. Poor Litton! Do 
not be angry if I say I hope he will get a 
place. He wants it worse than you, Joy; 
he really does.” 


II. 


Frank Litton and I leaped into an inti- 
macy. I succeeded, and he failed; but that 
did not interfere with our rapidly growing 
friendship. He had a nomination for the 
next examination, and was reading up for it, 
and I assisted him in his studies. He was 
supporting himself*by teaching. One day, 
on a country walk, he opened his mind to 
me, and told me all his affairs. He said he 
should not have minded the disappointment 
of losing the place if it had not been for his 
sister, as he was consequently obliged to part 
with her. 

‘What is she going to do?” I asked. 

“In the County Wicklew there is a 
cousin of my mother’s married to a gentle- 
man of property, and they have kindly in- 
vited her to stay with them and look after 
the education of the little girls. There are 
two grown-up and two little ones, with boys 
between. She would rather stay with me— 
poor Nora !” 

“Would she? Well, perhaps you may 
be in a position to take her back some day 
soon,” I said; and we talked freely about 
our future prospects. 

I liked Litton more the more I saw of 
him. He was amiable, modest, sincere, and 
companionable, and he seemed to have 
taken a great fancy to me. When Easter 
was approaching, we planned to take a brief 
excursion to the Wicklow Mountains; and in 
fact, on Easter Saturday we sallied forth with 
little knapsacks and sticks, in the most joy- 
ous frame of mind. ‘Taking the train as far 
as Bray, we then dashed across the country, 
making for the mountains. We climbed 
the heath-covered Djonce, and ate our lunch 
on the summit, enjoying the magnificent 
prospect. 
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“This is delightful,” said Litton. ‘We 
must have some more days like this in sum- 
mer.” , 

“Yes, and perhaps we might get some 
other friends to join us.” 

“T dare say; but I like this better. ‘Two 
are company’—you know the adage.” 

“One or two choice spirits would not spoil 
our fun,” said I. 

“TI do not know any one whose society I 
enjoy as much as yours, with whom I 
feel such perfect confidence,” said Litton; 
“but I do not expect that you should feel 
the same with me; you are too much my 
superior in intellect to have the same pleas- 
ure in my society that I have in yours.” 

Of course I protestedeagainst Litton’s ex- 
cessive modesty (which was quite sincere), 
and told him that I was studying him for a 
hero for my novel, as a proof that I found 
him interesting. 

He colored like a girl, and said: “How 
very absurd! I am such a commonplace 
sort of fellow.” 

“‘ Supposing, for argument’s sake, that I 
grant that, are not the majority of our fel- 
low-men commonplace? It is the business 
of the novelist to make ordinary humanity 
interesting—not to seek for extraordinary 
and unnatural specimens. But you are not 
so commonplace as you imagine; every 
human being has an individuality more de- 
cided than the general world knows of; the 
delicate little traits and points of difference 
are only to be discovered on close examina- 
tion.” 

“Am I under examination now ?—poor 
me!” said Litton. ‘I never dreamed I was 
worth analyzing; I shall become quite con- 
ceited. ‘Tell me some of the ingredients of 
which I am composed; the way I may learn 
to know myself.” 

“Not till I have completed my work. 
Come along; it will be night before we 
reach Roundwood; and perhaps if we are 
late the village inn may be closed, and so 
farewell to bed and supper.” 

“T have plenty for our supper, and I am 
much inclined to sleep here in the heather 
under the moon and stars.” 
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“ Delightfully poetic, but at this season of 
the year a little dangerous,” I replied. 

“T say, Joy,” said Litton, as we trudged on 
our way to Roundwood, “if we have given 
up the Devil’s Glen this time, could we not 
pay a visit to Ballymoyle, and see how my 
sister gets on? It is a beautiful road, and 
my cousin’s place is pretty.” 

* But I am a total stranger to the family.” 

““Never mind; they will be glad to see so 
agreeable a stranger in this remote region.” 

“Very well; to-morrow afternoon we may 
set forth.” 

We slept that night at the inn of Round- 
wood; next morning being Easter, we at- 
tended church, and had a species of early 
dinner before starting on our journey. We 
did not know the road, and had to trust to 
making inquiries of any chance peasant that 
came the way. Some of these must have 
directed us wrong, or else we misunderstood 
their injunctions; for we had walked many 
miles more than we had calculated on, 
and still Ballymoyle was nowhere in view. 
Night was falling, and we were tired from 
our tremendous walk of the day before. 
On consultation, we decided to seek shelter 
in the first farm-house we met. And in 
fact, on encountering a woman with a child 
in her arms, we made inquiries of her, and 
found that she was in the service of a 
farmer and his wife who had gone to 
spend the Easter with friends, leaving her- 
self and husband in care of the house. 
With some difficulty we persuaded this wo- 
man to give us lodging and something to eat. 

It was a respectable two-story house, with 
a sitting-room at either side of the hall, and 
four bedrooms up-stairs. The woman and her 
husband occupied an apartment in the region 
of the kitchen, and there was no other inhab- 
itant in the house except the two pedestrians 
who now sought shelter for the night. When 
we had partaken of some supper—home-made 
bread, cheese, eggs, and a jug of milk—the 
woman showed us our respective chambers, 
and said good night. 

As I was winding my watch, Frank Litton 
came into my room to ask what time I should 
like to set out in the morning. 
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“What a glorious night!” I said, opening 
my window. 

“Go to bed,” said Litton; “we have to 
be up early. Good night, old fellow.” 

“Good night, Frank.” 

I extinguished my candle and sat down by 
the window, admiring the moonlit landscape, 
and delighting, as only a poor city student 
can delight, in the wild beauty of the scenery. 
I remembered, after a long reverie, in 
which I had sat still in that delicious dreamy 
state which only young people enjoy, my 
mind full of half-formed projects —I re- 
membered that it was Easter Sunday, and 
I prayed that all succeeding Easters might 
find me with a heart as thankful for the 
blessings of providence, and as capable of 
appreciating the pure delights which nature 
affords. 

I had just risen to my feet, when I heard 
the handle of my door turn. I drew back 
behind the curtain of the window. Some 
one entered cautiously. I flattened ‘myself 
against the wall and held my breath. My 
idea was to wait till the robber was well into 
the room, then rush out to Litton’s, which 
was opposite, and barricade the door. I 
peeped out cautiously. Oh heavens, what 
asight! There stood Frank Litton, in his 
shirt, a look of deadly hate and fear on his 
pale face, a knife gleaming in his hand. 
He approached the bed, raised the knife 
with all his force, drove it, pulled it out, 
and stabbed again with demoniacal rage. I 
stood transfixed with horror; every blow 
seemed to have pierced my heart. When 
he was gone, an instinct of self-preservation 
made me lock my door. I sank into a 
chair in asort of stupor. For some minutes 
I doubted my senses. Did I dream, or was 
I going mad? I did not dream, for I was 
standing when he entered; I was not mad, 
for there was his knife stuck to the handle 
in the feather bed. I threw myself down 
beside it in an agony of tears, and cried out 
to heaven that the world was composed of 
demons. 

When it was near day, I thought I should 
decide on some plan of action, At first I 
thought of flying from the spot; but this 
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seemed a cowardly course. I could not 
bring myself to denounce him ; and finally 
decided, since my life had been spared, 
to drop him quietly, and bury the recol- 
lection of this night as a terrible dream. 
What was his motive? I asked myself 
over and over again. Revenge? But for 
what? I could think of nothing but that 
I had obtained the post for which we 
both had striven in fair contest. He had 
told me the day before that he was jealous- 
minded, and when I disputed it he replied, 
“Perhaps you know me better than I know 
myself.” O, Nelson Joy! what an arrogant 
fool you were to think you could read the 
human heart! I said to myself bitterly. 
Well might the viJlain laugh at your preten- 
sions, and fool you with his flattery. He 
must be a very Iago. 


III. 


I dressed early and went down to the 
parlor. Litton was not there. I went up 
and knocked at his door. 

““Come in,” said aclear, young voice. Yes- 
terday, how pleasant it sounded; to-day, how 
hateful! 

I entered the room with throbbing pulse. 
“Not up yet?” I said, holding the door 
handle, and looking at him as he lay in bed. 
He was pale, but quite composed. 

“What time is it?” he asked, pulling the 
watch from under his pillow. “Seven o'clock; 
it is too late to go before breakfast. I 
don't know why I slept so long. Why didn’t 
you call me?” 

“You do not look well this morning,” I 
stammered. 

“T had a terrible dream,” he said, running 
his fingers through his short curls. 

“So had I—most horrible!” 

‘It must have been the cheese,” said 
Litton. 

As I stood looking at him, and wondering 
at the contrast of his outward beauty and 
his fou! soul, I thought of a saying common 
with the country people where I was born: 
“Trust not a man, though he be your 
brother, whose whiskers and hair are not of 
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one color.” A foolish saying, no doubt; but 
at that moment trifling things assumed an 
unwonted importance. Litton’s hair was 
dark brown, and his downy mustache a 
bright auburn. 

“What is the matter, Joy? Why do you 
look so strange?” he asked. 

“T was thinking of something else,” I 
said, shaking myself. “Suppose I order 
breakfast while you are dressing ?” 

I walked down-stairs in a dazed condition, 
hardly yet realizing what had happened since 
yesterday; but always conscious of a load of 
grief on my heart. Litton’s unconscious air 
had given me strength and courage to pursue 
the plan that was least obnoxious to my 
feelings—that of ignoring the crime and 
separating peacefully. 

“You eat nothing, Joy,” said Litton, as we 
sat at the breakfast-table. 

“T am not well,” I replied. 

“Indeed; perhaps the cheese disagreed 
with you.” 

“Perhaps so,” I assented. My friend 
seemed to enjoy his breakfast, and when he 
had finished, I spoke with an effort. 

“Litton, I do not intend to go to Bally- 
moyle.” 

“Not go to Ballymoyle! I thought it was 
all settled. Why have you changed your 
mind?” 

“Because of a dream I had.” 

“A dream! You surely are not serious?” 

“Ves,” I affirmed resolutely; “‘I have been 
warned in a dream that danger, perhaps 
death, awaits me if I pursue this journey far- 
ther.” 

“You do astonish me. You are the last 
man of my acquaintance I should have 
supposed to be influenced by such super- 
stitions.” 

“*If Caesar had been warned by his wife’s 
dream, he might have escaped assassination.” 

“One dream in a million may presage 
something; but would you regulate your life 
by dreams?” asked Litton. 

“Such arguments urged Cesar to his 
death,” I remarked. 

“Why, Cesar seems to have taken posses- 
sion of you, Joy,” said Litton, laughing. “I 
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cannot see the resemblance between you— 
with all deference be it spoken.” 

“There is this much in common between 
‘the foremost man of all the world’ and my 
insignificant self: I have a life to lose, which 
I would fain preserve, worthless though it 
be.” 

I spoke bitterly, fora moment forgetting 
the role I intended to play. Litton looked 
at me with surprise. 

“My dear Joy, I did not mean to offend 
you; but it seems to me you attach too much 
importance to a trifle. You could not 
imagine that I could speak lightly of any real 
danger that threatened you?” 

I made an effort to reply, but the words 
stuck in my throat. My embarrassment was 
not lost on him. 

“Surely you do not suppose that I would 
make a laugh of your trouble—if trouble 
there was.” 

He came round the table to where I sat; 
his close proximity increased my agitation. 
In vain I tried to suppress it, and struggle 
to answer him; the words died away in an 
inarticulate murmur. 

‘Ts it possible you doubt the sincerity of 
my regard?” persisted my persecutor. 

I could hold up no longer; I dropped my 
head upon the table, and sobbed. I was 
only twenty-two, and had never yet been de- 
ceived. 

“Nelson! my dear Nelson, what zs the 
matter with you? What have I done to vex 
you? What in heaven’s name could I have 
done to cause this grief?” and he seized my 
hand. 

I shrunk from his touch, raised my head, 
and looked at him. No sign of guilt was on 
the smooth, young forehead; he met my gaze 
with unfaltering eye; in his face there was a 
hurt, perplexed expression. 

“Have I unawares trodden on any feeling 
or prejudice of yours? If so, is it necessary 
to say I apologize? Speak out; what is it? 
I can’t bear to see you look like that.” 

There were tears—actual tears—in his 
eyes. They were beautiful eyes—large, clear, 
brown—capable of the most winning expres- 
sion; and there was such feeling looking out 
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of them now as almost beguiled me of my 
senses. He must be a wizard, I thought, as 
I recalled the face that had presented itself 
to my view the night before. 

“The truth is, Litton, I am not myself 
to-day. I feel ill and depressed, so pray 
excuse me if my manner seems odd to you. 
You, of course, must go to see your sister, 
but I shall go home at once. I would be a 
wet blanket on you in my present state.” 

“Tf you are ill, Joy, I'll go with you.” 

‘‘No; I would prefer to go alone,” I said 
gloomily. 

“Q, in that case I will start at once.” 

He left the room with an offended air, 
and in a few minutes returned, ready for the 
road. 

‘Tam sorry you won't come. I hope to 
find you in better health and spirits when I 
return.” 

“Thank you. Give my compliments to 
Miss Litton. I wish you a pleasant day.” 

With these formal words we parted; but 
Litton turned back at the door and offered 
his hand, which I could not refuse. I 
breathed more freely when he was gone. 

With what different feelings did I traverse 
the road from those of yesterday! Then, I 
was full of joyous trustfulness in everybody ; 
now, I suspected every man I met of being 
a possible murderer, and grasped my stick 
with a firmer hold when I passed a wayfarer. 
The beauty had gone even out of the land- 
scape; what was grand and attractive yester- 
day seemed bleak and dreary to-day. I took 
a car at the first village I came to, drove 
to Bray, and arrived in Dublin towards 
evening. 

The following day Litton returned and 
called on me. I had sufficiently mastered 
my feelings to treat him pretty much as 
usual. He was as friendly as ever; was so 
sorry I had not accompanied him to Bally- 
moyle—a delightful place, charming cousins, 
etc. 

“T hope you found your sister well ?” 

“Very well indeed; she is quite content. 
My cousins were quite angry with me for 
letting you escape, having heard from Nora 
what a clever, charming fellow you are.” 
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“Miss Litton is very kind: she sees me 
with her brother’s partial eye,” I said with a 
forced laugh, which grated on my own ears 
painfully. 

“T must go now,” said Litton; “if you 
are down town later will you look in on me?” 

I said, “ Perhaps”; but I did not go then 
or after. I received him civilly when he 
called, and pleaded business when he pressed 
me to accompany him. He became aware 
that I wanted to shake him off quietly, and 
determined not to let me do it. He entered 
my room one evening when I was reading. 

“I hope I don’t intrude,” he said. 

** Not at all”; and I shut my book. 

“You have been so busy lately that I 
have seen very little of you.” 

“Yes, I have been busy,” I assented. 

‘Nelson, let us be candid with each oth- 
er. You have shown a disposition to avoid 
me the last couple of weeks. You are 
changed towards me, I see plainly. I want 
to know the reason of this?” 

“* Have I not said that I was busy?” 

Litton saw through the transparent artifice. 

“But I know there is another cause; 
there is some deeper reason for your changed 
demeanor. What is it?” 

“You have all the answer I choose to give.” 

An angry flush overspread his face, and 
he exclaimed: “I knew you wanted to quar- 
rel. Why, then, do you not say what is wrong 
between us, and let it be rectified? I might 
be able to explain.” 

‘* Really, Litton, I wanted no explanation ; 
I have asked none.” 

“But / want an explanation,” he an- 
swered hotly; “and it is not like a gentleman 
to refuse to say why you treat me so.” 

“Gently, Mr. Litton, do not excite your- 
self.” 

“T cannot help being excited. A sudden 
estrangement has arisen between us—I quite 
ignorant of the cause—and you treat me like 
a stranger.” 

I now saw it was necessary to put the case 
clearly. 

“T treat you with civility as long as you 
do the same towards me; that is all you 
have a right to demand. Friendship and 
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confidence are not to be enforced at the 
point of the bayonet.” 

“Have I done anything to forfeit your 
confidence ?” he asked, with an air of in- 
jured innocence which was peculiarly aggra- 
vating. 

For one mad moment I thought I would 
confront him with the naked truth. But 
then, like a lightning flash, the thought 
darted through my mind of how this ser- 
pent would receive and meet the charge. 
He would say I had dreamed it—that I was 
a monomaniac—and perhaps go about de- 
stroying my reputation; and, to tell the 
whole truth, I also shrunk from the painful 
excitement of such a scene. 

** Be satisfied,” said I, looking at him with 
freezing coldness, “that if I have any such 
idea, rightly or wrongly, in my head, I will 
never impart it to another. Understand, 
once for all, that I will not be catechised. I 
do not know of any law which compels 
people to keep up every intimacy they may 
form in youth to the day of their death. Say 
I am fickle, heartless, cynical—what you 
will. There is no use in annoying yourself 
and me further.” 

He did not speak for a minute or two, 
and then said: 

“T know you too well, Joy, to take that 
answer. Your indifference is put on to hide 
asore. If I had a proper sense of my own 
dignity, I should go away without another 
word ; but I like you too well to give up this 
last chance of an explanation. You have a 
grievance: in heaven's name, out with it.” 

Thus did the Devil tempt me to call him 
a murderer; but I resisted still, and remained 
silent. 

“Have I humbled myself in vain?” he 
asked. 

“T am sorry that you should have done 
so,” I replied, “after I had given you plain- 
ly to understand that our intimacy was at an 
end.” 

“That is enough,” said he. “I was re- 
solved to leave nothing undone on my part. 
I will never trouble you again; but perhaps 
some day you will be sorry for the wrong 
you have done me.” 
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A little more than a year after the conver- 
sation recorded in the last chapter, I was in- 
vited to spend a week at a small watering- 
place by my friend Jack Lowry, who had 
gone there with his family for the summer 
vacation. During that time Mrs. Lowry 
gave a picnic, and among the visitors who 
came from town to attend it was my former 
friend, Francis Litton. He cast a cloud 
over my enjoyment. I felt his presence like 
an evil genius. He tried to avoid me, how- 
ever, as I did him. When we returned in 
the evening, and the other young men were 
preparing to go home, Mrs. Lowry invited 
Litton to stay all night, for he was a favorite 
with her as with ladies generally. When 
she asked him, I observed some confusion in 
his manner, and he promptly declined ; but 
finally he yielded to her persuasions. As 
there were other visitors, I gave up my room 
that night, and had a bed in that of my 
friend Jack. 

I had not been long asleep when I was. 
startled by a hand being laid roughly on 
my shoulder, and saw Jack standing over 
me. 

“Hush, don’t speak! There is some one 
in the house. I heard a step on the stairs; 
take your stick and follow me.” 

We hastened down-stairs, and arrived in 
the hall just as somebody went out of the 
door. We ran after him, and as he walked 
on to the rocks overhanging the bathing- 
place, Jack called out, “Stop, you rascal !” 

The man gave a start, a cry, and fell 
headlong over the rocks. 

“By Jove, I fear he is killed!” he ex- 
claimed. 

“No, it is not high, and the sand is soft 
below,” I said, swinging myself down over 
the rock, and dropping on all fours on the 
sand bank. 

We carried the insensible form of a man 
home, and laying him on the dining-room 
sofa, we called up Mr. and Mrs. Lowry. 
Lights were brought, and when the blood 
and sand were washed off the face of the 
wounded man, to our astonishment we rec- 
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ognized the classic features of Francis Litton, 
fixed and rigid. 

We had exhausted all our efforts to restore 
consciousness, when the patient opened his 
eyes. Jack raised his head while Mrs. Low- 
ry put wine to his lips, but the movement 
caused him such pain, that he sank back with 
a deep groan. Jack then began to examine 
him to see what injury he had sustained, and 
the process seemed to cause him great agony. 

“What is the matter? Is it serious?” 
asked Mr. Lowry. 

‘“The shoulder is dislocated, and I fear 
there is some internal injury. I should like 
to have some other advice,” said Jack. 

“T should think so,” said his father. 
for a doctor at once.” 

“Tt is not so easy to getone. There is 
no resident doctor, and I don’t know that 
Hamilton is not gone back to town.” 

“Then we must send to Bray for one; 
but first try is Hamilton here.” 

“Let me go, Jack,” I said; “you stay 
with the patient.” 

The doctor came, found Litton seriously 
injured; and having administered all the 
relief in his power, he left directions with 
Jack, promising to return next day. 

Jack staid by the sick-bed all night. I 
got up at daybreak, and found Mrs. Lowry 
in great anxiety. Litton was in a danger- 
ous state, and Jack wished the doctor to be 
sent for before breakfast. 

“Did he tell why he went out last night?” 
I asked eagerly. 

“OQ yes: he was asleep, poor fellow!” 

“Asleep?” 

“He is a somnambulist. Since he wasa 
child, he has had the habit of walking in his 
sleep when fatigued or excited. His sister 
told me when he lost the first examination 
he was so much disturbed about it that he 
used to walk about at night. One night she 
heard him in the sitting-room, and on going 
in to see what he was about, she found him 
with a candle lit, paper before him, and a pen 
in his hand, saying, ‘Only one hour; only 
half an hour.’ He attempted to write, but 
threw down the pen, exclaiming, ‘It is no 
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use, I’m beaten! 


“Go 
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I had listened with intense interest to this 
account. The attempt on my life was ex- 
plained, and a flood of remorseful feeling 
rushed over me as I thought of the poor fel- 
low suffering, perhaps dying, from: the effects 
of the unhappy peculiarity which had de- 
ceived me. I begged to be allowed to sit 
up that night, promising to call Jack if there 
was any change in the patient. Litton was 
asleep when I took my place beside his bed, 
and slept for nearly two hours after; but he 
was restless and uneasy, moaning and mutter- 
ing unfinished sentences. “Don’t torture 
me! Ihave nothing to tell—nothing—noth- 
ing!” he shouted, and awoke. He looked 
round wildly, his beautiful eyes bright with 
fever, and asked for a drink. 

‘“‘T had an awful dream,” he said, as I 
gave him the glass and raised his head. 

“Tt was only a dream, Frank; you are all 
right now.” 

He recognized my voice. 

“Joy, what brought you here ?” 

“IT came to take care of you to-night, 
Frank.” 

“It is kind of you, no doubt ; but I would 
much rather you did not.” 

“Why, Frank,” I began. 

“T don’t want that sort of kindness,” he 
said; “it humiliates me. Just call to mind 
your words when we parted, Easter twelve 
months.” 

‘My dear Frank, just listen tome. You 
said then that I should be sorry for my con- 
duct to you some day: that day has arrived. 
I would give more then I can tell to efface 
it. I am here to ask your pardon.” 

“Ts it—is it—because I am ill or dying?” 

‘““No; I was laboring under a gross mis- 
take, and have learned the truth. It has 
taken a load off my mind, and at the same 
time filled me with remorse. I cannot now 
explain it all, but I may tell you how anx- 
ious I am for your recovery, and how much 
I desire to atone.” 

He smiled and put out his hand. 

“I knew you were mistaken, Nelson ; 
that’s why I pressed for your reasons. But 
what was it?” 

“Don’t ask me, dear Frank,” I replied, 
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pressing his hand. “TI cannot tell you now, 
but I must when you are well. It is always 
better to make aclean breast at any cost.” 

“Indeed it is. If you had only explained 
at the time, it would have saved me much 
trouble. I was very unhappy about the af- 
fair.” 

‘Not half so much as I was, as you will 
see when I tell you the whole story.” 

“Tell me all now. I have been racking 
my brain continually to know what I had 
done; my conscience accused me of no 
fault towards you. Some one must have 
slandered me ; and it is only common justice 
to tell me who it was.” 

“No one ever did to me; I could not 
have believed anybody—nothing but the sight 
of my eyes”—I stopped abruptly. 

“The sight of youreyes? Pray explain.” 

“Not till you are better.” 

“Now—now! I insist. You have not 
treated me well in this matter, Nelson. You 
ought to have given me the chance I prayed 
for so earnestly of an explanation.” 

“T own it—heaven only can know with 
what sorrow and shame!” 

“Do not torture me any longer with con- 
jectures; if I must die, let my mind be at 
rest on this question.” 

I could not resist longer. 

“You know, Frank, that you are given to 
sleep-walking,” I said. 

“Yes, unhappily, or I should not be here 
now.” 

“Do you remember Easter Sunday night 
at the farm-house near Ballymoyle?” I asked. 

“Yes, yes.” 

“ Have you any recollection of having left 
your room that night?” 

“None. I do remember a terrible dream 
—a desperate struggle witha sort of Mephis- 
topheles, who wanted to steal my soul, and 
my only chance of escape was to kill the 
fiend.” 

“Well, suppose you took me for Mephis- 
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topheles, and that I had never heard of your 
somnambulism, and that when I saw you en- 
ter my room late at night, and stab a knife 
through the bed—which luckily was tenant- 
less, or I should not be here to tell the 
tale—-” 

“Q my God! can this be true?” he ex- 
claimed, grasping my arm, and looking into 
my face. ‘Did you believe me to be a 
murderer ?” 

“Forgive me, Frank, forgive me! I can 
hardly ever forgive myself. I am ashamed 
to look you in the face.” 

“But after all, I cannot blame you; what 
could you think, seeing what you did? 
No, no; I have no right to blame you. 
Give me your hand. There, let it all be for- 
gotten, like a horrible nightmare which in 
truth it was. Now I understand your in- 
explicable conduct that morning. I would 
have given much to have extracted the truth 
from you then and afterwards. In fact, I 
have never really changed towards you.” 

Litton had uttered the last words in a very 
feeble voice, and as he ceased, an ashy pale- 
ness overspread his face, and his head fell 
back. “He is dying,” I said; “the agita- 
tion has killed him.” 

A thrill of horror ran through me, and 
with all the tenderness I was capable of I 
raised his head on my arm and put the drink 
to his lips. I felt like a murderer; and I 
never experienced such a sense of relief as 
when he looked up with a grateful smile and 
said, “I am better.” I put my lips to his 
forehead. 

“Live, dear Frank, and there is nothing I 
will not do toJatone for the wrong I have 
been guilty of.” 

“No more of this. I will not hear another 
word of self-reproach. Whether I live or 
die, be satisfied that my regard for you is 
unchangeable.” 

Frank recovered, and we_have been more 
than friends—brothers all our lives. 

G. S. Godkin. 
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THE three succeeding months were filled 
with many new and novel experiences. I 
had never taught before, and did not know 
exactly how to commence. The district, 
moreover, had just been organized, and I 
was the first teacher. Everything was crude 
and primeval. There was not even a school- 
house yet. Down by a little lake in the 
heart of a wood, an abandoned log cabin 
had been designated for this purpose, and 
here I was told to organize my flock. Fur- 
niture there was none. We rolled in logs 
for the children to sit on, and my throne 
consisted of an empty syrup-keg. Empty, 
I say, although the thing had a way of rising 
with me at times—especially on hot days— 
which induced doubts upon this point. 
The woodpeckers had bored so many holes 
in the shake roof that it became necessary 
to pile brush on top to keep out the sun- 
light, and my big girls stuffed wild grasses 
and fern leaves into the glassless and solitary 
window-sash at one end of the structure. 
Immediately in front of the door, which 
was massive and never shut, lay the wreck of 
an immense steel trap which the former oc- 
cupant of the plaee had used for catching 
grizzlies, and just beyond it, nailed high 
up against the trunk of an oak, were the 
spreading antlers of a buck. 

I soon found out, in fact, that my lot was 
cast among a race of hunters. The larger 
boys had a way of sauntering down to school 
in the morning with shot-guns and _ rifles 
on their shoulders, and the grand “stack 
arms” in the cow-shed would have done 
credit, on occasions, to an Oakland mili- 
tary company. Tis kind of business made 
me a little nervous at first, although I soon 
became accustomed to it, and even carried 
a gun myself before the term was finished. 

Fortunately for me, there were no arms in 
sight on the first morning, else I should have 
taken to the brush like a quail. Since my 
adventure with Stumpit, I had largely lost 
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confidence in things terrestrial, and held 
myself in readiness to shy on the slightest 
provocation. ‘There were three or four boys 
in my class—wirey, muscular mountaineers, 
who could have whipped me easily in the 
event of war. One of them had already 
killed his man—an Indian, in a sheep-herd- 
er’s quarrel—and was looked up to as a hero 
by his admiring companions. There were 
likewise two or three buxom lasses in my 
flock who took no back seat—as I afterwards 
found out—when it came to a question of 
muscle and grit. Two of them were very 
pretty, and I was secretly in love with them 
during the whole term, but never dared to 
say so for fear some of the young bucks in 
the neighborhood would murder me. _ Be- 
sides, I could not decide in my own mind 
which one I preferred. So I concluded to 
preserve my dignity, and that silence which, 
if not always golden, is most frequently dis- 
creet. 

There were, all told, about thirty young- 
sters in my school, varying in age from six 
to twenty years. Most of them came down 
on horseback, and it would have done you 
good to hear them whooping in the cahons 
and screaming through the woods as they 
came and went. For a long time their 
movements were a mystery to me. They 
seemed to spring up in the morning like 
wild things from the bushes, and disappear at 
night in the same marvelous manner. I 
could not see any houses anywhere, or any 
signs of human habitation; and but for my 
limited knowledge of woodcraft I should 
have believed that they lived in the forest 
like blue jays. 

All this mystery, however, was destined to 
be made clear, for my contract provided 
that I should “‘board around.” How much 
this means can only be understood by the 
man of vast and varied experiences. To 
me it meant that I should learn all the sheep- 
trails and hidden paths through the hills; 
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that I should make the acquaintance of 
busy housewives, diversified babies, and sus- 
picious dogs; that I should know every- 
body’s business, and eat all kinds of food ; 
that I should sleep in strange places and in 
strange company; and that I should learn to 
go to bed in the dark, and dress like light- 
ning in the nick of time on the following 
morning. The acquirement of this latter 
accomplishment gave more trouble than all 
the others. The homes of my patrons were 
simple and rustic. Few of them contained 
over two rooms, most of them but one. 
When bed-time came, the men folks would 
withdraw to the corral or go out a little way 
into the brush, upon which the women 
would retire and put out the lights. It then 
behooved the masculine biped to sneak in 
and undress himself in the dark. It was a 
delicate and trying ordeal for a timid man 
—one requiring blind faith in providence 
and an intimate knowledge of the topog- 
raphy of the room. Subdued giggles 
would occasionally reach his ears as he 
struggled with a boot or stumbled over a 
chair; and on one occasion which the 
writer recalls, there was a wild outburst of 
fiendish female laughter when the school- 
master’s bed went down with acrash. I am 
morally certain that those young women 
manipulated that bed in such a manner that 
it would fall upon being occupied, but they 
never had the grace to acknowledge their 
guilt. 

If going to bed, however, was surrounded 
with such difficulties and dangers, the act of 
rising was not less perilous. Woe be to 
the young man who slept with his face 
turned from the wall! The women rise first 
in this mountain land, and early in the dim 
dawn they cast an eagle eye about to see 
that the coast is clear. Turn over, young 
man, and go to sleep, or some one will dex- 
trously toss a horse-blanket or a sheep-skin 
over your face; and then, when the old 
woman has gone down to the spring and the 
girls are out milking the cows, you rustle 
around and get into your clothes, for you 
may not have another chance. These rosy 
lasses have a streak of humor in their com- 
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position, and sleepy fellows have been 
known to stay in bed until noon before they 
could “clear”—all because they failed to em- 
brace the early opportunity given. 

After getting fairly under way with my 
school, all went well for several weeks. 
There appeared to be no insubordination or 
disposition to give me trouble on the part of 
my pupils, and everywhere I was greeted 
with cordiality by the bluff mountaineers 
when I met them in their homes or on the 
roads. One morning, however, on going 
down to the school-house a little earlier than 
usual, I was surprised to find the great oaken 
door closedand barred. Tethered here and 
there in the bushes were the horses of most 
of the pupils, but not a child was in sight, 
and perfect stillness reigned in the little 
clearing. This was such an unusual state of 
affairs that my suspicions were at once 
aroused that some mischief was on foot. 
Going closer, I attempted to open the door. 
A wild shout of laughter immediately went 
up from the assembled youngsters on the 
inside. 

“Open the door,” I commanded. 

“Hi yi! Whoop la! Open it yourself!” 
came back the response. 

Peering in through a crack, I could see 
the larger boys and girls on guard at the 
window and door, both of which were 
strongly barricaded, while the younger chil- 
dren were huddled together and frightened in 
the corners. For some little time I was un- 
decided how to act. Should I attempt to 
enter by force with these odds against me, 
or go for assistance ? 

Should I consider this matter as a serious 
breach of discipline, or give the boys a tussle 
and let the thing go as a joke? 

Of one thing I was certain: if I did not 
conquer now I should lose prestige, and 
probably all control of the school. Upon 
the outcome of this affair depended not only 
my future influence, but my ability to remain 
in the district. To go for help would cause 
them to despise me. Better make a square 
fight and get whipped. 

First, however, I would try parley. But 
parley would not work. They flatly refused 
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to come out or open the door unless I 
should declare the day a holiday and send 
a boy down to Lower Lake to purchase a 
supply of nuts and candies as a peace-offer- 
ing. 

This I would not do. The latter part of 
the condition I could not do if I would, be- 
cause of financial stress. So war was deter- 
mined upon. 

Going back into the woods a little way I 
procured a stick—the heaviest I could carry 

—and charged the butt end of it with all 
my force against the window barricades. 
The splinters flew and there was a whoop 
of defiance from within. Again and again 
I charged it, and then there was a crash, 
and I could see that the old wagon-bed 
which they had braced up against the win- 
dow on the inside had gone down. Spring- 
ing instantly into the opening, I succeeded 
in getting my body half-way through, when I 
was met by a dozen arms, and a lively skir- 
mish took place on the sash, nearly breaking 
me in two. Asa result, I was violently ex- 
pelled, my coat was split up the back to the 
collar, and my hat remained in the hands of 
the enemy. 

In the second round I directed my bat- 
tering-ram against the door. For a while it 
resisted my best endeavors, and the boys on 
the inside were laughing in derision, when a 
luminous idea struck me. Extending out 
over the school-house was a limb of the oak 
tree to which reference has already been 
made in this article. To throw a rope over 
this branch and suspend my battery was a 
very simple matter, and I soon had a ram at 
work which made the old log house tremble. 
Bang, bang, bang it went; the door began 
to groan and grumble; the younger children 
screamed with terror, and the older ones 
yelled in unison; and then came a grand 
splintering, and before the dust cleared away, 
I was standing in the middle of the school- 
room in triumph. Immediately three or 
four of the large boys seized me, and a des- 
perate struggle took place. There was no 
disposition to strike blows on either side, 
but the boys were bent on putting me out of 
the building, and I was equally determined 
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to stay in. Although overpowered from the 
start, it was still possible for me to make a 
very respectable resistance, and the com- 
*bined enemy did not succeed in evicting me 
until my clothing was pretty much all torn 
off, and a number of scratches, bruises, and 
bloody noses testified to the intensity of the 
struggle. 

My breath was now exhausted, and I sat 
down to take a rest. The boys in the mean 
time had replaced the fallen door and cut 
down my battering-ram. During the fracas 
most of the smaller children had escaped to 
the woods, and I could see their scared little 
faces peeping into the clearing from the sur- 
rounding circle of trees and bushes. While 
thinking the matter over, and wondering if it 
would not be a good idea to hitch a horse to 
one corner of the building and pull it down, 
a little girl approached very timidly from the 
direction of the school-house, and handed 
me a scrap of paper. 

“Nancy Clark put this through a crack,” 
she said, ‘and told me to give it to you.” 

I opened and read as follows: 

** Git in at the winder; we will help you. 

** NANCY.” 

“This would seem to indicate,” I thought, 
“that I have friends in the garrison.” The 
“we” was somewhat indefinite, it is true, but 
it certainly meant more than one. “If I 
can effect another lodgment in that shanty,” 
I argued, “‘and there are two persons on the 
inside who will stand by me—male or fe- 
male—we can hold the fort.” 

Approaching cautiously from a_ blinded 
corner, I peered through a crevice at the 
rebel crew inside. All told, they were nine 
—five boys and four girls. The boys, I no- 
ticed, were guarding the door, while the 
window was left to their female companions. 
This latter had not been barricaded since I 
demolished the wagon-bed, my early repulse 
at that point having led them to the conclu- 
sion that it was not necessary. Nancy stood 
nearest to the opening, her face flushed with 
excitement, and her lithe, graceful figure as 
alert as a cat. Around her were grouped 
the other girls—no doll-faces, by the way, 
but healthy, rosy lasses with plenty of firm, 
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shapely muscle; girls who could handle a 
rifle or an ax, ride a mustang or lasso a steer. 

“If these radiant creatures,” I thought, 
“have concluded to desert the rebel cause 
and join my standard, I will win this battle 
yet.” 

I was ungallant enough to have some 
doubts as to their fidelity; but reflecting 
that I had nothing to lose and everything to 
gain by so powerful an alliance, I resolved 
to throw myself into their hands. Procuring 
an immense club, I renewed my assault on 
the door with all the vigor at my command. 
To demolish it without the aid of the swing- 
ing battery I knew was impossible, but an- 
other purpose was shaping itself in my mind. 
When satisfied that the attention of the gar- 
rison was fully fixed upon the door, I sud- 
denly dropped the club, and slipping quietly 
around the building, sprung into the open 
window and down into the arms of my Am- 
azonian friends before a masculine hand 
could be raised to stop me. 

The scene which now ensued was the live- 
liest, I ween, that the old log school-house 
ever witnessed. ‘bie boys made a dash for 
me, but the girls rallied to the defense iike 
Spartan heroes, and gallantly stood off the 
assault. 

“Open the door,” some one shouted, 
“and we will drag him out.” 

The door was opened, but the dragging- 
out process did not follow. Securely in- 
trenched in a corner with four gritty girls to 
defend me, I was prepared to defy the county. 
I even wished that I had Stumpit there. 
Now that my hand was in and my support 
was so excellent, I felt sure of our ability to 
soundly trounce him. For half an hour the 
struggle lasted, and then everybody was out 
of breath. ‘Taking advantage of the lull in 
the storm, I mounted the syrup-keg to make 
a speech. 

“ Boys,” I said, “you have done nobly, 
but your sisters are better men than you are.” 

“Hooray for the gals!” shouted a bare- 
legged urchin near the door. 

“T think,” I continued, “that we have 
had fun enough. Let’s call this thing quits, 
and get back to work.” 
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“You ain’t mad, then?” queried one of 
the rebels, an active youth of about sixteen, 
who had taken a leading part in the revolt. 
There was something in the gravity with 
which the question was put that excited my 
risibility; but before I could frame a reply 
the head of the syrup-keg caved in, and I 
came to the floor amid a general laugh. 

“Hooray for the teacher!” shouted the 
bare-legged youth; and a chorus of whoops 
and approving yells greeted the proposi- 
tion. 

The tide had now turned completely in my 
favor, and all resistance was at an end. At 
my suggestion the boys put the room in order, 
the little ones were called in from the brush, 
and studies were resumed. When the noon- 
hour came, I noticed Nancy and several of 
the other girls holding a whispered conver- 
sation under the trees; and then one of the 
boys was mounted on a swift pony and hastily 
dispatched over the mountain trail. Three- 
quarters of an hour later he returned with a 
bundle on his saddle, and I was waited 
upon by a select committee of young ladies, 
and requested to accept the loan of a suit of 
Pete Blethen’s Sunday clothes until they 
could repair my own badly dilapidated gar- 
ments. They asked, furthermore, that I 
would repair at once to the woods and make 
the exchange, as they were provided with 
needles and thread, and proposed to put my 
wardrobe in order without further delay. 

This consideration was indeed most 
timely, for my condition was pitiable. I was 
literally torn to pieces, and had to tie things 
up with a bale-rope; so I accepted the 
proffered apparel with deepest gratitude. 
Pete Blethen was a larger man than I am. 
There was room, as one of the boys re- 
marked, for a bale of hay inside my waist- 
band after I had donned his unmention- 
ables; but this was a matter of slightest 
consequence under the present stress of 
weather. Anything was better than rags; 
and Pete Blethen’s suit, with its sleeves 
rolled up a foot, a double reef in the back, 
and the pants tucked into my boots, was 
a vast improvement on fig-leaves and bale- 
rope. 
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It took the girls most of the afternoon to 
sew me up, and in the mean time but little 
pretense was made of keeping school. So 
the youngsters had their holiday, after all; 
but I don’t know who had more fun out of 
it—they or I. The candies and nvts de- 
manded were missing, but these"I furnished 
on another occasion; and the store-keepers 
in Lower Lake wondered what I was going 
to do with so much rubbish. I am really 
under the impression that I exhausted the 
confectionery supply of that thriving town. 

On the morning after the fracas I found 
that the boys had been down to the school- 
house during’ the night and repaired the 
door. They had also improvised a desk for 
my use out of the old wagon-bed, and every- 
thing was swept up and stored away in the 
nicest order. From that day forward I had 
not the slightest trouble. My every wish was 
law, and a happier little community would 
be hard to find in all the wilderness. The 
three months of my brief term slipped 
quickly away, and then the last day came. 
I was not a hardened sinner in those times, 
and this, to me, was a trying ordeal. You 
may smile if you will, O cynical reader, but 
if you had seen those big boys, who so 
shortly before were bent on tossing me out 
of the window, sitting around the room 
blubbering like babies; if you had seen the 
grief of the girls, and the affection of the 
little ones who came for the last time to 
clamber over me and fill my hat rim full of 
wild things; if you had learned to know 
them as I knew them, and then a black day 
came when you must say good by and go 
away—I am quite sure you would have 
seated yourself on that log beside me and 
cried too. 

A few days before the closing of my 
school, a letter reached me from the Doctor, 
which said, among other things: “Meet me 
at Lower Lake on the 5th. I am on my 
way home from Yreka, and have a job for 
you.” 

My first impression was, of course, that he 
wished to initiate me again into the dentistry 
business. Imagine my surprise, therefore, 
on joining him at the appointed time, to find 

Vor. II.—12 
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that he had abandoned his dental outfit 
some where in the north, and was now on 
his way to Sacramento with a drove of hogs. 
He was the dustiest-looking pirate I had 
seen for many a day. So far as color was 
concerned, I could hardly tell him from the 
two Indians he had along to help drive. 

“So this is the job you offer me,” I re- 
marked, an hour or so after we had ex- 
changed greetings. 

“Yes: I propose to make you chief of the 
band.” 

It was vain to argue. I held that it was 
not dignified or becoming in two profession- 
al gentlemen to walk behind a drove of 
hogs from Lower Lake to Sacramento. We 
should lose social caste by such an act, and 
be mistaken for butchers. But all my fine 
logic went to the winds. It was evidently 
decreed that my glittering career as a moun- 
tain school-master should be rounded off 
and perfected by a two weeks’ apprentice- 
ship as hog-driver. So I accepted the inev- 
itable, and fell graciously into line. 

It is not my purpose, however, on this 
occasion, to describe to you the vicissitudes 
and adventures of that memorable trip. 
You will be interested in knowing that it 
was not a pleasure excursion. No loitering 
now in green pastures or beside the still wa- 
ters; no gentle dalliance under summer 
moons or vagabond slumberings in fragrant 
hay-stacks. It was solid work—tramp, 
tramp, tramp; all day in the dusty wake of a 
villainous band of unromantic porkers; and 
at night, lonely vigils to keep off the coyotes 
and prevent the hogs from scattering. 

Our course led us down through the 
caiion of Cache Creek into the Berryessa 
valley. Here a burning field of stubble 
stampeded the band one day, and it took us 
half a week to get it together again. They 
went to the thirty-two points of the compass, 
and we only recovered them, by twos and 
threes from the surrounding grain fields, at 
the cost of immense labor and patience. 
One night we reached the town of Woodland, 
and were just securing our drove in a friend- 
ly corral, when some one rode up and 
said: 
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“Hello, old fellow, what are you doing 
here?” 

It was Harry King, my old school-fellow 
of Brayton College days. We had studied 
verbs from the same Latin grammar, and 
Fred Campbell once bumped our heads to- 
gether for smuggling a cat into the class- 
room. ‘The boy had recognized me some- 
how through all my disguise of dust and 
overalls, and put out his hand in hearty 
greeting. I introduced the Doctor, and 
then King insisted upon our going home 
with him. It was useless to protest. His 
mother and sisters would never forgive us if 
we went by without calling. 

“But, Harry,” I insisted, “see the plight 
we are in. Your mother would not allow us 
to come in at the front gate if she should 
_ see these rigs.” 

But no refusal would be accepted. Dust 
and all, we must come along, and come at 
once, for it was about supper-time. 

You should have seen the surprise of Mrs. 
King when Harry marched us into her ele- 
gant back parlor. She evidently mistook us 
for tramps, and started to say something 
about “taking them round the back way,” 
when I spoke, and she recognized me. The 
young ladies came in a few moments later, 
and then we had a big laugh. <A most de- 
lightful evening followed. Supper over, we 
adjourned to the parlor, and the Doctor, be- 
grimed and bedeviled as he was, had the 
audacity to sit down on Miss Kate’s deli- 
cately covered piano-stool and sing a song. 
He had a fine voice, and knew something of 
music; but as he sat there chanting about 
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the “dove upon the mast,” and “my love he 
stood at my right hand,” I had to laugh in 
his face. He looked like a buccaneer at a 
christening. 

When bed-time came, we were ushered 
by Miss Kate into a cozy upper room, and 
left to ourselves with many kindly admoni- 
tions to call for anything we wanted, and 
make ourselves perfectly at home. The 
room was evidently that occupied by the 
young ladies. How clean and sweet every- 
thing was—the white curtains at the win- 
dows, the towels, and the toilet-stand! Only a 
woman’s touch could make a room look like 
this. And the bed! It was white as snow, 
and there was lace on the pillow-slips, and a 
touch-me-not air of purity about it that 
spoke volumes. 

“Doctor,” I said, “I won’t sleep in that 
bed.” 

“Nor I either,” he answered; “it would 
be sacrilege.” 

So we curled up on the floor in the bay- 
window and pulled a rug over us; and those 
gentle ladies have never learned until this 
day how we managed to make up that bed 
so neatly on the following morning. 

A few more weary days in the hot sun, and 
our tramp wasended. At Sacramento there 
were barber-shops and bath-houses and rest; 
and if you had seen the Doctor splurging 
around on the fair grounds a week later with 
a plug hat on, accompanied by a slender 
youth in green kid gloves, you never would 
have dreamed that the two had been putting 
in the summer with such utter disregard of 
the proprieties. 

D. S. Richardson. 
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JouN Vanpor’s sky had always been 
He had seen life through a rose- 
lined haze, and had walked rough-shod over 


cloudless. 


its meadow bloom. Naturally he forgot or 
never knew that somewhere and sometimes 
there were sodden paths to tread, that the 
meadow bloom turned to rustling broom 


stalks, and the sky to “an under-roof of 
doleful gray.” He was sunshiny because he 
had never peered into the shadows. To 
have a purse well filled without knowing 
who fills it, to open your hand for a gift of 
fortune and have it drop in carelessly, to 
win love without seeking it—in short, to play 
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at living is pleasant occupation, but very 
poor discipline. Perhaps John Vandor was 
a trifle selfish, in spite of his inexhaustible 
good nature, his intelligence, his invariable 
“sood form.” 

Agnes Earle was the sort of girl men call 
dashing and women—out of respect to 
their own preferences— dare not classify. 
She had dark and unreadable eyes, matched 
to a shade by a profusion of crinkled hair, 
and set off by long, almost curly lashes— 
lashes that would have made the Sistine 
Madonna a half coquette. - Her complexion 
was that rich, deep, yet perfectly clear olive 
one sees more often in the best Spanish 
portraits than in American life. From re- 
mote ancestors she had perhaps Spanish 
blood in her veins. In figure she was 
neither so tall as Diana nor so mature as 


Juno; neither lithe nor willowy describe her 


exactly, though either may help to indicate 
the subtle something in her carriage which 
made her as graceful in movement as in re- 
pose, in speech as in silence, in alert atten- 


tion as in self-saturated reverie. Indeed, 
Agnes Earle would have been almost beau- 
tiful if she had had no other charm than the 
wonderfully pretty hands which had made 
John Vandor fall half in love with her when 
they first met, and had helped to persuade 
him that he loved her ever after. 

Vandor was not exactly handsome. He 
was fine-looking. One could not but ad- 
mire his physique, and one could not help 
noticing, in looking him full in the face, 
that he had brains. 

These two began by liking each other 
somewhat blindly and altogether unreason- 
ably. He liked in her the brilliance and 
dash of her style, the suggestive fluency of 
her small talk, and above all, her compel- 
ling beauty. She liked in him a certain 
strength, a certain suggestion of restrained 
power, which seemed to underlie his obvi- 
ous conceit and his superficial empiricism 
of thinking; and she liked his open-handed- 
ness, his big, brave ways, his love of dogs 
and horses and of “all outdoors.” 

These young people were second cousins, 
but they had not met or known much of 
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each other until he was a man of twenty-six 
and she a woman of nineteen. He had 
come to California for no good reason—for 
no reason. One Saturday afternoon, after 
a week of most comprehensive “doing” 
of San Francisco, he walked into Richard 
Earle’s study at Berkeley, bearing a note of 
introduction from Cousin Mary, who lived in 
Albany. He found a bronzed grizzly, curt 
and gruff, who scowled him a dubious wel- 
come without rising. 

“How long have you been in this State, 
young man?” asked the host. 

“Just ten days—two in Sacramento, eight 
in San Francisco.” 

“ Are you broke?” 

“Do you mean out of funds?” asked the 
guest, smiling in spite of himself. 

“T mean broke—b-r-o-k-e; busted, p’r’aps 
you say. Came here to borrow?” 

“No, thank you. I came to pay you my 
respects, and wish you a very good day.” 
And second cousin Vandor, turning on his 
heel, quietly left the room. 

In the hall he was arrested by the unmis- 
takable rustle of feminine drapery, just in 
time to avoid a collision with a lady. 

‘“*I beg your pardon,” he said rather stiff- 
ly. 

“Have you been quarreling with papa?” 

The young lady smiled while she asked 
the question, and all the stiffness had gone 
from his voice as he replied: “Not exactly; 
I am acousin of your father’s—of yours too, 
by the way—and I had come to be very civil 
to my relative. Your father thought I had 
come to borrow money.” 

He had forgotten his anger; forgotten that 
he ought to have been in full retreat. 

“Come back with me, and let me explain, 
I'll make him apologize. Our cousin must 
not go away in such a fashion, with the af- 
ternoon sun about to go down upon his 
wrath. I don’t wonder you were angry; but 
then, ’twas only father.” 

“Your cousin had much rather accept the 
family apology from you,” said Vandor, 
laughing. ‘However, I'll go back, and try 
and explain that I’m not ‘broke.’” 

Agnes led the way, and marched straight 
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to her father’s side. She bent and kissed 
him lightly, and then standing directly in 
front of him, she shook at him one taper 
finger, saying, with an inimitable drawl: 
* Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 

“Why didn’t he come here at once, 
then,” snarled the Bronzed grizzly. 

“Ah, ha! and that’s the reason you send 
our cousin away with your awful bluntness. 
Now please understand, Da”—she called 
him “Da”—*“that I shall permit no such 
high-handed acting. Come here, cousin, and 
notice how meekly he shakes hands.” 

By this time both men were laughing, and 
Agnes smiled complacently and left the 
room. ‘The second cousins masculine shook 
hands, and the elder soon became interested 
in news from his old home. When Miss 
Earle re-entered the room, an hour later, 
she saw that the cousins were on the best of 
terms with each other, and judiciously in- 
vited the young man to go out on the porch 
with her and watch one of their show sun- 
sets. ‘“‘Judiciously” means that the wise 
young woman did not intend that the others 
should have a chance to become bored with 
each other. 

From being a mere looker-on in Vienna, 
Vandor became enamored of “our glorious 
climate,” and resolved, with the calm, far- 
seeing discretion of twenty-six, to invest the 
major portion of his fortune in California se- 
curities. Fortunately, Richard Earle was a 
wise mentor. No one knew the ins and 
outs of San Francisco trade better than he; 
and Vandor managed to steer clear of Pine 
Street, and locked most of his money into 
the walls of a big bonded warehouse. From 
being enamored of our State and our cli- 
mate, it was easy enough to fall in love with 
one of our loveliest girls; and before their 
knowledge of each other had lasted a year, 
Agnes made herself believe that she loved 
him well enough to become his wife; and all 
this with the full consent of gruff Richard 
Earle. 

At a point on the lowest shelf of the 
Berkeley foothills, about midway between the 
South Hall of the University and?the}grounds 
of the State Institute for the Deaf, Dumb, 
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and Blind is a covered cistern, in which is 
gathered the outflow of a dozen mountain 
springs. This point is the vantage ground 
of a superb outlook. To the south, the 
farthest visible horizon is marked by the 
rounded shoulders of Loma Prieta, ten miles 
southwest of San Jose. ‘To the north, in 
the farthest discernible distance, are the low 
hills between Petaluma and Santa Rosa, a 
waving line of deepest indigo at the base of 
the blue sky. There are three evenings in 
October and three in April, when, looking 
from Berkeley, the sun sets directly behind 
the Farallones, and against its exaggerated 
and distorted disk the curious clusters of 
black rocks stand out like silhouettes. 

It lacked less than an hour of sunset when 
Agnes climbed to the little knoll and stood 
beside the queer, cone-shaped cistern roof. 
The fair scape of land and sea and sky un- 
rolled like a scroll from her very feet, west 
and south and north. 

A little path meandered at an upward 
angle around a southerly curve in the broad 
hillside. Along. this path came a young 
man, with a dog at his heels and a gun under 
his arm. It was John Vandor, trudging 
home from a contraband sally after unlawful 
wing-shots. Agnes did not heed his ap- 
proach, and he leaned against the fence 
scarcely a rod away, with the dog at his feet 
and a cigar in his mouth. 

It is idle to try and attain the impossible 
—to put into accurate thinking and tangible 
words the loveliness of that evening scene. 
Looking due south, over the apparently per- 
fect level “of Oakland and Alameda, the 
southern arm of the bay, which gleams under 
the morning sun like a narrow silver ribbon 
that a boy might jump across, was a river of 
indigo, with scarcely a visible ripple on all 
its surface. A wall of smoke arose above the 
houses of the city; its base in gloom, its 
coping lighted with yellow flame. 

“T like it, Agnes; do you?” 

Agnes turned at the sound of his voice, and 
there was a trace of dissatisfied surprise in 
her tones of welcome. 

The young man would have been dull 
indeed if he had not noticed, and spiritless 
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if he had not been piqued. “You surely 
don’t wish to keep the picture quite to your- 
self, do you?” 

“No, it was the immediate foreground only 
that I cared to monopolize.” 

‘“‘Cared is past tense, Agnes.” 

“Care, then.” 

“*Care then’ isn’t grammar.” 

She looked at him disdainfully for an 
instant, and then looked another way. 

“You will be sorry for this sometime,” the 
young man said, quietly but very gravely. If 
I have offended you, let me know how; 
I’m always ready enough to apologize, am I 
not?” 

“Too ready.” 

“Too ready ?” 

“Yes. Iam as tired of this interminable 
scene-making as you can possibly be—this 
‘kiss and make up’ condition of affairs. We 
are engaged ; we have exchanged vows and 
rings and sophistries—” 

“ Sophistries? ” 

“Yes; have we not declared over and over 
again that we love each other above all else ? 
It is a—an error. Each of us loves his own 
way better than sweetheart or lover. Is it 
not so?” 

“For you, possibly: not for me.” 

If she had looked more closely at him as 
she spoke, she would have noticed that his 
face wore an expression she had never before 
seen. John Vandor’s forehead carried a 
frown as black as the shadows of the forest 
hillsides above San Pablo, and there was the 
precise sort of glitter in his brown eyes that 
the usual fictionist describes as “baleful.” 
But she did not notice; and when he said, 
slowly and almost painfully, as if every word 
cost him a moment of physical pain, “Do you 
want your freedom back again, Agnes?” she 
answered him, with the defiant ring of as- 
sured proprietorship in her lark-like voice: 
“Why, yes, for a while, if you please.” 

“Tt shall be until you please to tire of it,” 
was all he said. 

He strode down the hillside slope without 
a single good by, and she continued to stand 
with a scornful smile, while the afterglow 
faded out of the sky. But the smile faded 
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with the waning flush in the western skies, 
and with the darkness came a sudden dread 
—a dread she had not known or dreamed of. 
“Will he ever come back?” she thought. 
“Will he?” she said aoud. An obtrusive 
hoot-owl screeched a shrill reply, and the 
proud girl found it anything but reassuring. 

She had been so sure of John Vandor’s 
love, had taken it so for granted, that no 
daring seemed too great. She had thought 
it did not greatly matter how courtship 
fared, since marriage would be master on 
the morrow. She was prepared to be to her 
husband all that a wife ought to be; but to 
abate one jot of her freedom in compliance 
to her betrothed—that was another matter. 

The morrow came and the morrow’s mor- 
row; but John Vandor did not come with 
them. One day Agnes went to her father’s 
study. In her eyes were unwonted tears. 
She told him everything. He waited until 
she stopped crying; then he said—and, 
though the words were the words of Richard 
the bear, the tones of his voice had in them 
all the tenderness of the father—‘“It will 
serve you right if you two never meet again ; 
but you will.” 


The whistle of the midnight locomotive star- 
tled the echoes asleep in the Madera freight- 
house: in the freight-house, because there 
was nothing else in Madera big enough to 
harbor an echo. First-class passengers sleep 
aboard trains on the first stage of the Yo- 
semite trip. Richard Earle had been asleep 
in his section three hours. What to him 
was the mellow moonlight that shone on an 
ocean of yellowing grain? But for Richard 
Earle’s traveling companion there was no 
sleep while that moonlight lasted. It was to 
Agnes a new glamour; and of glamour she 
had had but little in the two years then past. 
She was a proud girl, and braver than most; 
but the prolonged and unexplained absence 
of her lover had been no passing grief. If 
the world did not suspect—if even her fa- 
ther did not fully know—the brown eyes of 
John Vandor would have winced for his un- 
forgivingness could he have looked into hers 
for a glance’s span. Ill she was not; sad 
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she was not. But in her eyes was a weary 
look that the world never noticed, and be- 
neath her vigorous health was a nervous, 
craving unrest that even her father never 
saw. 

When the train drew up to the station, 
Agnes still sat in her open section, peering 
with longing eyes into wonderland. Halfan 
hour after the train had settled itself for the 
night, a tall girl in brown linen and Cruik- 
shank sunshade was walking alone down 
the track towards Merced, with her feet in 
the fairy light (and the cinder dust of the 
uneven road-bed), following the waning 
moon. 

“I wonder if it would be imprudent as 
well as improper to go to sleep in the wheat, 
Ruth-like and romantic?” 

She spoke aloud, but nothing in the pro- 
found stillness answered her. The moon 
had touched the far horizon, silvering the 
crest of the west side-hills. Despite herself, 
the girl was a trifle tired and very sleepy. 

“Are there poppies in the wheat?” she 
asked herself, smiling. “What if I go to 
sleep for just five minutes, who shall say me 
nay—or care?” 

It was a long five minutes. The first 
meadow-lark staid his shrill matins lest he 
should waken her; and a tall young man on 
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a piebald mare checked his gallop with 
startled abruptness to see a woman’s figure 
in a linen dress, asleep—or dead—by the 
supervisor's highway. 

The piebald mare stood still, nibbling the 
milky wheat. The young man approached 
the recumbent folds of linen, half hidden 
under the Cruikshank hat. Quite as a 
matter of course he knelt beside her, and 
gently pushed back the broad brim of the 
big hat. The first ray of the rosy morning 
fell upon the sleeping face. The eyes of the 
young man opened their widest in recogni- 
tion. Then the eyes of the young woman 
opened also, only to close again as she mur- 
mured something he could not catch. He 
bent more near. Surely, it was in a dream 
she spoke: 

“And you have come back to me at last 
—to hear me say I am sorry.” 

You ask, Where was her woman’s pride, 
that she gave him back her freedom without 
the asking? ‘That, young gentlemen and 
misses, is something no one may answer for 
any one else. 

Perhaps Richard the bear was not so 
phenomenally cool as he looked when he 
said to truant and captor an hour later, 
“Where the deuce have you two been, any- 


how?” 
calph S. Smith. 
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Who claims that death is one cold, endless sleep 
Has never felt love’s gladness in his soul, 
Has never made a woman’s heart his goal, 
Nor from red lips a harvest tried to reap. 
Why should we love, if graves are made to keep 
Body and spirit in their calm control, 
While waves of pulseless slumber o’er us roll, 
And centuries unheeded by us sweep? 
Who solves the mystery held by one sweet kiss, 
Who reads the song that shines in brilliant eyes, 
Who gathers wisdom from warm, fragrant breath— 
He makes eternal life and beauty his ; 
He garners all the glory of clear skies; 
He lives secure above the call of death. 
Thomas S. Collier. 
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UNCERTAINTIES OF SCIENCE. 


So much is said on every hand about sci- 
entific proof and the scientific method and 
scientific certainty, and disputants so often 
attempt to silence one another by denounc- 
ing the argument of their opponents as un- 
scientific, that one would suppose science to 
be all certainty. On the contrary, the so- 
called science of the present day, so far as it 
relates to the actual facts and laws of nature, 
is almost wholly devoid of certainty, and 
scientific men themselves are the first to dis- 
claim infallibility for their views. Scientific 
men pride themselves on always being ready 
to learn. The most that any of the students 


of physical science claim is, that their obser- 
vations are approximately correct, and that 
the conclusions drawn from these observa- 


tions are highly probable. The field of 
absolute certainty is limited to a few self- 
evident truths, and to those personal experi- 
ences of which we have immediate knowl- 
edge. I am certain that one and one make 
two, that there is more than one color upon 
the printed page before me, and that the 
letters are arranged in intelligible order. I 
am certain that I ought to love my neighbor; 
but I am not certain whether love to my 
neighbor requires that I should feed him or 
flog him, whether I should vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket or the Republican. I do not 
certainly know whether the writer of the 
sentence before me was sane or insane, dis- 
honest or truthful. I am not certain that 
the two half-bushels before me will make a 
bushel, for I am not sure that either of the 
units is an exact half-bushel. 

Scientific uncertainty begins with the facts 
of observation from which conclusions are 
drawn. It is’ not safe to repose with un- 
qualified confidence in any man’s testimony 
—not even our own. If to our vision a star 
looks double, it may be because there is a 
tear in our eye. If the mountain looks near 
at hand, it may be because the sky is un- 
usually clear. - If the object at which we are 


gazing does not look green, it may be be- 
cause we are color-blind. If the room feels 
warm, it may be because we are feverish. 
The report given to our minds by physical 
objects is not the straightforward, simple 
story of a single witness, but one in which 
many voices blend. The loudness of the 
sound which we hear when a cannon is fired 
depends upon the size of the charge, upon 
the distance separating us from it, upon the 
state of the atmosphere, and upon the acute- 
ness of our hearing apparatus, which in turn 
may depend upon the question whether we 
have a cold in the head or not. The first, 
and oftentimes the most difficult, task of the 
scientific man is “to sugar off his evidence,” 
and find out what the facts really are. An 
observer, for instance, says he saw a crow. 
Did he really see a crow, or only something 
that looked like a crow? Professor Watson 
says, that during an eclipse he saw a planet 
between Mercury and the sun. The as- 
tronomers are still discussing whether he 
really saw a planet, or something that looked 
like a planet. A number of honest sea-cap- 
tains affirm that they have seen a sea-ser- 
pent. Who knows what they really saw? 
Fossil footprints of some kind are found 
on the rocky floor of the back yard of Car- 
son prison. Are they human footprints, or 
do they only look like human footprints? 
Professor Whitney’s Calaveras skull is in the 
museum at Sacramento city; but whether it 
was found under Table Mountain or not is a 
fact which rests on evidence of various kinds, 
and must be proved in open court. Scien- 
tific men are not allowed to assume their 
facts, but are called upon to prove their 
facts as well as their theories. The story of 
medieval philosophers wrangling over the 
question, Why does a pail of water weigh no 
more with a fish in it than after the fish has 
been removed? before they had inquired 
whether that were really true, can be easily 
matched in modern times. When Wenham 
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ice in Massachusetts was first becoming an 
article of export, a half-century ago, learned 
men of science were discussing why it was 
that Wenham ice was so much slower in 
melting than other ice. Now, alas! all the 
ice in New England is Wenham ice. 

Nothing is more common than to hear 
people declaim against theories, and to af- 
firm their determination to follow facts 
rather than fancies. On the other hand, 
few things are more difficult than to draw 
the line between fact and theory. Nearly 
every so-called “fact” is in reality a theory. 
Our calling it a “‘fact” does not make it so. 
The only certainty about many things we 
call facts is that we believe them to be so. 
The fact that we are satisfied with the evi- 
dence does not always establish the truth of 
what we believe. The province of science 
is not to displace the uncertain by the cer- 
tain, but by the less uncertain. 

It is the prerogative of science to over- 
come in part—but only in part—the limita- 
tions of our ignorance. In attaining scien- 
tific knowledge, the mind’s eye penetrates 
much farther than the natural vision can 
reach. The great mystery of philosophy 
relates to the questions, How can the past 
become a guaranty as to the future? how 
can that which is within the present expe- 
rience assure us of the facts which are be- 
yond experience both in time and in space? 
The realm from which various degrees of 
uncertainty enter scientific conclusions will 
be brought to view if we more attentively 
consider our relations to time and space, 
and observe a simple classification of scien- 
tific conclusions, as they are related to us in 
time and space. 

The sciences may be classed, with refer- 
ence to time, as Aistorical and prophetic; 
with reference to space, as experimental and 
inferential. 
which concern relations in space, we turn 
our attention to the experimental. In this 
aspect of science, we are limited to the mere 
facts of observation. The old-fashioned 
way of studying botany was little more than 
a species of book-keeping, in which the ob- 
server recorded that in such and such 
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places he found plants with leaves of such 
shape, and with flowers of so many stamens 
and pistils; and the plants were classified 
according to various degrees of similarity. 
Between 1832 and 1859 the work of classi- 
fication in botany and zoology proceeded at 
an enormous rate; but it was not leading to 
satisfactory results, because of the superficial 
character of the resemblances upon which 
the individuals were grouped together in 
species, so that, in the words of Bentham, 
the greatest of English botanists, “syste- 
matic botany was in too manycases beginning 
to merit the reproach of German physiolo- 
gists, that it was degenerating into an arbi 
trary multiplication and cataloguing of names 
and specimens, of use to collectors only, 
and serving as impediments instead of aids 
to the extension of our scientific knowledge 
of the vegetation of the world.” Botanists 
had come to enumerate more than one hun- 
dred thousand species of flowering plants. 
The elder De Candolle spent a long life on 
a descriptive catalogue of such plants; and 
his son took up the work after him, but 
finally laid it down in despair, estimating 
that it would occupy half of the life of a 
Methuselah to arrange and systematically 
describe them, and the other half to revise 
the work and bring it down to date. It re- 
quired between four hundred and five hun- 
dred closely printed octavo pages for their 
enumeration of the species of the leguminous 
family, and between sixteen hundred .and 
seventeen hundred pages for those of the 
great family of the composite. According 
to Bentham, also, there had come to be in 
many cases no means of properly estimating 
the importance or value of the characters 
upon which species were based, and “no 
means of determining what degree of varia- 
tion and persistence actually distinguished 
the species from the variety. The botanist 
who affirmed that Rudus fructicosus [the 
blackberry], Drada verna, or Sphagnum pa- 
lustre were each one very variable species, 
and he who maintained that they were col- 
lective names for nearly four hundred—for 
at least two hundred—or for some twenty 
separately created and invariably propagated 
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species, had each arguments in their favor 
to which no definite reply could be given.” 
According to Professor Asa Gray, “in a flora 
so small as the British, one hundred and 
eighty-two plants generally reckoned as varie- 
ties have been ranked by some botanists as 
species. Selecting the British genera which 
include the most polymorphous forms, it ap- 
pears that Babington’s flora gives them two 
hundred and fifty-one species, Bentham’s 
only one hundred and twelve, a difference 
of one hundred and thirty-nine doubtful 
forms. Illustrations of this kind may be 
multiplied to a great extent.” 

This method of studying botany has been 
superseded by what is called the “natural 
system,” which adds to these mere facts of 
resemblance a judgment of the observer as 
to what points of resemblance are most 
fundamental, and what are merely superfi- 
cial. The same change has taken place in 
zoology, and may be illustrated by the ques- 
tion whether the whale should be classed 
among fish, or should be set down as more 
nearly related to such animals as the cow, 
the horse, and the elephant. In many re- 
spects the whale both looks like a fish and 
acts like a fish; he lives in the water, and 
swims, and has fins, and cannot live on land. 
Why not, then, call him a fish? Because, the 
zoologist says, these are superficial charac- 
teristics, and in the more fundamental points 
he differs from fish. The whale has lungs, 
must have air to breathe, and is warm- 
blooded ; the young whale is born alive, and 
not hatched from an egg, and for a season 
after birth, like other mammals, is dependent 
on his mother’s milk for nourishment. Now 
these resemblances to a great class of land- 
animals are said to be more fundamental 
than the resemblances to fish, which are so 
apparent. Therefore, the whale is classed 
among mammals. 

To determine just what this attempt to 
classify according to what is most funda- 
mental means introduces us to some of the 
deepest questions of philosophy. It is this 
endeavor to distinguish between the super- 
ficial and the fundamental facts of natural 
history which has landed us amid the some- 
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what vague theories of Darwinism. Few of 
us can appreciate the difficulties attending 
this work of classification. In the lower 
forms of life, it is extremely difficult to draw 
the line between plants and animals. This 
is true, not only of microscopical organisms, 
but of organisms which can be seen with the 
naked eye. Observations on insectivorous 
plants show that these plants not only catch 
flies, but eat them and digest them, and act 
as if they had sense enough to see that it was 
better worth their while to hold on to a big 
fly than on to a small one. Indeed, there 
are sO many movements, not only in in- 
sectivorous but in climbing plants, so close- 
ly resembling what we call the effects of 
instinct in animals, that Sir Joseph Hooker 
pointed the conclusion of one of his ad- 
dresses with the suggestion that we might 
hereafter include plants as well as animals 
among “our brethren.” The same sugges- 
tion of relationship appears in the title, 
“How Plants Behave,” which Professor 
Asa Gray gave to one of his most interest- 
ing volumes upon botany. 

The fact referred to a little while ago is 
too often forgotten, and is worth repeating 
in another form; namely, that the classifica- 
tion of plants and animals expresses, not facts, 
but the judgment of individual botanists 
and zoologists as to the relative importance 
of certain features of resemblance and di- 
versity. So that, whether we shallcallaclass of 
plants oranimals a variety, a species, or a genus 
depends not only upon the meaning we give 
those words, but upon our estimate of the per- 
manence and importance of the peculiarities 
marking the class. This uncertainty about the 
limitation of species does not decrease with 
increase of knowledge. It is just those men 
who know most of botany and zoology who 
have the deepest sense of their own igno- 
rance as to the precise relationship of one 
plant or animal with another. It is not a 
novice in botany, but the veteran Asa Gray, 
who writes: “Increasing knowledge and 
wider observation generally raise [in botanical 
classification] as many doubts as they set- 
Fw Some one when asked if he be- 
lieved in ghosts replied, No; he had seen 
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too many of them. So I have been at the 
making and unmaking of far too many 
species to retain any overweening confidence 
in their definiteness and stability.” 
Chemistry has come to be looked upon 
as one of the most exact of the sciences; 
but the realm of chemical certainty is much 
more restricted than is commonly supposed. 
The chemist cannot solve all questions in 
the crucible, because only a few things can 
be put into it; and even of the things that 
are in it, he has only an imperfect knowl- 
edge. The chemist is limited especially in 
the degree of temperature and pressure to 
which he can subject the substances with 
which he experiments. We still speak of 
sixty or seventy original elements, and with 
pretty general consent discard the old idea 
of the alchemists, that the metals might be 
transmuted. The most, however, that chem- 
ists have a right to say is, that with their 
limited resources they have not been able to 
transmute the baser metals into gold. They 
can make no positive affirmation as to what 
might take place under the enormous pres- 
sure and in the tremendous heat which exist 
in the center of the earth. By analysis, 
chemists can show that graphite (black 
lead), charcoal, and the diamond are identical 
in their composition; they are all forms of 
carbon. If, for example, we should con- 
ceive of the molecules of carbon as having 
definite shape, like a brick, whose length 
and breadth and thickness are unequal, the 
chemist might perhaps conceive of graphite 
as a collection of bricks laid together so as 
to present the sides to view, charcoal as the 
same collection arranged so as to show only 
the ends, and the diamond so as to expose 
the edges. It certainly is an unfathomable 
mystery that the same substance should ap- 
pear in three such diverse guises as graphite, 
coal, and diamond. Phosphorus is another 
element which appears in different guises. 
When subjected to a high degree of heat in 
a closed vessel, it changes to a red powder, 
which is at once much heavier than the or- 
dinary form, much less easily ignited, and is 
devoid of its peculiar odor. But upon rais- 
ing the temperature still higher, the substance 
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returns to its original condition. Sulphur 
is even more remarkable than phosphorus 
for the diversity of forms in which it can 
exist. Native sulphur is a brittle solid of a 
yellow color, and more than twice as heavy 
as water, melting at 114° Centigrade; when, 
however, it is allowed to cool slowly, it be- 
comes brown in color, partially transparent, 
and is both relatively lighter than before and 
harder to melt; the shape of the crystals 
has also changed. Another form (what is 
called the “milk of sulphur”) has a greenish 
white color. If sulphur be subjected to 
about twice the degree of heat at which it 
melts, and then slowly poured into cold 
water, it becomes plastic, so that it can be 
drawn out into fine elastic threads. These 
and several other modifications are very per- 
plexing to the chemist, and, like the differ- 
ent guises of phosphorus and carbon, and 
some other elements, keep alive the dreams 
of reducing the baser metals to gold. 

The restriction placed upon our knowl- 
edge by the limited sphere in which we 
experiment is illustrated in the behavior of 
ice when gathered in a large mass. No one 
would have suspected that ice was capable 
of moving like a semi-fluid, had it not been 
that Nature was performing experiments 
before our eyes upon a scale far surpassing 
anything which the chemist or physicist could 
produce in his laboratory. The ice accumu- 
lated to great depth in mountain valleys 
moves down them like lava from a volcano; 
but even the mountain glaciers of the Alps 
and of the Cordilleras had not prepared us 
for those vaster movements of ice, conti- 
nental even in their proportions, the marks 
of which are left all over the northern part 
of Europe and of North America. [t was 
not until explorers had visited the conti- 
nental glacier of Greenland that we were pre- 
pared to believe that a true glacial movement 
of ice could amount to as much as sixty 
feet in aday. Soin all matters the certainty 
of the chemist and the physicist is confined 
to a very narrow realm. As to what is true 
beyond that realm, he is in no better position 
than any one else to affirm or deny. 

Geology is a good type of the historical 
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sciences, and well illustrates the general un- 
certainty of all our attempts to reconstruct 
the past. Huxley calls it “retrospective 
prophecy.” It is the boast of some judicial 
authorities that circumstantial evidence is 
more trustworthy than that of personal wit- 
nesses, because, as they say, men may lie, 
but circumstances cannot. It is, indeed, true 
that a witness may swear to a falsehood, but 
it is also true thata circumstance may admit 
of various interpretations, and may contain 
a very imperfect record of its origin and at- 
tendant conditions. —The common statement 
that we have no way of judging the future 
but by the past is supplemented in modern 
geology by the statement that we have no 
way of judging the past but by the present. 
So it has come to be a principle of the mod- 
ern school of geologists, that we have no 
right to assume a greater activity of the forces 
of nature in the past than in the present. 
On the other hand, this school of so-called 
“Uniformitarians” are prone to forget that 
they have no right arbitrarily to assume the 
contrary. The uniformity of nature’s ope- 
rations is not a principle that can be estab- 
lished either by observation or from the 
nature of the case. Even our limited ob- 
servation makes us familiar with cycles in 
which the forces of nature operate with great 
diversity of energy. Cities like Pompeii and 
Herculaneum exist securely for centuries at 
the base of a volcanic cone, when suddenly 
an eruption destroys them and covers them 
with ashes; and for centuries the volcano is 
quiescent. The city of Lisbon has been 
destroyed by an earthquake only once. There 
may be uniformity in the actual amount of 
power exerted by the forces of nature; but 
the effects are different, according to the 
points upon which this force is concentrated. 
A steam fire-engine when heated and con- 
suming a given amount of coal expends a 
given amount of power; but what that power 
does depends upon where the nozzle of the 
pipe is directed. If the jet is thrown per- 
pendicularly in the air, the water will come 
down as gentle rain; if against a bank of 
sand and gravel, it will create a small torrent, 
and form at the base a stratified deposit en- 
veloping whatever may be in its way. 
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The endeavor to account for geological 
facts by an extension of the action of present 
geological forces with their present intensity 
rests in a large part upon an assumption 
which we cannot verify. This assumption 
affects all our estimates of geological time; 
and some of the most wonderful discrepan- 
cies have arisen between astronomers and 
geologists as to how long plants and animals 
have been able to live inthe world. Of late, 
geologists have shown a tendency “to be 
prodigal of time and parsimonious of force,” 
and quite generally have assumed that the 
bank of time upon which they had to draw 
was unlimited. ‘They have freely claimed that 
two hundred million years, or even twice or 
three times that amount, were not a longer 
period than is necessary for the formation of 
the sedimentary strata of rocks which so 
nearly cover the globe. On the other hand, 
the astronomers, if not parsimonious of time, 
have no fears of being prodigal of force; and 
the most eminent of them now assert that 
less than twenty million years ago the heat 
of the earth was so intense that no living 
beings could have existed upon it. 

The reasoning of geologists is largely what 
is called “analogical,” and should always be 
taken with a liberal grain of allowance; and 
geologists, like all sensible scientific men, 
usually pride themselves on never being too 
old to learn, and upon always being ready to 
correct their theories on the discovery of 
further facts. President Hitchcock found in 
the old sandstones of the Connecticut val- 
ley some marks which he called “bird- 
tracks.” All that he had a right to say, 
however, was that they looked like bird- 
tracks; and subsequent investigations have 
shown that they were probably not made by 
birds, but by reptiles. The mistake arose in 
this way: Birds have two legs, and only three 
toes upon each foot; and of these toes, the 
inner has three joints, the middle four, and 
the outer five; but when the birds walk on 
the mud, the end joints make no track, so 
that the track shows toes of two, three, and 
four joints. But it is found that certain rep- 
tiles would have made with their hind feet 
just such tracks; and it appears, also, that 
they sometimes walked upon their hind feet 
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for a short distance without the aid of the 
others; and it is not impossible that some of 
them always walked so. Geologists have 
now given up the idea of these tracks having 
been made by birds, and picture the animal 
as a reptile with short fore legs and a long 
tail. 

Cuvier was famous for the success with 
which he could reconstruct an animal from 
a few bones, and the older geologies were 
usually adorned with the picture of an ani- 
mal resembling the tapir, which was_ sup- 
posed to have inhabited the northern part 
of France in early times; and some of his 
fossil bones did have a remarkable resem- 
blance to some of the bones of the tapir. 
But subsequent discoveries of more complete 
skeletons show that the animal resembled 
a horse much more nearly than a tapir. 

Such illustrations might be multiplied in- 
definitely, and they most clearly show that, 
while circumstances may indeed tell the 
truth, they rarely tell the whole truth, and 
scarcely ever tell it in a perfectly intelligible 
manner. We do the science of geology 
great injustice if we attribute to all its con- 
clusions an equal degree of certainty. A 
few main principles are firmly established; 
but in a wide range of details the facts are 
incapable of full interpretation, and the 
farther back we get in time, the wider is this 
range of obscurity. All efforts at definite 
geological chronology are well nigh useless. 

There is also supposed to be a science of 
the future as of the past; and here, too, its 
voice, like that of the Delphic oracle, is 
most certain where it is most vague and in- 
definite, and the difficulty of prediction in- 
creases as we appoach those subjects that 
are of the most immediate concern to the 
human race. We have penetrated the se- 
crets of the solar system so far that we 
can predict an eclipse hundreds of years 
in advance. We have penetrated the se- 
crets of the weather so far as to predict the 
approach of a storm twenty-four hours in 
advance. But the definiteness with which 
we predict the effects of the storm is far be- 
low that with which we predict the depth of 
the shadow caused by an eclipse. That 
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there will be a storm to-morrow in Iowa we 
may be certain; but whether its force will 
expend itself harmlessly over a large area, 
or will concentrate itself in a cyclone which 
shall devastate everything in its track, can 
only be determined a few moments before 
the destruction comes. Those utterances 
of scientific men which lead us to imagine 
we are about to be amply forewarned of all 
impending evil are made in haste, and are 
the dreams of men who have not duly re- 
flected upon the vast complication of causes 
producing an earthquake, a tornado, a com- 
mercial crisis, an epidemic, or a_ political 
revolution. The elements in which we live 
and move and have our being are extremely 
unstable, and most delicately balanced in 
their influence upon each other. 

If the sciences be arranged according to 
this idea of permanency of collocation in the 
conspiring physical causes, they form a pyra- 
mid. 
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In proportion as we ascend from the bot- 
tom, the influence of the physical and cal- 
culable elements and_ less 
predominant, and the phenomena more and 
more difficult to predict. In other words, 
the collocation of causes to produce chemical 
phenomena is much more simple and per- 
vasive than in the production of astronomical 
phenomena; and the collocation increases in 
complexity as we successively reach geology, 
zoology, meteorology, and sociology. Any 
number of astronomical systems could have 
arisen with the existing laws of chemistry. 
Any one of a countless number of geological 
systems could have existed with the chemical 
and astronomical forces the same as now. 
Any of a countless series of plants and ani- 
mals could have supervened upon the present 
actual geological systems. And the develop- 
ment of history and religion have been de- 
pendent upon the intervention of still more 
subtle causes. 


becomes less 
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ANOTHER silence fell, which neither broke; 
but a crackling voice vaulting thither, appar- 
ently from the back door: 

“Anybody home?” 

Immediately loud, brisk footsteps brought 
Rodney Bell into the parlor, to nod to 
Treston, to shake hands with Annetta, to 
throw himself at three-quarters length upon 
the sofa. From that position he announced 
complacently: 

“Going to stay to dinner. Tom sent me 
Been neglecting you folks lately.” 

Treston soon rose to leave. When he had 
taken his hat, he said, tentatively, “ The 
Richings troupe sing “va Diavolo to-morrow 
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night.” 

“T should so enjoy hearing them,” Annet- 
ta declared. 

“So’d I,” piped in Bell. ‘Say, Treston, 
hold on”—clawing frantically in his pocket; 
“here, just secure me a seat while you're 
about it, and we three’ll go together.” Then 
when Treston was barely out of hearing: 
“You ought to thank me, Netta, for saving 


you from a long evening alone with that 


stick. Great guns and little pistols! I'd 
die if I didn’t have more go in me.” 
“Would you?” asked Annetta, dryly. 
Rodney Bell may possibly have remem- 
bered his meddling engagement for full half 
an hour. Apart from business matters 
(Bartmore’s word for it, he never forgot 
such), his friends found him profuse in 
promises and prodigal of non-performance. 
Seeing that his seat at va Diavolo re- 
mained unoccupied, Annetta and her com- 
panion wasted some conjectures upon his 
absence, but no regret. ‘They seemed en- 
tirely bent upon enjoying the music and 
each other’s society. One hope was present 
in Annetta’s mind as a strong undercurrent 
-the hope that Treston might tell her the 
story she longed so intensely to hear. 


Tom had driven to the theater with them, 
but there was still the homeward drive. She 
felt sure that their conversation would not 
be limited to discussions of the opera and 
criticisms of the indifferent voices. 

Nothing, however, was to be as she wished. 
Tom had been waiting some time in the 
carriage. He thrust his head forth from the 
open door at sight of them to say, with off- 
hand unconsciousness of spoiling everything: 

“Was just making for the cars when I 
happened to think that it wouldn’t be many 
minutes before the theaters would be out. 
Jump in, Netta; Treston, I'll save you the 
bother of seeing sis home.” 

Several days elapsed. Treston came and 
went, but Annetta had never a word alone 
with him. She wondered if he chafed se- 
cretly, as she did, against the insignificant 
trifles that kept them apart more effectually 
for all confidential purposes than did the 
Babylonian house-wall those other hearts 
that beat for us still in tragic myth and 
modern travesty. 

At last she need wonder no more. “The 
fates have been froward this long week, An- 
netta,” Treston said, as they were bowling 
gently through the Park one afternoon be- 
hind a pair of well-matched, high-headed 
bays. ‘ But now”—with an accent of quiet 
satisfaction—“I fancy we may reasonably 
count upon an uninterrupted hour. I shall 
not feel any true contentment until you 
know more fully than any human being 
knows—save myself—what my heart experi- 
ences have been.” 

Then, after a pause, he proceeded to tell, 
in tones that, following the harsh, blatant, 
cackling voices of her world, were such mel- 
ody to Annetta’s ears, such a rest to her 
heart, how he had begun his manhood’s 
career as a lawyer; how he had struggled 
through some years of hard, unremunerated 
work; how at last an important case was put 
into his hands. 
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“T could easily multiply particulars, and 
obscure all to your understanding by employ- 
ing a legal phraseology,” he said. “But I 
will merely place what is essential before you 
in the simplest language. 

“My client’s name was Mary Stenhamp- 
ton. She was young, beautiful, a widow 
barely out of her deepest weeds. I knew 
her by name, and also the firm of which her 
husband had been head—Stenhampton & 
Bingley, importers of silks, velvets, and 
laces. 

“Being suddenly stricken by a fatal dis- 
ease, Stenhampton sent for his partner, whom 
he had raised from obscurity and trusted im- 
plicitly. Then and there ensued a death- 
bed transaction, by which Mrs. Stenhampton 
became Bingley’s creditor for an amount 
equal to the value of Stenhampton’s interest 
in the business, the actual sum to be deter- 
mined thereafter by an arbitration, and to 
be paid in such semi-yearly installments that 
the whole would be settled, with interest ac- 
cruing, in five years from the date of the de- 
cision. 

*“‘Stenhampton lived long enough to confer 
once again with Bingley and the committee, 
and to see certain securities which Bingley 
offered placed in their hands, but not long 
enough to hear their decision. 

“A sarcasm lurks under this last clause, 
which you are not expected—just yet—to 
fathom. 

“A year after her aged husband’s decease, 
Mrs. Stenhampton called at my office to lay 
these matters and others before me. 

“She confessed that Bingley had several 
times proposed to pay his vaguely large debt 
by making her his wife, and endowing her 
with all his worldly goods. She explained 
that as to the arbitration nothing had been 
done, thanks to Bingley’s machinations. She 
feared the securities held for her were of 
comparatively small value. She had heard 
faint rumors that the house still known as 
Stenhampton & Bingley was tottering to its 
downfall. She wished me to ascertain the 
true condition of affairs, and to undertake 
whatever measures I thought best. 

“It is needless to say that I devoted my- 
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self straightway to Mrs. Stenhampton’s ser- 
vice; nor will I bore you with any description 
of my methods, unless—” 

“The story, please,” said Annetta. “ You 
know I don’t in the least understand busi- 
ness.” 

Treston was indulgent. 

“Enough, then, that I unearthed a stupen- 
dous fraud. Bingley meant to fail, and to 
fail rich. He was working—had been work- 
ing slowly—to that end. I, too, worked slow- 
ly and with marvelous patience. Meanwhile, 
my client and I had seen much of each 
other, and had come to such an understand- 
ing that, in my youthful zeal, I felt as certain 
of a wife as of fame, and possibly fortune. 
To be frank, Mrs. Stenhampton had prom- 
ised to marry me in the event of my success 
in wringing from Bingley any portion of his 
ill-gotten spoils. 

‘So I unraveled the mystery of a depleted 
stock of goods, resurrected old clerks sup- 
posed to be safely buried, got all possible 
witnesses of Bingley’s knavery together, sent 
thousands of miles for affidavits, interested 
my wealthy friends in buying up the debts 
of the house. Finally came the long-ex- 
pected petition in insolvency and the con- 
test for appointment of receiver, which was 
my opportunity. On the first day in court, 
however, Bingley’s friends were too strong 
for our side. Mrs. Stenhampton left, yreatly 
agitated. ‘That evening I spent with her, 
urging her to release the securities she held 
in order overwhelmingly to swell the amount 
which we represented. She consented loth- 
ly, feeling perhaps that nothing else stood 
between her and poverty. But I was con- 
scious of strength, and certain of our ulti- 
mate triumph. 

“The ensuing morning, haggard from long 
nervous tension and loss of sleep, I was early 
in court, and afoot watching for my client. 

‘Instead of seeing Mrs. Stenhampton en- 
ter, my eye fell upon her gardener, an old 
servant who had stood by her in her clouded 
fortunes. He handed me an envelope, un- 
sealed. 

“May you never experience such agony as 
I experienced reading the inclosure. 
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“*Mr. Bingley is waiting,’ so the lady 
wrote, ‘to conduct me to the presence of the 
nearest clergyman. He has finally made it 
clear to me that my best interests are one 
with his. Ruin him, and you ruin her whom 
you have professed to love.’” 

“Horrible!” murmured Annetta; “what 
did you do?” 

“T took to my bed”—smiling faintly. “The 
doctors called it brain-fever. I got about 
after a time, loathing life and my profession. 
The one, I never again followed; the other” 

brightening still more—“I am long since 
reconciled to.” 

“And Mrs.—Bingley?” Annetta inquired. 

‘Treston answered: 

“Her husband’s name buried that lady as 
completely, to my thinking, as the blackest 
of mold.” 

Through these reminiscences, banks of 
gorgeous céneraria had been flashing, frank, 
sweet odors spreading of new-cut, new-wa- 
tered grass, great scrolls of mist unrolling 
zenithward, only to dissolve half-way, and 
rhythmic hoof-beats playing, how hastening, 
now slackening. 

Treston had a last word to speak, upon 
which, as he paused, the ocean burst with a 
roar belittling all human sounds. 

“She proved her possession of a heart 
by having it speedily broken. She is 
dead.” 

He stopped the team. Annetta looked 
off across the tumble of froth and waver of 
spume to where sea and wind and sky met 
in a wild, green mist. 

Dead. 

Upon this monosyllable the watery waste 
running full and high seemed to pour itself 
as upon rocks and sand with a thunder of 
irrevocableness. 

‘Treston waited a little, before quoting 
softly, 

‘**But now it has fallen from me, 
It is buried in the sea’ ”— 


meaning, doubtless, the old sorrow, the old 
burden. 

He reached forth a hand to tuck the warm 
robe about Annetta’s feet, and turned the 
horses’ heads. 
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Getting Annetta home, Treston did not 
care to leave immediately. 

“Will you play for me if I stay?” he asked. 

Annetta gladly promised, and was pres- 
ently seated at the piano, passing from one 
selection to another without query or com- 
ment, as she had learned Treston best liked; 
and turning about laughingly, only when 
her wrists were tired, to cry, noting his ab- 
straction : 

“You haven’t heard a note!” 

“Wrong,” he answered gayly. “I have 
been dreaming out an enchanting future to 
that music. Annetta”—with a touch of 
something serious under his airy lightness— 
“T want you for a witness. Take the stand 
and be sworn.” 

Wondering, secretly palpitating, Annetta 
ignored the chair he wheeled for her after 
his wont into a position directly opposite 
her own, and seated herself in another at a 
little distance. ‘Towhat purpose? Treston 
rolled his own chair close to hers. 

‘“‘If the mountain will not come to us, we 
must go to the mountain,” he said. 

Annetta’s secret agitation did not subside, 
when, getting his compelling glance in line 
with her own, Treston murmured something 
imperatively. 

“T want you to describe to me your ideal 
of manhood.” 

But this was a fiery trial to which Annetta 
could in no wise submit. ‘The color flamed 
into her cheeks. She caught her breath, 
and began too hastily, with a saucy air: 

“T adore a tall man.” 

“A tall man!” repeated Treston, provoked 
into criticism by an answer certainly un- 
looked for. “Any tall man—that is, mere 
abstract height. Pray inform me how many 
feet and inches are necessary to call forth 
your adoration?” 

“The figure I most admire,” returned 
Annetta, tinglingly alive to Treston’s sar- 
casm, however playful, “ would stand a head 
higher than you.” 

She then deliberately proceeded to set 
before him certain points of masculine ap- 
pearance, a certain type of good looks made 
familar to her in the person of Dani Meagher 
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—poor Dan, forgotten these past weeks so 
utterly ! 

“You are describing some one whom you 
know,” said Treston, quietly. He dropped 
back in his chair, shading his eyes with a 
hand, and leaving Annetta to feel rather than 
to see that he did so to hide a look of pain. 
She began straightway to reproach herself. 
Why need she have reverted to Dan in that 
positive way? The time had wholly gone 
by when she could stand in rapt, girlish ad- 
miration of his beauty, however rich in 
strength and color. She longed to own her 
disingenuousness. ‘Treston gave her no op- 
portunity. 

A grave sweetness of voice, presently em- 
ployed, rebuked her seeming frivolity. 

“Perhaps it will be out of place—intru- 
sive—for me to tell you what traits have 
most enthralled me in one of your sex, Miss 
Bartmore.” 

“T should greatly like to hear,” murmured 
Annetta, faintly. Her heart stood still an 
instant, and then beat painfully. If Treston 
should describe some one other than herself 
—Mrs. Stenhampton, for instance. Her 
nerves thrilled with strong repulsion. But 
Her contrition returned, her 
self-dissatisfaction. How had she portrayed 
features merely outward. ‘Treston glanced 
lightly at such to dwell almost reverently 
upon inward traits. Yet Annetta’s hopes, 
as she listened, flashed upward, only to be 
dashed again when he ended, smiling quiz- 
zically upon her. 

“T have met a young person of whom this 
is an accurate word-photograph, taken, per- 
haps, in the full sunlight of lover-like fancy 
—but you do not know her, Miss Annetta.” 

Why this closing assertion, the sheerest 
bit of raillery, should seem to Annetta the 
very death-blow of joy, was one of the mys- 
teries of that state to which she found her- 
self hopelessly committed. 

She rose hurriedly, meaning to put an 
end to the #¢-a-téte A hand, persuasive 
yet firm, detained her. 

“Stay a moment. One other question, 
and I must go. My thoughts are running 
strangely upon things matrimonial of late: 
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tell me what masculine peculiarity you think 
most inimical to married happiness?” 

Annetta partially recovered herself. She 
could almost wax eloquent now. Had she 
not studied closely a problem of domestic 
infelicity? And did she not ardently feel, 
since things seen are in a sense purely of 
earth, greater than things unseen, that no 
wifely woe could be so dreadful as that 
which had borne Carrie Bartmore to an 
early grave ? 

She answered quickly, standing before her 
questioner with a flushed air: - 

“Nothing can possibly be worse in a hus- 
band, apart from actual vice, than a lack of 
sympathetic readiness.” 

Treston may inwardly have smiled a little 
at a vehemence of assertion so characteristic 
of youth, but he was struck too. 

“Ah?” he murmured, turning an inter- 
ested countenance upon her out of a pause 
of quiet reflection. He evidently cared to 
hear further. 

‘A woman’s confidences, even should 
they appear trivial to a man, ought never to 
be repelled.” 

“For instance?” 

“I’m afraid I cannot cite any particular 
case”—her impetuosity going suddenly halt 
through a loyal dread of exposing Tom’s 
domestic shortcomings. “But in a general 
way: just fancy for yourself what a woman 
must feel—a woman who has been wooed 
and won with all the usual show of devoted 
affection—just fancy what she must feel, 
when pouring forth her whole heart, to be 
met with an ejaculation of indifference—or 
worse, a blank, unawakened stare.” 

“But you see, Annetta,” said Treston, 
with argumentative mildness, “that might 
sometimes happen, even with a loving man, 
his mind being worried by outside cares. 
The physical well-being of the wife depend- 
ing upon him, when apparently least respon- 
sive to her moods, he might yet be wholly 
absorbed in planning how better and more 
luxuriously to provide for her.” 

“Give me, then,” cried Annetta, heedless 
whither her impulse would lead her, ‘“‘a sim- 
pler diet, plainer apparel, less costly home 
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appointments, and that quick and loving 
appreciation which—which—” 

“You will always merit,” said Treston, 
rising. , 

His smile was so warm and charming 
that the impalpable wall Annetta had been 
rearing between herself and him melted 
away like mist. 

“If I only had the courage to unsay all 
that nonsense about adoring a tall man!” 
Annetta thought this, while Treston was 
his adieu; still she could arrange 
in her mind suitable for a begin- 


making 
nothing 
ning. 

She followed him to the front door and 
through the garden, plucking a bouquet for 
him as she went, and detaining him with 
pretty speeches about her favorite plants. 

‘Treston had already untied his team, and 
was about to get into his buggy without— 
she noticed what was so unlike him—saying 
aught of any other meeting. Half desper- 
ately, wholly faltering, she called him back. 

“Mr. Treston!” 

He returned quickly. 

“Annetta?” 

“I—I confess that I’ve not been perfectly 
truthful this afternoon, sir.” 

“How? Not perfectly truthful?” 

“In answering your questions.” 

“T won’t absolve you”— glowing more ard 
more as she grew shyer—‘“until you have 
righted everything.” 

“Don’t ask me to explain now—but I will 
explain.” 

Treston looked down at her, pondering a 
moment, then laughed indulgently. 

“To-morrow? Will you be ready so soon? 
And to make certain of a quiet talk, we will 
drive again.” 

But one man proposes and another dis- 
poses. Bartmore had a plan for the ensuing 
day, which interfered with Treston’s. He 
announced at breakfast that he would not 
be home until evening; and after a while, 
the spirit moving him, he explained : 

“Six of my work-horses, by Jove, have to 
be turned out. I’m going to San Mateo to 
look up some fresh stock. Guess I’ll ask 
Treston to go along and see the country.” 

Vou. II.—1}3. 
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“But he and I were to drive to the Park 
this afternoon,” Annetta said with what pert- 
ness she could summon. 

“O well, any time will do for you,” re- 
turned Bartmore carelessly, yet not slight- 
ingly. It was only that his business was 
always of supreme importance. 

Drumming on the table with one hand, he 
went on presently: 

“T want to sound him about that —— 
Street property. Sometimes, by jingoes, I 
think he’s playing me. If I find that he is, 
Pu—Tll—” 

He broke off, staring straight before him, 
with lips apart and an air of suspended de- 
cision. His hard gaze happening to meet 
his sister’s face asa part of vacancy, poor 
Annetta began immediately to imagine that 
he was trying to probe her feelings toward 
Treston. 

Yet although she turned red and behaved 
uneasily enough, her brother only stared on, 
muttering: 

“He’s a damn hard fellow to plumb. 
Deeper by several fathoms than I gave him 
credit for at first.” 

Annetta caught a glimpse of the man that 
was “hard to plumb” toward evening. She 
thought his smile joyously transparent. He 
drove by with Tom, and both remained so 
long at the stables that Annetta ceased to 
expect them back. 

She ran to inquire of the hostler whither 
they had gone. But he could only declare 
that Nelly was in her stall, adding: 

*She’s been drove harrd, miss. She looks 
soarter pale and peaked.” 

Returning to the house from camp, An- 
netta found Tom and Mr. Treston there, 
taking a forthcoming supper for granted in 
the lordly way peculiarly masculine. To 
be sure, Treston started to apologize; but 
Bartmore laughed him down. 

A number of persons dropped in before 
the cloth was removed, and Annetta was 
glad to note from Tom’s getting his coat off 
and his slippers on that he meant to stay at 
home. 

Thrillingly alive to Treston’s presence and 
observation, she avoided any conversation 
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with him the more persistently, because she 
once or twice surprised Dr. Bernard study- 
ing her with pale-eyed, calculating glances. 
She wondered how she could ever have ad- 
mired him even in the least. His eyelids, 
hanging in long, oblique wrinkles, gave him 
a lowering expression. His gaze was dis- 
agreeably objective, speculative. His skin 
was not only pale, but sallow; his smile a 
mere surface reflection when compared with 
the inner warmth of Treston’s. 

Little wonder, indeed, that Dr. Bernard 
watched Annetta so closely. Herself un- 
conscious of any change in manner and 
bearing, both were greatly changed. Not 
that she was less charming as a hostess: nay, 
even more so. But she no longer expressed 
her feelings with simple ardor; their com- 
plexity forbade. Finding herself loftily re- 
mote in spirit from the rude hilarity around 
her, her airs and attitudes were involuntarily, 
if prettily, condescending. Unsung carols 
of self-delight alternated with low monotones 
of self-abasement in her breast. Deer-like 


poises suggested that she was ready to start 


back at the least approach of familiarity. 

Impelled at last to some expression of 
his secret wonder, Dr. Bernard found an op- 
portunity to whisper: “How you have im- 
proved, Miss Annetta!” 

And Colonel Faunett, venting his admira- 
tion in a long, wooden stare which Annetta 
indignantly turned her back upon, privately 
informed Ben Leavitt, in his choicest phras- 
eology, that “‘ Miss Bartmore’s figger” was 
“enough to bust a man’s heart.” ‘The same 
gentleman, indeed, approached Dr. Bernard, 
and with a preliminary ahem, asked, in tones 
of gravity fairly sepulchral: 

“About how much do you think she 
weighs, now?” 

Apart from Annetta’s immediate affairs, 
the evening was quite like those preceding 
Bartmore’s political effort. Bartmore him- 
self was wildly, uproariously jovial, drinking 
deep, and forcing others to do likewise. 
Colonel Faunett’s wooden rigidity gradually 
relaxed under these influences, until he sud- 
denly broke forth in a whoop of ecstasy, 
proposing that they all go outside where 
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there was more room. For what, he did 
not specify. Bartmore not only laughed 
and joked, but sang, “Begone, dull care,” 
and “ Landlord, fill the flowing bowl,” find- 
ing many imaginary da cafos, and an inex- 
haustible zest for each repetition. 

The opportunity Annetta would not offer, 
Treston boldly seized for himself. He fol- 
lowed her into the dining-room, whither she 
went to fetch the ingredients for a second 
punch. She returned, after a bare instant’s 
absence from the general company, with an 
accession of delight in her bearing. That 
instant had sufficed for a renewing of the en- 
gagement to drive. 

Somewhere in the small hours of the night 
the guests streamed forth into the garden. 
Annetta went too, a lace scarf about her 
ears. Many stars were rejoicing anew in 
their old, old glory high over the tree-tops. 
Glancing up at these, glad of the few hours 
that need elapse before the morrow, Annetta 
found herself alone with Dr. Bernard. 

“Tom’s a curious fellow,” the Doctor was 
saying in his throaty voice, the words half- 
formed. ‘He seems very willing for you to 
run about with that Treston, of whom none 
of us know anything. Suffering humanity! 
what one can see in him! I’d be more 
precious of you if you were my sister.” 

Annetta laughed lightly. 

“Td rather be Tom’s sister.” 

“I'd be content with things as they are, 
too, if you’d let me make love to you.” 

“Nonsense, Doctor!”—listening for Tres- 
ton’s voice across the garden. “We are 
such old, old friends, you know.” 

Despite this, the Doctor would probably 
have gone on in the same strain, but some- 
thing stirred in the shrubbery. He darted 
aside with a violent out-thrusting of his right 
arm. Annetta cried aloud and sharply. 

In an instant everyboby from the other 
path was there. All were clustering over a 
dark form sprawling on a flower-bed. 

“What is it?” ‘Who is it?” were excla- 
mations often repeated. 

“TI saw the fellow crouching under a 
bush”—thus Doctor Bernard, apparently un- 
ruffled by his unusual exertion. 
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Bartmore now had the intruder well and 
roughly in hand. 

“Och, Misther Bairtmore, dear!” yelled a 
familiar voice, somewhat disjointed by fran- 
tic struggles for liberty. ‘Let me go! Let 
me go! I was m’anin’ no harrm, as God 
sits in heaven.” 

“So, Barney Flynn!” ejaculated Bartmore, 
with greater determination than rage. “I’ve 
caught you trespassing, have I? Well, I'll 
make an example of you.” 

Whether or not he heard this threat, 
Flynn redoubled his vociferations. 

“Och, Misther Bairtmore de--ar! } was 
only afther seein’ the light, an’ thinkin’ to ax 
a bit iv docthor’s stuff from Miss Bairtmore. 
That’s all, an’ may the Divil make a red 
writin’ iv it if I’m lyin’. Joe’s tuck bad—an’ 
ne’er a crust nor a praty in the house.” 

“Stop your bawling, you fool!” roared 
Bartmore, shaking him until his teeth clat- 
tered like castanets. ‘Don’t pretend to tell 
me that you expected to find my sister up 
at this time of night!” 

“Sure, boss,” exclaimed Barney, proving 
conclusively that his anguish of fear was 
perfectly controllable by dropping his voice 
to a whining key, “if she’d wait up for yez, 
whin wud she iver be airlier abed?” 

Even in that strait he could not jet an 
opportunity to say a sharp thing pass. He 
chuckled a little in desultory fashion, until 
Bartmore choked his chuckling off. 

The rest were laughing aloud. 

Annetta now began to plead for him, and 
Treston said: 

“Isn't he one of my tenants ?” 

Bartmore answered in a high, domineering 
tone: 

“He is. You'll find there’s no treating 
this sort of cattle like human beings. Is he 
satisfied, do you fancy, with all you’ve done 
for him? Not a bit of it. He won't be 
satisfied with anything short of a town-lot 
and a municipal office. There! quit your 
howling, you coyote, take yourself off, and 
never let me catch sight of your hang-dog 
face again. Do you hear?” 

Flynn heard, and made the night hideous 
with wild vows of future good behavior and 
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extravagant praises of Bartmore’s “ gineros- 
ity.” But no sooner was his captor’s grasp 
relaxed than he shuffled off and out of the 
garden, muttering imprecations as he went. 
There was some discussion of the incident, 
and some surmises as to Flynn’s designs. 
Bartmore dismissed the whole matter dryly 
as he dismissed his guests. 

“The fellow was only sneaking around to 
see what he could pick up.” 

Another matter filled his mind, another 
theme upon which he must needs angrily 
dilate, pacing the parlor, with Annetta an 
enforced listener. 

“Confound Treston, anyway !” so he fieri- 
ly concluded. “A man’s not only a fool 
who spends his money for repairs like that, 
but he makes a lot of trouble for his wiser 
neighbors. My tenants are beginning to 
feel sore-headed. He'll never get an in- 
crease in rents; no fair return for the ex- 
pense he’s been to. Such tomfoolery is 
enough to upset a sensible man’s stomach ” 

This harangue troubled Annetta’s dream- 
ing but not her waking hours. For the 
morning sunshine seemed to flood her very 
heart with sunshine. A stir within her breast 
answered to the stir of early birds flying 
about the garden ; a song answered to their 
songs. Even Maggy’s stereotyped greeting 
fell on her ears as brimful of freshness and 
fervor. She looked forward to the days’ 
duties, and beyond them, with an ardent 
readiness little short of enchantment. 

Maggy recognized the effect of Annetta’s 
exultant happiness, and felt after the cause. 

“ What’s on yez, miss?” she asked, her 
own face broadening and shining with sym- 
pathetic delight. “‘ Whoiver’d’a’ though t whin 
yez was lyin’ wid but a sheet ’twixt yez an 
the devourin’ worrums that yez ’ud iver bea 
larkin’ round the house like this! ” 

The old vague dreams were gone from 
Annetta’s mind. She dreamed still, but it 
was in tense attitudes, her countenance glow- 
ing with a soft light which was neither a smile 
nor a blush, yet partook of the nature of 
both. 

The hours flashed together and fled away. 
Annetta had dressed for the drive before 
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luncheon. A gayety one could no longer 
liken to that of a bird informed her every 
movement—a gayety not incompatible with 
the deepest and tenderest feelings. Now 
and again, when alone, she would clasp her 
hands as if in an ecstasy of anticipation. At 
intervals she would find herself bursting forth 
in song of wonderful force and freshness. 

“If I watch for him,” she said philosophi- 
cally, “it will make the time seem intermin- 
able.” 

So she sat at the piano, diligently practic- 
ing. But through all her sparkling measures 
she caught herself listening intently for 
the bell. 

Twice its tinkle had sent a darting and 
painful delight through her breast, and twice 
she had run impetuously to meet the ingra- 
tiating countenance and glib, mechanical 
accents of a peddler. At the third ring 
there was the same involuntary pang, the 
same involuntary haste. Half-way to the 
door, however, she bethought herself, and 
walked sedately. She even made some 


difficulty with knob and latch, that she might 


school herself to confront realization or dis- 
appointment outwardly unmoved. A _ gen- 
tleman stood waiting, with his back toward 
her. At sight of those broad shoulders in a 
familiar brown overcoat, Annetta became a 
very picture of shy delight. Treston turned 
slowly. 

Instead of the beaming radiance which had 
brought heaven down to that spot of earth 
where Annetta dwelt, the poor girl encoun- 
tered such a gaze as set her heart in instant 
ice. She could only ask herself despairingly, 
“What have I done ?” and wildly rack her 
brain for replies. 

Treston’s countenance was sterner than 
she could have conceived possible. His 
heavily contracted brows were forbidding. 
She flashed a look past him: no team waited 
at the gate. 

Annetta never thought of any ordinary 
greetings; none were indulged in by Treston. 
He said, “ Miss Bartmore, I am going away.” 

** Soon ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Far?” 
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“Some thousands of miles—to my old 
home, that is.” 

* To—stay ?” 

“Tt is likely.” 

Each curt answer vouchsafed to her faint 
queries sounded cold, irrevocable, horrible. 
If Annetta had given way to her feelings, she 
would have beaten the air for breath. It 
was as if she was being coffined alive in 
cruel circumstances which Treston unfalter- 
ingly closed about her, as cofiin lids are 
screwed down. Out of all the stifling an- 
guish within, she could utter no cry, no 
word ef appealing. It had never occurred 
to her that she ought to invite her caller to 
enter. 

“Tt must be,” said Treston. 

Did his tone soften a little, his severity 
relax? 

He took her hand and led her into the 
parlor. Holding it, he faced her there. 

“Tom and I have quarreled.” 

Annetta gasped, “Oh!” then added, with 
a visible effort, ‘“‘not—finally?” 

“Finally.” 

He dropped her hand. 

She realized with frightful anguish that he 
was going. 

She motioned toward a chair. 
not heed. 

“Good by, Annetta.” 

“You are not angry with me, sir?” 

She seemed to hear some one else say- 
ing this, in a hollow, pectoral murmur. She 
herself was only conscious of wildly casting 
about for some prayer or pleading potent to 
keep him. 

It was no time for the measured cadences 
of a well-ordered dialogue. ‘Treston did not 
answer her question directly. But his lips 
quivered ; an ineffable change put gloom far 
away from him. He drew nearer. He had 
only uttered, “Annetta!” as this new rush of 
emotion dictated, when she was shocked by 
an unmistakable whir of wheels. 

“Tom !” 

She ejaculated that name with all the 
dread she felt. 

Treston was not unmoved. 

“Stay here,” he commanded. 


He did 
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She could not obey. As he turned and 
walked vigorously out of the house, she fol- 
lowed him. 

Bartmore had not yet dismounted at the 
garden-gate. His mare, flecked with foam, 
was stamping to and fro. 

Treston spoke first, merely saying: 

“Good day, Bartmore.” 

The other voice rang out roughly : 

“Damn you! you did get here before me.” 

Annetta lifted her horror-stricken glance. 
Bartmore’s under jaw, unshaven for days 
enough to bristle with a coarse young beard, 
was set, his very forehead inflamed. His 
starting eyes were red-rimmed. 

‘Treston preserved his tense calmness. 

“TI told you when—at what hour—I would 
come.” 

“And I told you to keep away.” 

Here Bartmore would have flung himself 
from the vehicle, but the mare, startled by 
his voice, sprung sharply to one side. 

Quick as thought, and with a hand of 
steel, Treston grasped the bridle.  Bart- 
more reeled back into his seat and took 
fiercer hold upon the reins. One standing 
here, another throned there, the quivering an- 
imal between, the two men faced each other. 

“T will hold her while you get out,” said 
Treston, the slightest touch of scorn in his 
tone. 

Bartmore cursed him aloud. 

“Don’t you think Iam capable of manag- 
ing my own animal ?” he sneered. 

Another impassioned leap of the terrified 
creature gave Treston his cue. 

“Not in your present mood.” 

“Let go of those lines ”—jerking his whip 
from its socket. 

“Don’t strike her, man,” urged Treston, 
while poor Nelly plunged about, her flanks 
and nostrils quivering in terror of the lash. 

“Damnation! Let go!” 

Grinding these words out between 
clenched teeth, Bartmore was taking full ad- 
vantage of his position and his weapon. 
The whip-lash, he standing up to aim it at 
Treston’s face, fell short of its mark and 
writhed hissing over Nelly’s glossy off shoul- 
der. 
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A wild leap, a scramble of hoofs, a grind- 
ing of wheels, a flying of bits of rock, an 
oath—and Annetta was standing alone with 
Treston. 

She gave way to her shuddering horror. 
“Go!” she cried, wringing her hands, her 
bosom heaving with short, quick sobs, ‘“be- 
fore he comes back—if he ever comes 
back.” 

Treston still controlled himself. A wheel 
had grazed his coat, smirching it with dust. 
He brushed it away. He turned toward 
Annetta. The gate was between them. 
He cast such a look upon her as a dying 
man might upon the beloved woman whom 
he is leaving behind him unprotected. 

“You may learn—some day you may 
learn—why my lips are sealed. Annetta, 
let me hear you say ‘Good by and God keep 
you.’” 

She said it hurriedly, adding ‘‘Go, go!” 
He stepped backward, lifted his hat, turned, 
and went a little way. 

“Tf, when I reach the corner,” he said, 
stopping, “I see that your brother is safe, 
that he has Nelly under control, I will mo- 
tion to you—so.” 

He put up his right hand to show her, 
and the last glimpse she had of him before 
he disappeared around the high board fence, 
whither Dan had preceded him nearly two 
months before, he stood with solemn face 
and reassuring gesture. 

Annetta remained in a sickening daze, 
through which wheels flew presently, and a 
voice spoke. 

“Damn you! what did that damned om- 
bre say to you?” 

Her brother had flung himself panting to 
the ground. He was glaring at her with all 
the fierceness of a devouring rage. 

Annetta lifted her gray eyes, widened past 
unshed tears, to his face. 

“He said good by.” 

“What else? No evasions.” 

“That he would leave for home to-mor- 
row.” 

“Tsn’t there some sort of understanding 
between him and you?” 

“None.” 
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** Did he ask you to meet him away from 
here, down town—or—” 

“No.” 

Her interlocutor glared at her a while 
longer, then asked in a different key, but 
still peremptorily: 

“What did he fell you about our trouble?” 

“Only that you and he had quarreled.” 

Annetta had gotten through with this 
catechism, she knew not how, and Tom had 
driven away, she knew not where. She found 
herself alone in her own room. Everything 
was just as she had arranged it that happy 
morning. She stared dumbly at those in- 
animate and long-familiar objects, looking 
from one to another as if in pathetic sort 
appealing to each for distraction from her 
horrible suffering, the very core of which was 
that Treston had never really cared for her. 
A trembling seized her—a trembling not so 
dreadful to note as the helpless effort made 
to control it. She was facing the future 
without him who had left her forever. 

When she could bear the impassive silence 
of her room no more, she fled down-stairs 
and into the kitchen. Maggy was moving 
about there, preparing supper, singing some- 
what lustily over her work. Annetta rushed 
toward her, and half falling upon, half fling- 
ing herself into, that broad, honest bosom, 
clung there. 

“You nursed me, Maggy, when I was 
sick,” she cried, between groaning and sob- 
bing. ‘“O why didn’t you let me die?” 

But to none of Maggy’s earnest inquiries 
would she answer aught concerning her grief. 
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The next morning, loathing the bed where- 
on she had lain all night awake, Annetta 
was up early. ‘The dreadful to-morrow 
which Treston had set for his journey’s be- 
ginning had come. She could not breathe 
indoors. Thoughts are sometimes as stifling 
as poisonous fumes. 

Annetta hurried into the garden. A step- 
ladder, surmounted by a huge pair of shears, 
and planted under a cypress-tree, told what 
work old Refugio had afoot. As Annetta 
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approached, that ancient being, after many 
precautionary proceedings and with palsied 
deliberation, was quitting ferra-firma. Get- 
ting tremblingly upon the fourth round of his 
ascent, he peered downward and saw An- 
netta beneath him. His violent start was 
comically like that of a small child surprised 
in some forbidden delight. 

“Senor Bartamora,” he began eagerly, 
without waiting for Annetta to speak, “he 
like mucho Refugio”—finishing the sen- 
tence by making scissor-blades of a pair of 
warty fingers, and working them vigorously 
as upon a rusty screw. 

Annetta seemed to look and listen, but 
neither saw nor heard. She was thinking of 
Flynn’s Row. Its poor tenants had been 
doubly dear to her since Treston became 
their landlord. She would hear his name 
uttered gratefully among them. However 
far away he might be, she would still be 
doing what he commended in visiting them 
and caring for them. ‘This thought, this 
self-imposed duty, was as a spar in ship- 
wreck—a spar in shipwreck which means 
desperate clinging and a great drowning 
horror. 

Annetta could not wait to breakfast with 
Tom. She was soon walking quickly up 
the road toward the hills, a basket on her 
arm. ‘The aspect of those poor houses had 
greatly changed with their changed owner- 
ship. Neatly painted, each with its new 
fence and garden-plat, how had they cheered 
and delighted Annetta’s heart. But now she 
starts back aghast at sight of their fronts, to 
read the sign whose like was posted twice 
on each of the six small houses. Flynn’s 
Row was advertised for sale at auction. 

Annetta went on mechanically toward 
Mrs. Flynn’s. 

As she passed with light, familiar foot 
through a slender alley toward the kitchen, 
she heard a voice which she thought she 
recognized, grumbling in accents of domi- 
neering brutality. 

“No; I won’t lave him his lone. Books! 
What’s thim to the likes 0’ Joe? He’d bet- 
ther be knowin’ how to handle a pick nora 
pen. Whisht your gab, Illen Ann! If I 
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lay my hand till yez, I'll be to gi’ ye a 
mouthful!” 

‘‘Do what ye plaze wid me, Barney,” a 
patient voice answered him, “but spare the 
child his bit o’ happiness an’ comfort.” 

There was a heavy step, a clinking noise, 
a sharp cry—Joe’s—and Annetta stood, un- 
seen by any save Mrs. Flynn, in the open 
door. The woman pleaded with a frightened 
face, but silently, and wringing her hands. 
Annetta softly set down her basket. Her 
attitude, involuntarily assumed, was that of 
flaming youthful indignation. Barney Flynn, 
his hair disordered, his beard matted, his 
eyes bleared and bloodshot, was turning 
away from the stove into which he had just 
thrust Joe’s choicest treasure—the last book 
Annetta had given him. He stood glowering 
at the child, who when he shrieked had been 
standing leaning on his crutch, but now 
dropped to the floor, lay close to it, sobbing 
with the convulsive abandonment of his 
years and his temperament. 


“T’'ll have a peg at yez, now!” Barney 
shouted hoarsely, glaring around in a rage 


that longed for a weapon, and doubling his 
fist as he strode toward him. 

“Don’t beat me, father!” cried Joe, lifting 
his beautiful facé wet with that hot rain, and 
clinging to his father’s feet. 

Barney kicked off the grasp of those small, 
persistent hands. 

“T will bate yez,” he returned, with the 
seething slowness of vindictiveness and 
certainty. “I'll bate yez wid your own 
shtick, begorra!” swooping down upon the 
crutch which had fallen with Joe. 

The little cripple, his back toward the 
door, having no hope of any efficient inter- 
vention—what could his poor mother do but 
cry and pray?—lifted himself quickly upon 
both hands and one knee. ‘Tears, terror, 
helplessness were forgotten in a flash of fiery 
energy. 

“Father,” he cried, “if you strike me, I'll 
run away.” 

“We'll thry yez, begorra!” roared Flynn, 
in nowise touched by the dreadful impossi- 
bility of performance. 

But when he straightened himself up, grasp- 
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ing the crutch, there was Annetta standing 
close beside him, her face pale now, her 
eyes darting lightnings. Barney seemed to 
feel the force of her scorn before she spoke 
a word. He rolled a servile glance upon 
her, mumbling: 

“A soop o’ dhrink lasht night an’ none the 
mornin’s upset me. I haven’t done a shtroke 
o’ pickin’ nor shovelin’ since the boss sacked 
me.” 

Annetta was in nowise mollified. Joe had 
crawled toward her, and was caressing the 
ruffle of her dress—her very feet. Those soft 
touches urged her on. She tried to hold 
Barney’s shifty glances. She chose her words 
deliberately, as wishing to mete out to him in 
full measure the only punishment she could 
inflict. 

“Let me look at you, Barney,” she began, 
in a clear, vibrant voice. ‘‘I want to see the 
most contemptible coward the whole world 
can produce, the man who would strike a 
sick and helpless child—his own, at that. 
The man, did I say? I make instant apology 
to all true men—if there be such.” 

Poor Annetta! the secret sickness of her 
suffering heart involuntarily recorded itself 
in that parenthetic exclamation. A sigh 
quivered forth with the words; then she re- 
covered herself and went on more impet- 
uously : 

“Let me look at the first human—or in- 
human—being I ever met whom I wouldn’t 
think it worth my while to keep alive. I 
helped to keep you alive once, Barney, not 
so long ago either—heaven forgive me!” 

Barney had cringed before her unexpected 
presence, her glance: nor could he en- 
counter that even now; but he bridled 
against her tongue. 

“There’s worser nor 
ashore,” he mumbled. 

“God forbid !” interjected Annetta. 

Little Joe pressed his cheek against her 
gown first, then laid it on the shoe nearest 
him. 

‘An’ for the matther o’ lip, Miss Bairt- 
more, seein’ that’s all I git from yez or him 
what’s own yez, I make bould to say I’ve 
got enough, an’ that’s no lie. Barney 


me at sea and 
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Flynn’s neither beholden to yez, nor yit to 
the ‘boss’—leastwise, Misther Thomas Bairt- 
more, an’ be damned to him.” 

“ But you are accountable to the law, sir,” 
exclaimed Annetta, sternly. “ You shall be 
prosecuted if ever you harm a hair of this 
poor head”—letting a tender glance fall upon 
those lowly curls, and then kneeling to lift 
them to her bosom. 

“T’'ll do what I plaze, by God! wid my 
own.” 

“Not this side of the water, sir,” cried 
Annetta, triumphantly. ‘‘And be careful how 
you behave toward me, Barney. You've 
reason to know that there’s one who'll fight 
my battles.” 

With this outward reference to Tom and 
an inward reference far less assured and 
exultant, Annetta turned her attention en- 
tirely to Joe, who when his father had slunk 
from the room began afresh to bewail his 
loss. 

“But I'll bring you another book, Joey, 
lad,” murmured Annetta. ‘‘And now guess 
what’s in my basket—fetch it, please, Mrs. 
Flynn—for you.” 

Annetta’s head and Joe’s were presently 
close together over a set of cheap, bright 
plaques. The gray-haired woman stood 
silently watching a while, as her wont was, 
noting how black her boy’s thick locks were 
when laid against those light brown waves 
and folds and fringes. 


[CONTINUED IN 


THE POET HAFIZ: 


MUHAMMED SHEMS UD-DIN Hariz was 
born at Shiraz, the capital of Fars, a southern 
province of Persia, about 1300, and died 
1388. 

Although every part of Persia has produced 
many eminent men, Shiraz has excelled all 
others. This city has been fitly called the 
Athens of the East. It has given its name 
to the most refined idiom of that empire. 


The Poet Hafiz. 
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“You must be filled with the joys of the 
good, miss,” she said at last. “ Brimful an’ 
shpillin’ over, seein’ what drops o’ brightness 
you scatter wherever you go—the saints have 
you in their keeping forever! But tell me, 
is it thrue indade that Mr.—Mr.—what’s on 
me that I can’t remember names no more? 
—though his isn’t aisy.” 

“Mr. Treston goes East to-day,” Annetta 
answered. And with these words her load 
of agony became well nigh insupportable. 

She was soon wandering down the home- 
ward road, appealing to the green, plushy 
grass, the floating clouds, the hills, for some 
verdant or airy or steadfast denial of the 
crushing fact that Treston was forever de- 
serting her—determinately deserting her after 
—what. 

He had never spoken his love. 
had looked it. 

“Did I make poor Dan suffer like this? 
O my God, how cruel!” 

She had spoken aloud. She had set 
down her basket by the roadside to put her 
hands to her head. 

“T would not let him show me that let- 
ter: how hard my heart was! And he 
pleaded so, and turned so pale. If I might 
atone!” 

Even in that moment of suffering retro- 
spection she did not seem to recall with 
what hope, with what promise, she had sent 
Dan away. 


But he 
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AND. WRITINGS. 


Shiraz would have glory enough had it pro- 
duced but Sadi and Hafiz. 

The time in which our poet lived might 
be called the golden age of Persian literature. 
At that period Persia was ruled by the Mu- 
zaffer princes, who, like Maecenas, were ¢¢ 
praesidium et dulce decus of the native 
writers. The Orient was ablaze with poets 
and authors while Europe was in a night of 
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darkness; yet that famous trio in Italy, 


namely, Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, and. 


also Chaucer, the first English poet, were 
his contemporaries. 

If it is true that the greatest men have the 
shortest biographies, it certainly is so in the 
case of Hafiz. Little is known of his life 
beyond what is shadowed in his poems. His 
numerous commentators, Persian and Turk- 
ish, can tell us little more. His youth was 
a studious one, devoted, among other stud- 
ies, to literature, music, and the art of poetry. 
Being profoundly read in jurisprudence and 
theology, he received the title of Doctor, 
and delivered lectures in a college founded 
in his honor by his patron, Haji Kiram ud- 
Din. 

The fame of the poet having spread over 
western and southern Asia, he was often in- 
vited by princes to reside at their courts. 
His love of quiet, liberty, and his native 
place, and his distaste for court life and con- 
tempt of honors and riches, seldom permitted 
him to leave his retreat from the world. He 
thought to be happy one should lack noth- 
ing and possess nothing. He repeatedly 
tells us, with the ancient philosopher, there 
are many things in the world of which Hafiz 
has no need. 

Wishing to get beyond the stir and babel 
of the world, he took refuge in a suburb of 
his native city, near the banks of the little 
stream Ruknabad, immortalized in his poems, 
in the neighborhood of celebrated rose gar- 
dens. Here was his fountain of Helicon. 
Here he was visited by the muses. This 
was the place for his soul to breathe and ex- 
pand in the ecstasy of mystical and transcen- 
dental philosophy; for our bard was no less 
a philosopher than poet. He did not, how- 
ever, desire to escape the fact that life is real ; 
he did not wish to deceive himself with the 
falsity that he could step out of the monoto- 
nous march of his years by stepping aside 
from the world. That to the world wisdom 
is folly, and to wisdom the world is folly, is 
spread all over every page. Here, among 
the gay company of trees, he was regaled by 
the songs of the du/bu/, fanned by the danc- 
ing leaves, as he watched the hours chasing 
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one another froma Persian sky. Morning 
breezes were his messengers, spiritualizing 
his whole retreat ; he speaks to them face to 
face; they carry glad tidings to his friends. 
The dudbul, so constantly introduced into 
his poems, was not for ornament, but, like 
Michelet’s “L’Oiseau,” gave him glimpses 
into eternity. Hafiz was indeed a hermit in 
the midst of a market-place; as solitary in a 
throng as when strolling by his Ruknabad. 
Never for one instant was absent the thought 
as expressed by Ahmed, the poet-king of Af- 
ganistan: “To-day we are proud of our ex- 
istence; to-morrow the world will count us in 
the caravan of the departed.” 

Sultan Ahmed of Baghdad urged Hafiz 
to reside at his court, offering him splendor 
and distinction. The latter wisely preferred 
the air of the poet and philosopher. How- 
ever, as a token of gratitude he lauded the 
Sultan in a beautiful ode, which he sent the 
prince, accompanied with his regrets of not 
being able to gratify the wishes of so liberal 
and distinguished a patron. The Sultan 
was himself an excellent poet, and composed 
equally well in Persian and Turkish. He 
was also accomplished in music, painting, 
and calligraphy. The last has always been 
considered a great art in Oriental countries, 
as the most esteemed literary works are 
written. The manuscripts are often richly 
and delicately ornamented with gold and 
many colors, and illustrated with exquisite 
miniature paintings. The Sultan having 
grown cruel to his subjects, the first men of 
the country determined to get rid of him. 
They invited the famous Tamerlane to in- 
vade the country and take possession of the 
throne. When he had taken also southern 
Persia, he visited Shiraz, where Hafiz was 
living. The great conqueror had read in 
one of the poet’s odes, “ For the dark mole 
on the cheek of my Shirazian beauty, I 
would give Samarkand and Bokhara.” The 
emperor ordered the poet into his presence, 
and good-naturedly said: “I have conquered 
the greatest kingdoms of the earth to give 
eminence to Samarkand and Bokhara, my 
royal residences; yet you dispose of them 
both at once for a single mole on the cheek 
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of your beloved.” ‘Yes, sire,” said the 
witty poet, “and it is by such acts of gener- 
osity that I am, as you see, reduced to such 
a state of poverty.” The monarch smiled, 
and ordered the poet a magnificent present. 

We read in a history of the Deccan by 
Muhammad Kasim Ferishtah, that Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, ruler of that country, was a 
learned and accomplished prince, and a 
generous patron of the Persian and Arabian 
poets who chose to visit him. Wishing to 
add Hafiz to his court as a distinguished 
ornament, he sent him a liberal gift of gold, 
and a pressing invitation. ‘The poet having 
distributed most of the money to the needy, 
set out for the court of his admirer and 
benefactor. On his way he met a friend 
who had been robbed, and to him he gave 
the rest of the money. He was on the 
point of turning back, when some distin- 
guished countrymen, returning home, gave 
him a considerable purse, and urged him to 
go aboard at Ormus, on the Persian Gulf, 
and continue his route by an easier way. 
While he was waiting for the anchor to be 
weighed, a storm arose, which so filled him 
with abhorrence that he went ashore and re- 
turned home. He embodied his apology 
and thanks in a poem, which he sent to the 
Sultan. In one of his odes he thus alludes 
to the disgusts and dangers of this jour- 
ney: 

“The splendor of a Sultan’s diadem, with- 
in which, like a casquet enclosed, are fears 
for one’s life, may be heart-alluring as acap, 
but not worth the loss of the head it covers. 
The sea may appear easy to bear in the 
prospect of its pearls; but I erred, for a 
hundred-weight of gold could not compen- 
sate for the infliction of one wave.” 

When far away from home, he felt that 
life’s anchor was lost, and he longed for his 
native soil. In a poem written when he was 
visiting a prince, he says: ‘No longer able 
to bear the sorrows of estrangement, I will 
return to mine own abode, and be mine own 
monarch.” ‘Time, too, was a pearl of great 
price to him; thus he says: “For me what 
room is there for pleasure in the bowers of 
beauty, when every moment the bell pro- 
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claims, ‘Bind on your burdens ! This re- 
fers by way of figure to the journey of this 
life. The tinkling of bells suspended from 
camels’ necks reminds the travelers of the 
time to be ready for the caravan. How 
similar is the following: 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti, 

Tempus abire tibi est. 

Hor. Ep. ii. 2, 214. 

Wholly absorbed in subjective life, he was 
oblivious of the mighty events sweeping over 
the world; for “what has the frog in the well 
to do with the news of the country?” 

Travelers and historians have described 
Shiraz, the poet’s home, as being the most 
pleasant city in Persia. It was built on a 
plain surrounded by mountains. It was well 
watered, had rich bazaars, many splendid 
mosques, and a celebrated university. Its 
rose gardens were the most extensive and 
the most famous in all the East. That most 
delicious of perfumes, the attar of roses, was 
there made in abundance. ‘The city and its 
surroundings were made delightful also by 
countless cypresses, orange, lemon, pome- 
granate, and rose-trees. It was also far famed 
for its wine, poets, and beautiful women. 
The poet has celebrated his native city in 
an ode, a few lines of which follow: 

“Hail, Shiraz, O site without compare! 
May heaven preserve it from disaster. Lord, 
defend our Ruknabad, for its limpid waters 
give the inhabitants length of days. The 
zephyrs loaded with incense breathe between 
Jafarabad [a suburb] and Musella [a retired 
pleasure-ground]. Oh! come to Shiraz, and 
implore for it a profusion of the Holy Spirit.” 
In another place we find: “The spicy gale 
of the ground of Musella and the waters of 
Ruknabad have not granted me permission 
for the enjoyment of traveling.” 

If there is anything in all English poetry 
that can formulate in a few simple words 
Hafiz’s doctrine, it is these lines: 

** The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joy must flow, 
And that dear hut, our home.” 

Hafiz was married, and has left us an ode 
on the death of his wife. It is believed that 
another ode points to the death of an un- 
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married son. He is said, by one of his nu- 
merous Turkish commentators, to have kept 
his wife highly ornamented, after the custom, 
and to have lived with her most lovingly and 
confidingly. The poet describes her in the 
ode as an angel in human guise, a peri per- 
fect in all respects, endowed with urbanity 
and acuteness. “She was,” he says, “a 
crowned head in the empire of beauty. My 
heart, unhappy one, knew not that its friend 
was bound on another journey.” 

Hafiz’s language abounds in beautiful fig- 
ures, graceful and always Oriental. Here is 
one that calls up the heat of the desert, the 
celebrated rose gardens, the welcome dew, 
and the delightful zephyrs : 

“From the hotness of the fire of separa- 
tion I have been bathed like a rose in dew; 
bring me, O nightingale, a zephyr to cool 
this burning [of our separation ].” 

Horace’s sentence, “Nil ego contulerim 
jucundo sanus amico,” is thus paralleled by 
our poet: “May it never be lawful for me 
to prefer life toa friend.” 

Tu secanda marmora 


Locas sub ipsum funus, et, sepulcri 
Immemor, struis domos. 


Hor. Od. ii. 18, 17. 

The same thought is presented us by the 
Persian bard: ‘Every one’s last dormitory is 
but a few handfuls of earth. Say, what need 
is there that thou wilt rear a palace to the 
heavens?” 

His independence of the world is ex- 
pressed in such sentences as these: 

“It is written on the portico of the palace 
of paradise, ‘Woe to him who hath pur- 
chased the smiles of the world.’” 

“Seek not for the fulfillment of its prom- 
ises from this world, for this old hag has been 
the bride of a thousand wooers.” 

“The world is a ruin, and the end of it 
will be that they will make bricks of thy 
clay.” 

“On the emerald vault of heaven is in- 
scribed, in letters of gold, ‘Nothing save the 
good deed of a generous man will remain 
forever.’” 

“In this world there is no true friend; 
faith is dead.” 
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This last is also found in at old Italian 
poet: 

**Nel mondo oggi gli amici non si trovano, 

La fede é morta, e regnano l’invidie.?’ 

It would not be difficult to make numer- 
ous excerpts from Hafiz’s poems, and find 
parallels in the lyric writers of Europe. But 
however close the resemblance might be, 
yet the greater part of his works are not rep- 
resented by the literature of the Western 
world. Hafiz is eminently Oriental. 

M. Laboulaye de I’Institut, in his beauti- 
fully written preface to De Rosny’s “An- 
thologie Japonaise,” makes a mistake—be it 
said with due deference—when he implies 
that an Arab or a Hindu could not under- 
stand Horace. All the Muhammedan nations 
do understand /es Pargues, ?urne du Destin, 
et le nocher infernal. Their poetry is col- 
ored with such thought. The verses which 


‘he takes from the Roman poet, as having no 


echo in Oriental literature, would, if trans- 
lated into the language of any Moslem na- 
tion, be claimed by their critics as having 
dropped out of an Oriental sky. Indeed, no 
other Latin stanzas are more Hafizian. In 
them we hear the well known wail of the 
Persian poet. They are as follows: 
‘* Huc vina et unguenta et nimium breves 
Flores amoenae ferre jube rosae, 
Dum res et aetas et sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 
‘*Omnes eodem cogimur: omnium 
Versatur urna serius ocius 
Sors exitura, et nos in aeternum 
Exsilium impositura cymbae.” 


In graceful and airy diction, enchanting 
melody, elevation of thought and depth of 
feeling, and philosophical insight, he has 
hardly been approached. No forced pathos 


venting itself in turgid lines. He is the poet 
of sunshine and tempest; at one moment 
visiting sun-colored cloud-land, at the next 
hovering over black fate and future nothing- 
ness. Often a cry of distress goes up from 
his soul, that pierces to the reader's heart. 
At intervals doubting, like Descartes, all his 
senses, he seems not able to say whether 
God has endowed us with a reason to under- 
stand things as they are or not. He strives 
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to lift the veil, and torments himself about 
the future problem. The scene, however, 
soon changes to a sunny one, and in the 
main he,takes a cheerful view of man’s con- 
dition, and counsels that the battle of life be 
fairly and fearlessly waged. He does not 
undertake to expound the enigmas of phil- 
osophy, yet there is a continual undercurrent 
of philosophical speculation. ‘To those un- 
acquainted with Oriental thought, many of 
his reflections seem as mysterious as the rid- 
dles of the Sphinx. He says himself, in the 
true spirit of Emerson and Thoreau : 

“The bird of the morning only knows the 
worth of the book of the rose; for not every 
one that reads the page understands the 
meaning.” 

The purport of this is explained in the fol- 
lowing: 

“That a man has spent years on Plato 
and Proclus does not afford a presumption 
that he holds heroic opinions, or undervalues 
the fashions of his town.” —Zmerson. 

“Listen to every zephyr for some reproof, 
for it is surely there, and he is unfortunate 
who does not hear it.”— 7horeau. 

What student of Persian poetry, reading 
the last sentiment, and not knowing its ori- 
gin, would not pause to remember where he 
had read the same in his Oriental author? 
Thoreau, William Ellery Channing, and Em- 
erson have much of this spirit. The last two 
have shown, in the few scraps a lamentable 
stint which they have translated from Persian 
sources, a deeper insight and truer apprecia- 
tion of Oriental thought than are to be met 
with elsewhere. 

Had Hafiz been an Athenian in the time 
of Plato, the gardens of the philosophers, no 
less than the groves of the poets, would have 
been his haunts. 

It is evident that to understand this writer, 
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one must come under the influence of his 
genius. He cannot be judged by any Euro- 
pean standard. It is well known that poetry 
loses in a translation, not only the vigorous 
movement, but the imitative harmony of the 
original. All the delicate coloring and shad- 
ing fade out, all that is loveliest and most 
characteristic vanishes. To know the beau- 
ty of the poet’s soul, one must read the orig- 
inal. On this point Goethe has said: 
“Wer den Dichter will verstehen, 
Muss in Dichter Lande gehen.” 

This applies with special emphasis to Sufi 
poetry, like that of our author, a perfect 
transfusion of which into idiomatic English 
is impossible. 

We find in a Turkish commentary that, 
on the death of the poet, a dispute arose 
among the doctors of Islamism as to his 
claims to a burial among the faithful. This 
opposition to giving the poet’s remains suit- 
able funeral rites was founded on a charge of 
heterodoxy, frequent derision of the Proph- 
et, and constant distortion of the words 
of the Koran into ludicrous significations. 
Finally it was agreed to take a_fa/—that is, to 
open the author’s works and decide by the 
sense of the first distich met. The following 
was the one lighted upon: 

**Q, turn not away your foot from the bier of Hafiz, 

For though immersed in sin, he yet will enter in- 

to Paradise.” 

He lies buried in a beautiful garden about 
two miles from his native place. A short 
time after his decease, a handsome monu- 
ment was placed over his grave by Sultan 
Baber’s prime minister. Over his tomb 
there is a fine alabaster slab, on which are 
sculptured with exquisite art two of the 
poet’s odes. ‘To this spot, called Hafiziyah, 
many of the poet’s numerous admirers, in- 
cluding princes, make a sort of pilgrimage. 

O. H. Roberts. 
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THERE is obtuseness in depreciating our 
Californian lowlands in summer. It is only 
an unseeing eye that counts the months 
from June to November, without discrimina- 
tion, the “dry season,” and makes no differ- 
ence between the ripe yellow and brown of 
summer and the dead, burnt-out colors of 
autumn. It is of course, in a general way, 
true enough to say that we have not the four 
seasons, as the East has, but only two, the 
wet and the dry; and nothing could be 
neater by way of broad outline characteriza- 
tion than Bret Harte’s 


‘*Twice a year the seasons shifted—wet and warm, 


and drear and dry ; 
Half a year of clouds and flowers, half a year of 
dust and sky.” 
And by comparison with the melting of 
snow that marks off Eastern spring from win- 
ter, and the outblaze of autumn colors that 


signals the end of summer, it does indeed 
seem as if in California there were no line 
between winter and spring, between summer 
and fall. 

As to our winter and spring, I doubt 
if any one could draw a line between them. 
Winter begins with the first rain, and spring 


ends with the end of the immediate ef- 
fects of the last rain; but between these 
two points extends only the long, gradual 
swell of a chord of greenness and growth. 
Roughly, we call the crescendo of the swell 
winter, the fortissimo and the diminuendo 
spring; but who can put his finger on a day 
or a week and say, Here the crescendo ceased ? 
In nothing are our seasons more capricious 
from year to year. We havea tradition about 
the early and the latter rains, with a spell 
of beautiful weather between—covering the 
latter half of February perhaps, and the 
first half of March—and that in this interval 
winter changes to spring. But this tradition 
s of the typical year, hardly more likely to 
be realized in any one actual year than the 
typical vertebrate structure as pictured in the 
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zodlogies is to be realized in any one actual 
vertebrate species. In winter, green things 
are growing up; leaves are putting out; 
there are many flowers, to be sure, but yet 
there is a sense of preparation and expecta- 
tion: in spring, that sense is gone; leafage 
is in its full shadiness; roses have their yearly 
carnival; the earth goes mad with opulence 
of life. There is, indeed, to the sympathetic 
eye—or perhaps I should say to the sympa- 
thetic lungs, since it is mainly a matter of 
quality of air—at all events, to the sympa- 
thetic perception a day when a subtle change 
announces the beginning of spring, as surely 
as, in every human face, to a keen enough eye 
there is a day when for the first time the look 
of childhood is gone, and youth is begun. 
This change, however, is the subtlest of 
the subtle; I will not call any one obtuse 
who does not see it. But I do call obtuse 
the sense that does not discriminate between 
mellow summer and withered fall. The one, 
to sight and to feeling, is life—ripened, in- 
dolent life; the other is the season of death. 
Our winter is leaf and bud, our spring is 
blossom, our summer is fruit, and our 
autumn is the time of withering away—the 
lifeless gap that needs must fill out the year, 
since we have left out the Eastern winter 
from our cycle, and made of their spring our 
winter; of their summer, our spring; of their 
autumn, our summer. Not that I would 
count autumn altogether a stop-gap in the 
calendar; one cannot give over any season 
to drought and death, except comparatively 
speaking. Last October, for instance, one 
only needed the red maples, and the road- 
sides sprinkled with asters, to believe it was 
October in New England. Within one’s 
own garden, or with eyes shut, life was a 
serene satisfaction. But abroad, the dust of 
the roads had reached its culmination; the 
stubble-fields had lost the glow that lingered 
for weeks after the harvest; hillsides and 
plain lay utterly dun, dusty, lifeless. 
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But there is no finer coloring—no coloring 
more full of lazy life—than these fields of 
grain, lowland and highland, in summer. One 
of the richest colors in nature is that of a 
field of wheat; a red gold with a sort of deep 
glow in it, like that in the flesh of a ripe apri- 
cot, or the center of a Marechal Niel rose. 
One field will be a yellower gold, another a 
redder gold; sometimes where a swath has 
been cut, and the little wall of slender col- 
umns beyond it stands plain in view, one 
may look deep among the acres of stalks 
and catch a glow lurking among them that 
almost suggests the seemingly self-luminous 
cup of an eschscholtzia in May—not in 
June or July, or later; the eschscholt- 
zia of summer has only plain, daylight 
color; the spring eschscholtzia has the ap- 
pearance—common enough in flowers with 
a deep cup and of deep color and good 
silky texture—of throwing out an actual light, 
tempered by passing through a silken medi- 
um from some hidden place deeper than the 
deepest center of the flower. Reflected 


light, properly thrown in among shadows, 


almost always produces this effect of light 
actually given out by the object, but through 
a translucent medium. ‘Tamalpais at sun- 
set often looks as if it were chiseled out of 
amethyst or /afis /azult, whose semi-trans- 
parency is faintly lit up throughout by a 
fire somewhere in the center. In the full 
light of day it is unmistakably opaque earth 
shone upon by a light from without. You 
will see the same thing in hills not five miles 
or one mile distant; the opaque round tops 
and shallow recesses of noontime give out 
at morning and evening dusky blue or green 
or yellow lights from the deepened cafons 
—or, more correctly, luminous blue or green 
or yellow duskinesses. 

But I would not have any city-bred read- 
er infer from this comparison that wheat- 
stalks can be eschscholtzia-colored, nor any 
country-bred reader that I suppose they can 
be. The deep, red-gold glow as you look 
horizontally through the ranks of wheat 
suggests the color of the flower-cup in quali- 
ty, but only remotely approaches it in actual 


tint. Some fields are quite without any red 
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shade in the yellow; and as you will see 
fields growing side by side of all different 
shades, we who are unlearned on-lookers 
may infer that the farmer could tell us the 
difference in color comes not from soil or 
climate, but from difference in the grain 
sown. 

Barley fields do not occur so often as 
wheat fields in these farming lands. When 
you do see one, you are inclined to think it 
a more beautiful sight than the wheat, be- 
cause of the shining, silky surface, shaking 
in the wind, that the bearded head gives it. 
But this surface silveriness is all there is to 
it; there is no great richness of coloring 
about its uniform pale-straw shade. The 
wild oat, which ripens to a much more sil- 
very whiteness than barley, and has a far 
more graceful plume, looking at it stalk by 
stalk, does not make nearly as pretty a sur- 
face to look across or to see the wind pass 
over. But the wild oat ripens earlier than 
wheat or barley. In May and early June it 
was to be seen on the crests of the round 
hills, gleaming against the blue, a perfect 
phantom of feathery silver—one of the most 
indescribably lovely things the whole year 
has to show. But in July and August the 
grain is shed from the silver plumes, and 
the skeleton that remains on the stalk is 
trodden down by cattle and by the steady 
march of the wind. 

This west wind, all the summer months, 
begins every afternoon—or oftener yet, 
shortly before noon—like surf in the trees ; 
a warm, sleepy, indefinite wind, rising and 
falling in long pulses, yet keeping, for all 
its warmth, just a touch of the sea about it, 
which makes it good to breathe. At the 
beginning of the summer the mowing-ma- 
chines begin in the fields, and later the 
reapers, and then the threshers; and their 
distant buzzing and ringing noises harmonize 
with the sleepy wind ina lazy, idyllic fashion, 
rather absurdly at variance—when you come 
to think of it—with the perspiring realities 
of machine harvest-work. About the scythe 
and the flail poetry may be written at close 
quarters; about the reaper and_thresher 
hardly. Their distant sound is admirably 
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poetic; so is the beautiful cascade of stems 
under the reaper’s knives, and the little river 
of grain from the thresher, and the cloud of 
chaff, and the spinning wheels ; but there is 
no rhythm of human movement about it, 
and so the human figures spoil it. There is 
no doubt that where the human element is 
not the most desirable element of a picture, 
it isthe worst. Our fellow-beings are gifted 
to either kill or cure in the matter of our 
landscapes. We stand by the ocean, or in 
some miracle of moonlight, or in the sanctu- 
ary of a mountain stream, and sigh, “O wdérst 
du da!” and feel that we could value the 
white-capped expanse or the blue and silver 
world or the green, spray-filled shade very 
highly as an enhancing background to that 
particular human figure; and then how 
promptly does the background rise to the 
importance of an admired picture which we 
cannot bear to have spoiled by intrusive fig- 
ures, if some inoffensive Neighbor Robinson 
chances to wander into the canvas. How 
unanimously too do school-girls and other 
amateurs spoil all the sentiment of their 
sketches by introducing a figure or two to 
supply human interest. As if a figure could 
be dropped like a pebble into a picture in 
that fashion! Either it must be from the out- 
set a necessary part of the meaning of the 
picture, the thing about which the whole 
picture gathers—even though it be but an 
apparently insignificant bit of figure—or else 
it is an annoying impertinence there. You 
may put in as a subsidiary touch in your pic- 
ture, if you please, a tree, a rock—nay, a moun- 
tain, an ocean—but not a peasant, nor even 
so much suggestion of him as a house, unless 
about the human hovers—however covertly 
and subtly—the significance of the whole. 
Sull, it is not entirely to inartistic hu- 
man elements that the disparity between 
a threshing-machine and poetry is to be at- 
tributed; the grease has a good deal to do 
with it. Just so with spinning-machines ; 
one great point of superiority in the old-fash- 
ioned wheel for poetic and artistic purposes 
was the graceful attitudes and rhythmic mo- 
tions of the human figure, which made the 
main point in the picture; but the compara- 
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tive freedom from grease and little bundles 
of rags employed to wipe off black moisture 
and the like, is a thing not to be overlooked. 

In the summer months, the round foot- 
hills that border much of our farming coun- 
try are colored as richly as the plain, and far 
more effectively, because of the blue back- 
ground. “The hills are green,” we say, to 
characterize our wet season; “the hills are 
brown,” to characterize our dry season. But 
who with an eye for color will lose interest 
in the hills as soon as they cease to be green? 
The “brown” of the summer months is real- 
ly an endless variety of warm yellows and 
russets and bronze and gold shades innu- 
merable. The wheat and barley fields ex- 
tend in strips and blocks and all manner of 
irregular patches up on these hills ; and the 
uncultivated parts are covered with grasses 
that are not dead, but ripened and cured on 
the stem at this season. Even after the 
grain is cut, the stubble will keep its richness 
of color for a while, before stubble and wild 
grass and everything weather into the uniform 
dun color of autumn. The distant hills 
soften their blue with white, and sink their 
canons and ridges out of sight, thus bringing 
all the blue in the landscape—for the sky is 
softened too—far better into key with the 
yellows than these same mountains would be 
in their sharp sapphire of April. It is still 
an open discussion, I believe, whether the 
colors of landscape adapt themselves to the 
laws of harmony, or the laws of harmony 
adapt themselves to the colors of landscape. 
It is the same problem as that of the almost 
invariable harmony in tone between the color 
of a flower and the quality of green in its 
foliage. 

No, one need not desert the lowlands for 
the mountains in June and July and August 
because the lowlands are good to get away 
from; but he well may do it because the 
mountains are good to get to. He may fol- 
low spring into the higher mountains—and, 
after all is said, spring is better than sum- 
mer. Even in the coast hills, north and 
south of San Francisco, among the redwood 
forests, the genuine, tawny, lowland summer 
does not enter. But at the inland sides of 
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Santa Clara and Alameda and Contra Costa 
counties you will find the true summer 
cahons that I want to give a little idea of — 
cafions that, like the lowlands, are burning 
now in the last stages of that slow fire we 
call life. One reaches them by unsuspected 
roads leading among the hills—well-made, 
much-traveled roads, which constantly reveal 
an unsuspected population in these remote 
places. Every mile or two the steep hill- 
sides draw back and leave a little room be- 
side the stream—for it is a stream, of course, 
that decides the existence of the pass—and 
here a farm-house finds room, with grain 
fields stretching up over the slopes behind, 
and grape-vines or orchard close about it, 
sometimes. Through and through, these 
hills are penetrated with roads, each of which 
finds out, not merely spots for farm-houses, 
or even for tiny clusters of them, but level 
valleys several miles in extent, crossed by 
considerable streams, and filled with grain 
fields and orchards. One is surprised to 


pierce deep into a range of hills that he had 
supposed a barren, uninhabited country, by 


a road whose existence he had not suspected, 
and come across a pleasant dwelling, obvi- 
ously Spanish, and obviously thirty or more 
years old, with well-grown orchard, grape- 
vines climbing over the balcony that runs 
around the upper story, and adobe barn, get- 
ting pretty ruinous, near by. It is always in 
some especially good nook, with convenient 
springs, that such a dwelling is discovered. 
And, ten to one, it is no Spaniard that you 
find there now; the one that built it is prob- 
ably gambling and drudging at the Mission 
San José or Santa Clara, and the gringo is 
prospering, by virtue of much thrift, in the 
pleasant old house. 

These hills would be called mountains in 
some parts of the world. They do not 
come within the geographical limit of moun- 
tains; nevertheless, you have to throw your 
head pretty well back to see where the yel- 
low wheat meets the sky. You may try it 
fifty times, and every time you will find that 
the stranger, as he drives between these 
steep hillsides, will exclaim at the unusually 
deep and pure blue of the sky. The fact is, 
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that we habitually see only a few degrees of 
sky up from the horizon; and as the sky 
always whitens towards the horizon, we get 
quite a new impression of its color when 
the slopes beside us carry up the meeting of 
earth and sky half-way to the zenith or 
more, where the genuine blue is. Nothing 
could be more splendid than these yellow 
grain fields on the hill-crests, against that 
background of indescribable azure. But 
grain fields only climb the hills in scattered 
places, and breathless work it is in these; 
you will see a reaper creep along the side 
hill with two men holding it on the upper 
side; sleds take the place of wagons. For 
the most part, the wild grasses still cover 
the slopes. 

Among these, on southward and westward 
exposures, an occasional bush of southern- 
wood or chaparral finds place; but on the 
northward and eastward ones there are 
thickets running upward from the streams. 
As a mountain road follows a stream for 
a while, then cuts across a low divide till 
it finds some other stream that is going 
its way, these little thickets come and go 
along the route. Poison-oak, shrubs of 
buckeye, “California coffee,” wild cherry, 
and similar shrubs go to make up most of 
the growth; in spring there is much harbor- 
age of wild flowers and ferns among it. Down 
at the bottom of the ravine, if the water 
flows so much as half the year, a crevice full 
of alder, willow, buckeye, maple, and laurel, 
with an occasional white oak, has been chan- 
neled ; the shrubs, too, make their way to 
the water’s edge, and of blackberry vines and 
wild rose and brake-fern and water-cress 
there is abundance to fill all interstices. In 
wet places along the margin of these streams 
the scarlet mzmudus must blossom in spring; 
but pale wild roses are all that blossoms 
now. The white oak trees scatter farther up 
the hillsides than the shrubs, and follow 
the road longer when it leaves the stream. 
On the hillsides they are twisted and 
dwarfed; but on the little plateaus you will 
occasionally see most magnificent specimens, 
worthy a place on any English lawn, with 
shade enough for a regiment to camp under. 
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There are other roads among these neigh- 
boring foothills—roads that instead of creep- 
ing through the grain-sown passes—taking 
lifts from the streams whenever they chance 
to be going the same way and winding over low 
“ divides”—cut steeply over some ridge that 
separates large valleys ; for when the larger 
streams cleave their way through a ridge, 
they offer no help to roads; their way lies 
between abrupt sides, and their channels are 
strewn with great fragments of rock that they 
have brought down upon themselves from 
the steep slopes. These roads lay open at 
every curve wilder views than one could 
dream lay within fifty miles of San Francisco, 
over deep valleys, winding between rugged 
ridges, folding, intersecting, rising abruptly 
to imposing heights, plunging down into 
sharp ravines ; pine-trees, too, thinly scattered 
over some of the hillsides; and an abun- 
dance of thicket through which the road cuts. 
In its season, maiden-hair ferns line such a 
road ; columbines and saxifrage are sprinkled 
through the thickets ; and on their edges the 
silver-white and shell-pink and bronze ‘‘ Mari- 
posa lilies,” and cyclobothras grow (a dread- 
ful name, cyclobothra, to be the every-day 
one of a flower: many of our Californian 
flowers are positively suffering for good com- 
mon names); and still higher nemophilas 
and buttercups. In summer, red tiger-lilies 
lurk in the thickets; and along all their open 
edges and glades pale crimson godetias as- 
semble in multitudes, and the ragged clarkia 
more scantly; the indefatigable wild rose 
blooms on, and an occasional purple aster. 

These larger cahon streams—the peren- 
nial ones—are approachable everywhere ex- 
cept where they cut through a ridge, and 
any sure-footed climber can follow them even 
through these gorges. Some sure-footed 
trees, too—alder and sycamore, especially— 
can hardly be forced from the water’s edge 
by any steepness of the ravine. Where the 
walls of the cafon fall back enough to allow 
the trees their freedom of grouping, you will 
find them arranged with much precision. 
Close on the edge of the summer channel of 
the stream (eight feet wide it is, perhaps, 
along the very bottom of the cajion) the al- 
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ders stand in close single rank—beautiful 
trees, graceful in growth, with foliage very 
much like the elm, and of a dark yet fresh 
green. They are the most characteristic 
tree of the foothill cafions, but always a 
stream-side tree. They will not even grow 
at high-water mark, but cling resolutely to 
the edge of the summer channel, pushing 
away other trees. The consequence of this 
resolute holding on to their summer posi- 
tions throughout the winter is that they get 
much torn and twisted about the roots, 
which does not seem to trouble them at all. 
Indeed, the side of both trunk and roots 
turned toward the water is generally scored 
deep by the rolling bowlders of the winter 
torrent. I saw one of which a good third of 
the trunk had been rubbed away. Yet all 
this seems to affect neither the vigor of their 
growth nor the erect gracefulness of their 
attitude. A good many willows crowd in 
among the alders; yet where there is a little 
level between the stream and the cajion wall, 
covered with the stones that prove it under 
water in winter, the willows will draw back, 
and grow away from water, the alders never 
—and the willows away from the water make 
finer trees than those on the edge. Syca- 
mores, too, get an occasional foot into the 
stream; but for the most part, their slender, 
lilac and white pied trunks are sprinkled 
over the stony “bottom.” Like the oak and 
the willow, the sycamore reaches its best 
stature and breadth in good soil, away from 
a perennial stream but where the ground is 
well wet in winter; I have seen most noble 
specimens in such a place. Farther back 
than the sycamores, scattered over the hill- 
sides themselves, white oaks grow rather 
forlornly. This tree is common enough 
close along small streams, in deep soil; but 
the stones with which the larger streams 
strew their beds seem to frighten it off. 
They are warm places, these cahons— 
crevices between the great, tawny, sunny 
wrinkles of the foothills as they are. The 
daily trade-wind reaches them, but milder, 
sleepier, breathing less of the sea than even 
on the warm lowlands. When the high fog 
blankets the lowland sky all night, it shuts 
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off the stars above the cafion just before 
daylight comes to extinguish them, and 
breaks up and melts away during the morn- 
ing. You may sling your hammock there, 
between two of the lil:c-and-white sycamore 
stems, and feel sure that even the hours just 
before dawn will not infuse a chill into the 
sweet, clean, dry air. It is one of the best 
of places to be at night; in the daytime, 
with the sleepy wind rising and falling in 
the trees, and the warmth collected and 
poured down by the spreading sides of 
the cajion, life will be little more than lying 
in the shade close to the stream, where a 
little cool breath always comes creeping 
between the ranks of alder that touch 
branches overhead across the water. But 
at night, if you discard tents and traps— 
as the camper always should unless the cli- 
mate makes it a positive imprudence—you 
may find life—oh! most full. I defy you to 
carry an anxiety or disappointment into the 
wilderness that the mountain stream will not 
smooth into quietness if you will lie in the 


still, starlit darkness, and listen to it. The 
wind goes down with sunset. The treetops 
above your hammock stand motionless 


against the stars; the great mountain flanks 
rise darker and more motionless on either 
hand—so steep and high that you hardly 
need turn more than your eyes to look from 
one dark crest to the other. The stream 
plunges down half a dozen little rapids with- 
in hearing; and you will never know how 
many tones there are in the chord of a 
mountain stream till you lie and listen be- 
side it all night, without so much as a tent 
wall between. There is a great deal of 
change, too, in the tones: there will chime 
in a hollow tinkling noise for two minutes, 
and then cease, as if some tricklet had found 
a new way to fall, and lost it again; now the 
nearest “riffle” will drown the sound of a 
remote one, and then lull till both are blend- 
ing their sounds. But under all variation is 
the soothing monotone. Goethe might have 
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lain beside a mountain stream at night, and 
translated its spirit into words when he wrote 
the ‘‘Wanderer’s Nachtlied” of Longfellow’s 
translation: “O’er all the hilltops Is quiet 
now.” 

It lays cool hands of sound on the hot 
and aching heart, and smooths away, slowly, 
monotonously, imperceptibly, the heat and 
ache, as a patient nurse would smooth them 
out of the temples. The crickets chirp 
quietly; from somewhere in the bushes a 
cicada sends up a faint, shadowy remi- 
niscence of the dizzying ‘‘dzz-s-s-s” he has 
been shrilling out during the day. Nothing 
else makes any sound. Close your eyes, and 
let the running water fill your consciousness ; 
open them, to see the great gulf of heaven 
above, and to meet the eyes of the stars 
whenever you choose to look; to see the 
pale, motionless foliage of the trees, in 
perfect rest, bathing in starlight and in the 
mild coolness of the night air. Away from 
home and shelter? In the wilderness? You 
have but just come home; you have been in 
a foreign land, among strangers who vexed 
you and perplexed you; and now you are 
come back to go to sleep under your own 
chamber-roof again, and you may relax 
every nerve, and let the sense of peace and 
perfect safety flow through you. Out of 
dim hereditary instinct from our half-human 
days when the woods were our refuge and 
our home and our life; or out of the soothing 
effect on the senses of sound and sight; or 
out of perhaps nothing more mysterious 
than the perfect oxygenation by this fragrant 
air of the blood that goes to your nerves 
and brains—there comes to you the sense of 
a great protecting presence in this Nature— 
this Mother Earth—this much-suspected and 
guarded-against order of the universe, this 
inanimate collection of rocks and trees and 
water running down hill; a presence in whose 
arms you may nestle down, and drop your 
anxieties, and shut your eyes to sleep as 
safely as a baby in its mother’s lap. 
Milicent Washburn Shinn. 
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THE most ambitious of the novels that 
comes to our table this month is Judge 
Tourgee’s Hot Plowshares.' This is pub- 
lished with the series title of ‘American 
Historical Novels,” and forms, it is ex- 
plained, the last of a series of historical 
novels that the author has been projecting 
and preparing for twenty years, illustrating 
the causes and results of the anti-slavery 
struggle. Though issued as the last, Hot 
Plowshares is legitimately the first of the se- 
ries, for it begins with the election of Polk, 
and covers the time from that date to the 
war. Its historical object is to trace the 
growth of anti-slavery sentiment in the 
North. 

It was certainly the part of wisdom to 
publish first of this series the one that nat- 
urally came last, “A Fool’s Errand,” for the 
close bearing of that book upon current po- 


litical questions secured it a success that it 


could not have had as mere literature. 
Hot Plowshares, though of decidedly better 
literary grade than anything its author has 
yet produced, will probably meet with less 
success. In his reconstruction books, Judge 
Tourgee’s characters were largely stock types ; 
in the present novel, there is evident a much 
more careful drawing from life. Neverthe- 
less, on purely artistic grounds it falls far 
short of being a first or even second rate 
novel. There is not a spark of the real 
novelist’s genius, either as story-teller or an- 
alyst. The characters, even though they 
are quite correctly copied from life, are 
wooden; they have not the least share of 
that breath of life that genius puts even into 
impossible and unlife-like creations. 
Moreover, the narrative is seriously 
clogged by long political and historical dis- 
sertations. A novel thoughit be historical has 
no business with these: their placeis in history 
or historical essay; if the incidents of a novel 


! Hot Plowshares. By Albion W. Tourgee. New 
York : Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 1883. 
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do not convey their lesson Utbelstered by 
these additions, then they were not worth 
telling. The insertion of history in large 
slices into fiction is using that form of art 
something as it is used for the conveyance 
of other useful information ir ° woks of the 
‘Evenings at Home” class. 

Apart from this literary consideration, 
there is little fault to be found with the his- 
tory and politics in Hot Plowshares. It is 
scrupulously fair with that somewhat labored 
fairness of the partisan who, even when con- 
scientiously defending his opponents, cannot 
give us the same impression of impartiality 
that a non-partisan historian does even when 
he most unreservedly takes sides. Its very 
fairness takes from it much of the fire that 
fervid partisanship puts into poetry and nar- 
rative ; indeed, it is slightly dull reading. 
One need only mention “ Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in” in the same breath with Hot Plowshares 
to illustrate all the deficiencies of the recent 
book. 

Though Tourgee’s be the most ambitious 
novel that falls to our notice this month, 
there is no question that 4 Sea-Queen” is the 
most agreeable one. It is, as every reader 
familiar with the author will know before he 
opens it, what we are accustomed to call 
“an old-fashioned novel”—without subtle- 
ties of analysis or psychological interest. 
The characters and emotions are drawn in 
simple, generic lines; love is love, and grief 
is grief, without any discriminations ; people 
are either good or bad, drawn in black and 
white, with no confusing mezzotints. The 
greater thoughtfulness of the character-novel 
almost compels a certain self-consciousness 
in the writer, and betrays him constantly 
into mannerisms and affectations which are 
deepened by imitators into intolerable sen- 
timentality. Thus, even those who consid- 
er character-study a higher function of the 


2 A Sea-Queen. 
Harper & Bros. 1883. 


By W. Clark Russell. New York : 
For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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novel than story-telling welcome the simple 
story occasionally, as a very refreshing vari- 
ety; while there is a class of readers in whom 
the subtleties and complexities of interest of 
the character-novel arouse sheer irritation 
and distaste. They do not want to be 
troubled with making discriminations and 
abatements in their sympathies; granted a 
hero who makes no blunders, a heroine who 
has no weaknesses, and they can surrender 
their sympathies to his and her vicissitudes 
with some satisfaction. Perhaps the strong- 
hold of this class of novel readers is among 
the older generation; but recent literary dis- 
cussion has revealed a goodly company 
among active men of letters who care more 
for a good story than for a study of man- 
ners or character or emotion. ‘The models 
of style aimed at by the author of 4 Sea- 
Queen are evident from his reference to “that 
noble, honest writer, De Foe—prince of writ- 
ers, as I think him, for style, art, pathos, 
and absolute freedom from sentimentality.” 
The story—a simple one of adventure at 
sea, made picturesque by the presence of a 
captain’s wife who is able to do ordinary sea- 
man’s duty in an emergency—is pleasant, 
unsentimental reading; but the thing that 
raises the book above the level of ordinary 
is the spirit of the sea that pervades it. 
This is of course no new thing to say of W. 
Clark Russell’s books, which have long since 
been set down as pictures of the ocean and 
ocean life well nigh unequaled in literature. 
We find room for one or two of the many 
fascinating pictures. In the first, wife and 
daughter hasten to the harbor to watch for 
the ship, due that day in the midst of a gale. 
“The bend of the path opened the mouth 


of the Tyne, and laid bare the North Sea to, 


the near horizon of iron-gray mist. It was 
a sight to give such a memory to the mind 
as the longest lifetime could not weaken. 
I had often viewed this sea in stormy weather 
from the Tynemouth cliffs; but here now 
was a scene of boiling, deafening commotion 
that awed—ay, and almost stunned—me, asa 
revelation of the unspeakable might and re- 
morseless ferocity of the deep. The harbor 


bar had not then been dredged to the height 
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it now stands at, and as the steady, cliff-like 
heights of dark, olive-colored water—their 
summits melting as they ran into miles of 
flashing foam—came to this shoaling 
ground, they broke up into an amazing 
whirling and sparkling of boiling waters, fill- 
ing the air with driving clouds of spray, like 
masses of blowing steam, and whitening the 
pouring and roaring waves in the mouth of 
the Tyne beyond the bend at Shields, and as 
high, maybe, as Whitehill Point. The hori- 
zon was barely two miles off, owing to the 
darkness that stood up like a gray wall from 
the sea to the heavens; and this near demar- 
cation, therefore, exaggerated the aspect of 
the surges, as they came towering in the 
shape of ranges of hills out of the fog-cur- 
tain. 

“The tumult, the uproar of the trampling 
seas, no image could express. The huge 
breakers coiled in mighty, glass-smooth comb- 
ers, and burst in thunder and in smoke 
upon the yellow sands, and the air was 
blinding with the flying of the salt rain from 
these crashing liquid bodies. 

“Across the river the Tynemouth cliffs 
were black with crowds gazing upon the 
wonderful, terrible sight; and I cannot de- 
scribe the solemnity given to this scene of 
strife betwixt the powers of the earth and 
the air by that immense concourse of 
human beings, thronging the summits of 
the chocolate-colored rocks up which the 
breakers, as they fell against the base in pon- 
derous hills, darted long, flickering tongues 
of milk-white spume, which streamed down- 
wards again like mountain torrents among 
the dark-green, withe-like herbage which 
covers those cliffs in places.” 

Another is the approach of a hurricane 
off the coast of Africa : 

“The darkness was equal to midnight: 
indeed, it was like being in a vault ; but the 
storm made itself visible by an amazing ap- 
pearance in the corner of the heavens out of 
which it was rushing. The clouds appeared 
to have divided and left a narrow, sharply 
arched aperture, illuminated by a constant 
play of pale sheet-lightning, that irradiated 
the orifice without penetrating the ponderous 
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masses of cloud on either hand of it; but 
what most impressed me was the surface of 
dull, gloomy, phosphoric light immediately 
under the aperture—a faint, wild-looking 
radiance, similar in character to the light 
that would be thrown by oiled paper sur- 
rounding the globe of a lamp, as though 
the hurricane were sweeping through the 
orifice in the clouds and tearing up the sea 
beneath it. .... 

“I heard the thunder of the hurricane 
and the seething of the crushed sea, as 
though half the ocean were boiling, long be- 
fore its fury struck us. It was one of those 
moments which can never be forgotten by 
those who have lived through the like of it: 
first, the overpowering blackness over us, 
and in the southeast a very sea of liquid 
pitch overhead, in which the spars vanished 
at the height of a few feet from the deck; a 
breathless calm on one side—so breathless 
that the very swing of the pendulum-like 
swell seemed to have come to an end, as if 
the onward-rushing storm had paralyzed the 
life of the deep for leagues before it; and 
then in the northwest the pale sheet-lightning, 
that seems to open and shut like the winking 
of an eye; the wild and dreadful light that 
swept outwards from the base of the cloud- 
opening, and the white water glimmering 
like wool in the blackness, and advancing 
towards us with frightful rapidity; and above 
all, the roar of the approaching tempest, that 
boomed through the stillness with the fast- 
growing thunder of artillery, bearing down 
upon us with the speed of an express train.” 

We might add to these two storm pictures 
many a one of sunny, windy weather, when 
“though the sea was smooth it was merry, 
curling in silver-crested, dark-blue lines, 
which the whistling wind would sometimes 
catch and blow up in little bursts of pris- 
matic smoke”; of calms when “there was 
a faint swell upon the sea, but the water 
was like polished steel—of that very color, 
indeed; an ashen gray, shot with a bluish 
light—not the merest film of a cat’s-paw 
darkened it, not the least wrinkle or fiber of 
motion tarnished the breathless quicksilver 
of the huge, faintly breathing circle”; of 
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dawn and the “greenish daylight spreading 
like a mist borne onwards by the wind into 
the west”; of “the dark vision of the bark, 


rushing like a phantom over the black coils 


of water, . . . . the mystery of the bound- 
less, desolate ocean leaning its vast shadow 
toward the twinkling stars of the horizon, its 
hollow surges echoing back the wailing voices 
of the wind, . . . . the resonant, visionary 
spaces of canvas melting in the darkness 
as they soared towards and seemed to be- 
come a portion of the driving clouds”; of an 
approaching “ship in full career; her sails 
echoing in thunder; her iron-stiff weather- 
shrouds and backstays ringing out a hun- 
dred clear notes, as though bells were hung 
all over her; her sharp iron stern hissing as 
though it were red-hot, as it crashed through 
the green transparency of the surge crests, 
hurling them into foam for many feet ahead 
of her, and turning them over into two steel- 
bright combers, which leaned like standing 
columns of glass under each cat-head, while 
from them there broke a roaring torrent of 
brilliant foam.” But even though we far 
exceeded any pardonable limits of quotation, 
we should still leave unexhausted the de- 
scriptive wealth of this book. Much of its 
nautical language, of course, is unintelligible 
to a landsman; yet even to him it sounds 
appropriate and unostentatious. 

We pass at once to the antipodes of 4 
Sea- Queen in taking up Miss Woolson’s For 
the Major." Nothing could be more con- 
scious, finished, modern, than this work: 
and, moreover, nothing could be more fem- 
inine. We do not mean feminine in lan- 
guage: the fine precision of that suggests 
Mr. James far more than it does any lady 
writer; but we mean feminine in everything 
else—both in general traits and in details. 
It is a tribute to the abundance of Miss 
Woolson’s resources that she is able to 
swing round so wide an arc as intervenes 
between this story and “Anne.” Unques- 
tionably “Anne” was the greater work; as 
unquestionably this is the more perfect. 


The character of Anne herself was worthy 

1 For the Major. By Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by A. L. 
Bancroft & Co. 
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of George Eliot, and touches that not faintly 
suggested George Eliot were scattered here 
and there through the story. Nothing as 
good can be found in For the Major. Yet 
there was much room for criticism in “Anne”; 
while the critic will really have to search his 
brain to find anything to allege against the 
present novelette. Nevertheless, no one 
will care very much for it. It is certainly 
ingenious—most ingenious—and very pic- 
turesque; when one thinks about it he will 
see that it is deeply pathetic ; it is intelligent 
and in excellent good taste; but, after all is 
said, it remains cold and unsatisfying—un- 
satisfying, we say, and we do not mean dis- 
satisfying. It was worth writing and is 
worth reading, and it constitutes another 
good reason for continuing to look to Miss 
Woolson for something better than she has 
yet done. 

Yolande * is about as near being the same 
type of novel as “For the Major,” as an 
English novel could be. Mr. Black is more 
American in spirit than any other English 
novelist, and—one may notice—he betrays a 
bit of Americanism by representing several of 
his loveliest unconventional girls as having 
been to America. These girls of Mr. Black— 
Sheila, Wenna, Violet, Nan, Gertrude White, 
Natalie, and all the rest—are much more like 
American girls in standards of behavior than 
like the English girl of literature. It is prob- 
ably in order to give them the full advantages 
of unconventionality that Mr. Black chooses 
them from among circumstances that set 
them apart from convention—from the stage, 
from the Hebrides or Welsh nooks, from the 
circle of scientific social reformers in London, 
from the companionship of eccentric fathers 
given to travel. Yolande is American, too, 
in its especially modern effect, and in this, 
too, it is like all Mr. Black’s; and it is like 
them all in being unique in plot and color- 
ing and details. Mr. Black, prolific as he is, 
does not intend ever to let the machine get 
hold of his novel-writing faculty. It is really 
admirable to see so constant a writer making 
fresh studies, and careful ones at that, for 


1 Yolande. By William Black. 
& Brothers. 1883. For sale by A. L. 
Co. 


New York: Harper 
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each novel. In only one thing does he re- 
peat himself, and that is in a certain trick of 
diction—a playful simplicity that grows 
wearisome by this time, pretty as it was at 
first. Yet it is saying much for a writer 
that this diction has become wearisome 
simply by repetition, not because he has in- 
tensified it, as almost all writers of fiction or 
verse do intensify their tricks of manner till 
what was pleasing at first becomes offensive. 
We may feel sure that, if Mr. Black has any 
human nature in him, it has cost him much 
intelligent watchfulness to keep his style fully 
up to its earliest standard of simplicity. 
There is perhaps no fiction printed that gives 
more impression of intelligent views of the 
art and of conscientious work than _ his. 
With a realism almost American, he never 
loses sight of the ideal; his novels are evi- 
dently planned with a careful consideration 
of their unity, and an eye to the impression 
they will leave as a whole on the mind; his 
backgrounds, his figures, his incidents and 
conversations, are all carefully harmonious. 
His lovely girls, who seem as lifelike and 
true to nature as if they were making their 
pretty speeches in your own garden, are 
seen on a literal comparison with your ac- 
quaintance to be idealized, much like Du 
Maurier’s ladies. In fact, Mr. Black’s work is 
evidently much influenced by correct canons 
of pictorial art. 

We have said that Yolande is unique ; 
and yet so much have all Mr. Black’s novels 
in common, that we have for the most part 
described it in describing the usual quali- 
ties of the author’s work. Of this it isa 
good specimen, adding one more to his gal- 
lery of lovely women and picturesque situ- 
ations. With every book from Mr. Black 
that simply is a good specimen of the au- 
thor’s work, however, the chance becomes 
fainter of his writing a great novel some 
day. 

Another novel of the refined and agreeable 
sort, though of nothing like the rank of “ Yo- 
lande,” is Beyond Recall,2 a recent issue of 
the Leisure-Hour Series. It has eminently 


By Adeline Sergeant. New York : 
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the air of unaffectedly good society that the 
Leisure-Hour Series preserves better than 
any other American novels except the best 
magazine serials (which are usually profess- 
edly social studies). Its ladies are all more 
or less winning, its gentlemen are gentlemen 
in spite of the weaknesses of the lover. The 
renunciation, which forms the point of the 
narrative—a favorite point, by the way, with 
exactly this sort of novel—is brought in 
without undue sentimentality; and the death 
of the renounced man, though it occurs in 
the Alexandrian massacre, is managed so as 
to give no effect of sensationalism, but of 
grave and appropriate pathos. The two lead- 
ing characters, the renouncing woman and the 
renounced man, however, have not much life, 
and no originality; and however much _pas- 
sion is asserted to have been in their emo- 
tions, one does not fee/ any there. In the 
minor story, however, of Michelle’s love, there 
is a good deal of genuine human interest, 
weakened in the process of bringing it out all 
right. To some one looking for a fairly light 
novel to read, and sure to read some novel 


in any case, Beyond Recall might well be 


recommended; but there would be no 
reason for recommending it to any one 
else, were it not for one feature: that is, its 
very pretty frame of Egyptian scenery and 
life. ‘The locality of the story is Ramleh, a 
suburban village a few miles from Alexandria, 
whither the gentlemen go to business and 
the ladies shopping, by a little local train. 
There is something really fascinating in the 
little English colony, with its social gayeties, 
its friendly, informal spirit, its sensible busi- 
ness men, its tropical gardens, and its desert 
—more beautiful than dreary—stretching 
around it. The inexhaustible quaintness of 
the contrasting life of business England and 
of ancient Egypt, so harmoniously flowing 
together, supplies one source of unfailing in- 
terest throughout the book; however other 
points fail to interest, one feels that he knows 
Ramleh; it remains among his mental pic- 
tures; he even feels attached to the village, 
as its people did. The Egyptian politics, too, 
and the culmination of the narrative in the 
Alexandrian massacre, are interesting, and free 
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from the sensational—as also, it must be ad- 
mitted, from the thrilling. 

One cannot take up such a book as Zhe 
Ladies Lindores* without a wondering sense 
that it must be very easy work for the pro- 
fessional English novelist to write his books, 
once he has caught the trick of it. So to- 
tally without individuality of diction, so entire- 
ly composed of the same material, are all 
the books of the class to which The Ladies 
Lindores belongs, that any one who is famil- 
iar with them would know about all that is 
to be said of one when he was told that it 
was a good, an average, or a poor specimen 
of its class. The exhaustless appetite of the 
English and American public for this sort of 
thing is surprising—more surprising than de- 
plorable, for there is no harm at all in them: 
nay, except in the worst of them, a certain 
good breeding and middle-class intelligence 
that must have some refining influence on all 
such readers as would not be doing anything 
better if they were not reading these novels. 
And on any who would be doing something 
better, they are altogether too mild a tempta- 
tion to have much hold. In view of their 
habitual refinement, we, for our part, stand 
ready to give the welcome of indifferent 
friendliness to each successive one as the 
endless procession leaves the presses— 
friendliness tempered according to the rank 
in its class held by the particular specimen. 

The Ladies Lindores we call one of the 
best of the class. It is byno means without 
elements of originality. For that matter, 
however, all of the better sort of them do 
have elements of originality, so that one won- 
ders how so much that is good can have gone 
to produce so unimportant a total. The 
best thing in Zhe Ladies Lindores is the 
somewhat powerful situation of Lady Caroline 
and her hatred for her compulsory husband. 
Really, one may suspect that if the pressure 
on the English novelist were not from the 
circulating libraries, with their demand of 
extension to three-volume length, but, as in 
America, from the magazines and general 


purchasers, with their demand of compres- 

1 The Ladies Lindores. By Mrs. Oliphant. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1883. For sale by A. L. 
Bancroft & Co. 
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sion to novelette length, there would be a 
crop of remarkably good stories. 

That we ought not to undervalue the 
quality of Mrs. Oliphant’s easy, well-bred, 
intelligent work is made painfully evident by 
such books on this side the ocean as 4 
Fair Plebeian.* It would perhaps be suffi- 
cient to dismiss this crude piece of work 
with the remark that it is shallow and foolish, 
and suggests extreme youth in the author, 
were it not for some curious suggestions of 
ability about it. That such suggestions 
seem hardly at home between these covers 
will be readily seen from the following sum- 
mary of the narrative: Kitty, the orphan of 
a wandering artist and his disinherited but 
blue-blooded New England wife (variously re- 
ferred to as Rebecca and Rachel), is taken 
in charge by that mother’s sister, a most 
grotesque and impossible specimen of an 
aristocratic New England spinster. The 
jumble of the tyrant school-mistress of a dime- 
novel, the haughty dame of English romance, 
and of some faint hints of the genuine New 
England aristocrat that goes to make up this 
lady may be judged from the fact that she 
keeps concealed — but not destroyed — a 
will that entitles Kitty to half her estate, 
dwells in great seclusion in a castle sur- 
rounded by fine grounds, reads the prayer- 
book as a habitual occupation, boasts that 


her ancestors came over in the Mayflower, 


and has the language and manners of a 
kitchen-maid. In defiance of this consistent 
guardian, Kitty makes the acquaintance of 
another strolling artist, and of his cousin, who 
proves to be an English lord; engages her- 
self to the lord, and discovers the original 
strolling artist, her papa, to have been “an 
English count,” who had also yielded to the 
well-known habit of the English nobility, and 
was frequenting American villages in dis- 
guise. ‘This discovery constitutes Kitty a 
countess; and though some further compli- 
cations prove the lord to be a commoner 
and the cousin the real lord, the fair plebeian 
ultimately finds herself married and sharing 
her estates (and we believe her title) with her 


1A Fair Plebeian. Stone. 
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denobilized but highly magnanimous _hus- 
band. All this rigmarole and more is devel- 
oped in the crudest fashion. It is, therefore, 
surprising that we must add that the language 
of the book is educated, its narrative flows 
easy, and Kitty herself a likable girl, whose 
chatter is really bright and amusing, and 
who, even in her contests with her aunt, is 
guilty of only the faintest shade of vulgarity. 
We incline to think that the misguided per- 
son who wrote A Fair Plebeian might, by 
studying life and abjuring the reading of 
trash, write a really good book some day. 

Such novels as “A Fair Plebeian” usual- 
ly visit our reading public in quantity only 
once a year, at the beginning of the vacation 
season. It shows how far less prolific we 
are in novel-writing that it is only when 
the annual installment of “summer novels” 
comes out that any such number of Ameri- 
can novels is on the market as appears the 
year round of English novels. Even these 
summer novels are by no means strictly 
American. The “ Transatlantic Series” of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons has added another 
steady source of cheap reprinted foreign 
fiction. This series has so far kept out of 
the way of the ordinary middle-class English 
novel, and reprinted things that were a little 
out of the usual.way. Its last issue, how- 
ever, //er Sailor Love, is more distinctly 
ordinary than any that have preceded it. 
Nevertheless, it has more individuality than 
most of our reprinted fiction, without being in- 
trinsically better. With far more brains and 
breeding than “A Fair Plebeian,” it really 
shows less of some kinds of ability. Neither 
of them fairly represent the summer-vacation 
literature, except in that both are easy 
reading. A more typical specimen is the 
novelette, ¥ Y Z,° a mere slip of a story, 
pleasant enough, and the easiest of easy 
reading ; a detective story, but not of a high- 
ly exciting character; altogether well adapt- 
ed for trains and unemployed half-hours. 
All the conditions of American novel-read- 
ing afford a healthy influence toward brevity. 

2 Her Sailor Love. By Katherine S. Macquoid 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


3X YZ. By Anna Katherine Green. 
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Tue Harvard and Yale examinations on this coast, 
and several other similar actual or projected efforts 
to get California students to attend Eastern colleges, 
have been a subject of some curious comment on the 
part of journalists and other leaders of public opinion 
‘* The Eastern colleges are sending out 
**Once they were content 


among us. 
drummers,” people say. 
to wait at home for applicants ; now they trespass on 
the rightful domain of other colleges, and use doubt- 
ful means to entice our good young men away from 
us.” And so, **Patronize home industry and shun 
the foreigners” —this is the advice of the sober and 
shorted-sighted people to whom the love of ex- 
cellence means the love of such excellence as we can 
for ourselves in our own community without 
Now 
all this fashion of speech is the outcome of ignorance 
Surely, if higher education is 


get 


**sending money out of the country” to get it. 


or of thoughtlessness. 
useful to a community, whoever offers to the com- 
munity new opportunities for higher education offers 
once for all a good thing, and does good. No one 
institution or method of training, no one community 
even, can offer what shall supply the needs of all the 
The 


more Opportunities, the more courses new and vari- 


students who are growing up in any country. 


ous in character, are offered to the young men of the 
coast, the greater is the chance that mental life will 
be quickened in all directions and for all sorts and 
of are young men who 
especially need education away from home. It is 
for them and their parents to judge in each case 
But when 


conditions men. There 


when and why they need such training. 
every opportunity is offered to such students, and 
when in consequence they are encouraged to follow 
their bent and get the best that they can, the young 
men so benefited will in most cases return to their 
own land and will remain there, and will be of far 
more use than, with their needs and ambitions, they 
could possibly have been had they remained at home 
all the time. And above all, they at least of all our 
young men will have been freed from that dangerous 
that fears whatever comes 
from beyond the mountains. The of 
patriotism is the sort traditionally ascribed to cats : 


Philistinism hates and 


worst sort 
the love of things, not because they are good or beau- 
tiful, but because they happen to have been a good 
while in the familiar place; the hatred of things, not 
because they are bad, but because they have the 
foreign smell about them. Young men educated 
elsewhere have no doubt their very evident weak- 
nesses, but their influence is once for all in healthy 
Opposition to the patriotism of the cats. 


AND our own State University (God save her !) is 
not hurt but helped by this so-called opposition. Al- 
ways her authorities have been trying to raise the 
standard of admission and of college work. Always 


COMMENT. 


they have been opposed in their efforts. ‘‘The State 
does not need this high standard,” people have said. 
*‘Our young men cannot and will not prepare for 
such examinations.” Well, here is an answer to 
such arguments. Eastern colleges, anxious for the 
best students from all parts of the country, go to 
some expense to offer their examinations here. And 
they find that such offers do pay, and that young men 
are willing and anxious to prepare for such exami- 
nations. And so our own institution is strengthened 
in raising its standards, and jts usefulness is increased. 
In short, universities if they are strong enough to 
deserve life at all, cannot be hurt, but must be 
helped, by what people call the opposition of other 
universities. For the business of colleges is not 
wholly like the shoe trade, or even like the conduct 
of railroads. So that it is not necessary for colleges 
to fear opposition, or to desire either to form a pool 
or to agree upon a division of territory; but the 
work of each university is best done when it works 
in the presence and under the direct influence of all 
the other universities. 


In these latter days we are made often to hear 
and to read the complaint that ‘‘the people” are 
defrauded of their rights by wicked rich men, or 
bodies of men, who buy elections, legislation, and 
press, thus making the forms of representative gov- 
ernment as hollow a pretense as in the Roman 
empire, and a moneyed oligarchy the real govern- 
ment. The curiously za?ve thing in the complaint 
is that it should be a complaint at all, and not a 
confession. It assumes, as a matter of course, that 
the voter, legislator, or proprietor of a journal who 
is asked to sell his convictions has no option at all 
in the matter; and having sold them, is to be re- 
garded the innocent victim of the unprincipled pur- 
chaser. The political economist may find in this 
another instance of the popular inability to under- 


stand that a pair of shoes buys five dollars as truly 
The first party 
has money which the other wants; the second has 
influence which the first wants; and each sells the 
commodity he has for the commodity he wants. 


as five dollars Luys a pair of shoes. 


Yet 
with genuine wrath and sense of injury—‘*‘ Sir, you 
have defrauded me; you have bought my vote away 
from me.” Small wonder that Creesus shrugs his 
shoulders and says, ‘‘ What did you sell it for, then? 
this is a free country.” 


Demos says to Croesus—clamors to Croesus 


WE shall, of course, be met with the reminder 
that Jacob might well have answered to Esau’s re- 
sentment, ‘* Nobody compelled you to sell your 
birthright for my pottage” ; but that if Esau did not 
exaggerate the immediate need he was in of pottage, 
to have refused the bargain would have required 
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heroism, and amounted to martyrdom—things which 
are not required of the rank and file of men. That 
the voter 7s compelled to sell his birthright (or nat- 
uralization right) of an honest voice in government, 
by the fear of loss of employment, is a belief very 
widely asserted—probably more widely than the 
facts in the least bear out. Whatever the extent, 
however, of this compulsory influence over votes, no 
one will claim that, except in a few peculiar cases, it 
is by threatening employees with dismissal that 
money wins elections. Even in this case, when one 
remembers that employees will throw themselves out 
of employment for six months to get an increase of 
wages that would not cover the expense of the strike 
within six years, one may, at the risk of seeming 
uncharitable, suspect that anything like the sensi- 
tiveness about their honor as citizens which they have 
about the rate of wages would make this sort of 
control of votes a more difficult matter. But as a 
matter of fact, if a man wins an election by money, 
he does not do it merely by threats of dismissal to 
all those employees whom his money has already 
enabled him to have, but by purchase of all salable 
people ” will 


ee 


votes; and the most indignant of the 
admit that his money would very rarely win him an 
election if such votes were to be found nowhere but 
among his own employees. The fact is, that either 
elections are not bought or else ‘‘the people” are 
some by free choice, some under more or less 
pressure-—sharers in the fraud and in the attack upon 
their own rights; and that, moreover, at the rate of 
(even counting out all who sell under pressure) many 
sellers of votes to each buyer of votes; many, that is, 
conspiring against the ‘‘ people’s rights” for private 
gain, among the people themselves, to every one 
~among those whom we will regard, for the present, 
as not part of the people, but lifted outside the 
common lot by their wealth. 
Bur in fact, the oligarchy of 
people. They learned their morals among as, got 
their notions of patriotism and honor from the pub- 
lic sentiment they found among us. If Jack Smith 
ten years ago would sell his vote for a bottle of 
whisky, and find that the public regarded it as a 


wealth ave of the 


matter of course that votes wou/d be sold, if only 
any one was found wicked enough to buy them, you 
may be sure that John Smith, who has been lucky 
in the ten years, now finds it very easy to shift the 
brunt of the moral responsibility to the other side, 
and to feel that if voters are wicked enough to have 
their votes in market, it is inevitable that purchasers 
should apvear. To put it plainly: if representative 
government has become a pretense anywhere through 
the use of money, it is because a large enough number 
to hold a balance of power among us 
who are poor have combined with others of us 


the people 
the 
who are rich to defraud the rest of us of our 
To this state of affairs, the lan- 
guage of indignant victims of outside oppression is 
hardly applicable. 


people 


political -ights. 
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THE purchase of actual votes at the ballot-box is, 
of course, the smallest way in which money in- 
fluences government ; but we have spoken of it at 
most length because it is the simplest case, and 
illustrates the others. It is not an uncommon say- 
ing among us—with that air of having no responsi- 
bility in the matter that we so much affect—‘‘ O no, 
he”—or ‘‘ they,” or whatever the moneyed interest at 
stake may be—‘‘will not buy the election: it is much 
cheaper to let us elect our man, and then buy him.” 
Now, the amount either of indifference to the moral 
character of our candidate or of stupidity in dis- 
crimination of character that we bespeak for our- 
selves in this sentiment is enough to make us forever 
modest about declaiming against the tyranny of capi- 
tal; for it sets us down either as too stupid to govern 
ourselves any better than the most self-interested cap- 
ital would govern us, or as—just as in the case of cor- 
rupt election—ourselves the defrauders of ourselves. 
And a moment’s reflection that the journals likewise 
are owned and edited by men of ‘‘the people,” bought 
and read and in all wise supported by ‘‘ the people,” 
will put us into the same position of either stupidity 
or part in the fraud, if we are defrauded by them. 


Last month we noticed as a curious phenomenon 
the disproportionate tendency of our Berkeley grad- 
uates to the study of law. The statistics of the 
graduating class of Yale set down as intending to 
study law exactly the same per cent. as have been 
actually found to study that profession among our 
Pacific graduates. This seems to indicate that no 
special conditions are working here, but that it is a 
very wide-spread desire among the American youth 
of to-day to study law. Probably the reason of this 
is not to be found entirely in any superior attrac- 
tions of the profession, but also in the fact that it is 
the only one through which a man can pass to other 
occupations without any loss. It is the natural road 
into politics; it is a valuable preparation for busi- 
ness; it does not in the least stand in the way of 
journalism or literature or scholarship. A minister 
may not leave his profession without discredit, ex- 
cept for the higher grades of teaching, and certain 
limited lines of journalistic and literary Work; a 
physician is even more limited. A still more potent 
force is found in the fact that the law is left almost 
entirely to college-bred men, while in almost every 
other calling there is much competition from out- 
siders. It would not do, therefore, to jump to the 
generalization that there must be more demand for 
lawyers than for men of any other occupation, since 
college graduates always find room for them in that; 
and we may spare ourselves the painful suspicion 
that men’s property is dearer to them than either 
their souls, brains, or bodies. 


WE were somewhat startled the other day to meet 
in a country paper an appeal to the county board of 
education to ‘‘ mark up” the papers received at the 
examinations for teachers’ certificates, in order that 
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their county might ‘‘compare well with other coun- 
ties in the showing made.” We knew too much of 
teachers’ examinations to be at all surprised at the 
idea the editor had about them; but we were sur- 
prised. at the extreme frankness with which he ex- 
pressed it. He did not pretend to consider the ex- 
aminations too severe, or the marking in that 
county stricter than in others. He simply wished 
the marking to be so done as to show a large num- 
ber of successful candidates, regardless of their qual- 
ity. It opens an unpleasant field of speculation to 
wonder if the teachers’ examinations are to any 
great extent conducted in the back counties in this 
spirit of emulousness, each county striving to put 
more teachers into the field than its neighbors. In 
view of the fact that the field is at present badly 
overcrowded, this emulation would be quite to be 
lamented. It is the approved thing to say the occu- 
pation cannot be overcrowded because salaries are 
Salaries are high, if you choose to look 
They are high for make-shift, good-for- 
They are so low for people of mar- 


still high. 
at it so. 
little teachers. 
ket value as to be rapidly driving them out of teach- 
ing altogether. Sixty dollars a month is a great 
deal of money for a twenty-year-old girl, with noth- 
ing well-learned in her head, to earn—a girl who 
would not be able to show a single trained faculty 
or capacity to do anything worth money in the open 
market; a girl who has no scholarly tastes, no plans, 
no education to speak of, but who simply teaches to 
increase her spenJing-money until she marries. But 
sixty dollars is a ludicrously small sum for any one 
to earn who has any trained ability to offer, and who 
does so hard and exhAusting work as honest teach- 
ing is. It cannot be too often reiterated: ‘‘ A good 
teacher is worth almost any price; a poor one is dear 
at any money.” Unquestionably, all the worse 
class of teachers should be forced out of the em- 
ployment, and made to support themselves in some 
way more within their capacity—dress-making or 
farming or copying. If it were shoe-making they 
were occupied in instead of bringing up children, 
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they would soon be forced to try something else; 
because any man knows when he gets a good shoe. 
But the great trouble with teaching is that bad 
teaching is as likely to satisfy the purchasers as 
good; and therefore the good teacher comes into 
competition with the poor, and without having any 


advantage from her superiority. Our own obser- 
vation of ‘‘the condition of the profession” isa 
clamor of applicants for every vacant position, out of 
which the best man usually detaches himself, feeling 
humiliated at the keenness of the chase that seems to 
be necessary in order to obtain the position, and 
gives up teaching, finding that honest ability to do a 
thing will get him work in other lines, without any 
need of humiliating importunacy. By this process, 
most of those who can earn something in other ways 
leave the struggle of school-teaching and school-get- 
ting. The chief exception to the principle of free 
competition is that where the commodity to be sold 
is one of which the purchaser is not in a position to 
judge, but is one that seriously affects his welfare, 
the law may shut out from competition that which is 
judged unworthy. It does so in its chemical tests of 
foods; it admits the principle by examining teachers 
at all; and the humiliating difficulties experienced by 
really good teachers in securing positions, on ac- 
count of the number of applicants less qualified than 
they, but just as satisfactory to the employers, show 
that authority should move in the direction of still 
more exclusion from competition, by tests as ration- 
ally devised and applied as may be practicable. 
Once admitted to competition, there is no way of 
failure to the 
In 


securing success to the best and 
worst, unless all employers could be made wise. 
short, it is more reasonable to expect judgment from 
one board of examiners to a county than from one 
board of trustees to a district—from ten men than 
from a hundred men. Therefore, so far as the ex- 
aminers can forestall the judgment of the trustees, 
prevent their making bad selections by keeping out 
as much bad material as possible from what they are 
to select among, it is well they should rigidly do so, 
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Daniel Webster.! 

THE latest issue of the American Statesmen series 
is Daniel Webster,s by Henry Cabot Lodge, and it 
sustains the high standard aimed at from the outset. 
At the same time, it must be saidthat there are indi- 
cations that the work was written with too much 
Passing over occasional slips of the pen, the 
more serious defect is the repetition of ideas, and 
frequently of expressions. This i$ especially notice- 
able in the criticism on the 7th of March speech, 


hast e. 


' American Statesmen—Daniel Webster. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
For sale by Billings, Harbourne & Co. 


where there is a painful reiteration of the same re- 
flections. The occasion of praise of the work of Mr. 
Lodge lies in the well-sustained proportions of the 
sketch of the career of the great statesman, which 
at the end leaves the reader with a just perception of 
Welster as a lawyer, as an orator, as a politician, 
and as a statesman, without encumbering the mem- 
ory with unnecessary details. 

The author brings out clearly the significance of 
Webster in the history of the country between the 
War of 1812 and the days when the slavery contro- 
All the 


versy was absorbing all other questions. 


forces in our American life since the Revolution have 
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been irresistibly converging towards the formation 
of a homogeneous nation. In the earlier days, 
especially during the first thirty years of the century, 
the sentiment of nationality was growing throughout 
the North, and to a limited degree in the South. 
Men were not fully conscious that they had it. 
They were afraid of it. At least, it had to be dis- 
guised under vague phrases and platitudes, and 
naturally there was continual argument as to the 
meaning of the Constitution. The same circle of 
debate was incessantly traveled over, and at this 
day to go back and look at its prolix details is like 
attempting to feast on ashes. The one fruit of sur- 
passing richness in this dead sea of words is Web- 
ster’s rejoinder to Hayne. It is one of the few great 
orations of our age. Its inestimable service was to 
voice the beforé inarticulate aspirations of the North 
towards a strong nationality. It is a pity that we 
have to set off against it the 7th of Marchspeech. We 
may concede that Webster was at this later day as 
much a nationalist as ever; but there was at the time, 
and always has been since, the painful suspicion that 
the hope to gain over the South to carry him into 
the presidency was the moving cause. He learned 
to his surprise and deep chagrin, when the Whig 
convention met, that the South had used him, and 
then rejected him. 

The public judgment has not yet settled upon its 
New That he 
pre-eminent of 
lawyer of 


the great Englander. 
the 


age, none will deny; 


estimate of 


was one of few orators any 


that he was a 
wonderful powers, is common tradition; that he had 
the stateman’s ability to grasp and handle intricate 
questions of foreign policy, must be conceded; but 
of the 


denied, 


that he had the quality of the politician 
-must be 


politician in the higher sense 
This quality makes leaders of men, fashioners of 
policies, and winners of victories for them before the 
people. Jefferson had it in an extraordinary degree. 
Gladstone has it. It is perhaps a mistake to charge 
Webster with a change of front on the slavery ques- 
tion, If for the sake of his moral honesty we admit 
this, then we cannot help but confess, what is prob- 
ably nearer the truth, that Webster totally failed to 
perceive the true state of public sentiment on the sub- 
ject; at least, he failed tomeasure itsstrength and depth, 

No said to the 


citizens of Boston, after the 7th of March speech, 


doubt he was sincere when he 
that slavery had then become ‘‘an unreal, ghostly 
abstraction.” But in conceding this, we condemn 
him most emphatically as wanting in the first re- 
quisite of the great statesman the ability to know 
what is going on about him. 

This book of Mr. Lodge compares favorably with 
his able life of Hamilton in the same series, and 
carries out very well the main object of the series, 
which is te furnish sketches of the lives of our prin- 
cipal statesmen which shall not be loaded with 
petty details, but show the relation and importance 
of the men to the events of our history. 
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Briefer Notice. 


IN this collection of essays by Dr. Holmes— Pages 
from an Old Volume of Life \—his old readers and 
friends will recognize papers which, at sundry times 
during the last twenty-five years, they have had the 
pleasure of reading as they have come from the press 
Among them are ‘‘ My Hunt ‘ After the Captain,’”’ 
first published in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” in 1862; 
‘The Inevitable Trial,” an oration delivered before 
the city authorities of Boston on the Fourth of July, 
1863; ‘‘Talk Concerning the Human Body and 
its Management,” first printed in the ‘* Atlantic 
Almanac”; ‘Cinders from the Ashes,” from 
the ‘* Atlantic Monthly,” 1869; ‘* Mechanism in 
Thought and Morals,” an address the 
Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard, June 2oth, 1870; 
‘Crime and Automatism,” the ‘ Atlantic 
Monthly,” 1875; and ‘‘ Jonathan Edwards,” which 
appeared in the ‘“ International Review,”’ 1880. 
These and some other papers are made into a hand- 
some volume, and are very welcome and valuable, 


before 


from 


as is everything from the pen of Dr. Holmes, as con- 
tributions to the permanent literature of the country. 

Pedro Carolino in sober earnest wrote a little 
book entitled English as She is Spoke,* which he 
intended should be a guide to conversation in Portu- 
guese and English. It was arranged in three col- 
umns, alternately, of, firstly, Portuguese ; secondly, 
the supposed English equivalent ; and thirdly, the 
said equivalent phonetically spelled. The object was 
to make certain to the Portuguese student a knowl- 
edge of the English language and its pronunciation. 
The result was ludicious to the English student who, 
however perfect might be the Portuguese, scarce ever 
before read such English words singly or so combined. 
The author's ignorance of the English language made 
it valueless to the Portuguese scholar, and amused 
the English reader by its very blunders and by the 
apparent absence of a single correct combination of 
English words. The author of this little book has— 
omitting the Portuguese equivalents—published, as a 
jest book, the so-called ‘* English of Senhor Caro- 
lino,” whose ignorant blunders excel almost anything 
likely to be attained by the most ingenious attempts 
to blunder.——The second mumber of‘G. P. Put- 
nam’s ‘*Topics of the Time” passes to a field quite 
different from the first, and under the title of Studies 
in Biography® includes seven essays from English 
reviews, as follows: A Positivist 
Discourse, by Frederic Harrison: The Contempo- 


Leon Gambetta: 


1 Pages from an Old Volume of Life. A Collection of 
Essays, 1857-1881. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For sale by Billings, 
Harbourne & Co. 

2 English as She is Spoke ; or, A Jest in Sober Earnest. 
With an Introduction by James Millington. New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale by A. L. Bancroft & 
Co. 

8 Studies in Biography. 
Coan. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


Edited by Titus Munson 
1883. For 
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rary Rev iew.—Jonathan Swift: Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. — Miss Burney’s Own Story, by Mary Elizabeth 
Christie: The Contemporary Review.—Samuel Wil- 
berforce, by Sir G. W. Dasent: The Fortnightly 
Review.—Lord Westbury and Bishop Wilberforce: 
A Lucianic Dialogue: The Fortnightly Review.— 
Correspondance de George Sand, 1812-1847: The 
Review.—Literary Bohemians: Black- 
It is perhaps straining a point to 


Edinburgh 
wood’s Magazine. 
call these ‘* topics of the time,” but the essays are very 
recent—none, we believe, earlier than the present 
year; the leading one, Mr. Harrison’s address on 
Gambetta, was delivered last February. In the ‘‘Lu- 
cianic Dialogue (on the other side of Styx, after ten 
years’ habitation there, which has done surprisingly 
little toward affecting the points of view of either of 
the distinguished interlocutors), and in the paper on 
‘* Literary Bohemians,” the biographical element is 
very shadowy; but the other five are clearly biographi- 
cal studies, and very interesting ones. The Reading 
of Books * (which, curiously enough, while it bears on 
cover and title-page the title we have given, calls 
itself everywhere else ‘‘ The Best Books”) adds an- 
other to the rapidly increasing number of books 
about reading. While this little manual is less bril- 
liant and suggestive than Mr. Van Dyke’s, it is more 
sound and far safer as a guide to the unsophisticated. 
In its recommendations of books it is a little conven- 
tional, but that is the safe side to be in error on; 
and no one of good judgment will find any point of 
importance on which he will dissent from the advice 
here given. The most important point of the sort 
that we notice is the recommendation—even though 
qualified—of Miihlbach’s and G. P. R. James’s his- 
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torical novels. The point that makes us hesitate as 
to the value, not so much of this particular manual, 
but of the whole class, is that they cannot be of 
much use to any but those without habits of reading 
or knowledge of books; and such people, even the 
young, much more the mature, are slow to get hold 
of and read as serious a book as this. It seems 
likely to be most read by those who need it least. 
However, one must not overlook the army of 
teachers, who are in a position to meet with such 
books, and pass them on, not only to the inquiring 
youth, but to the flighty and indifferent. To the 
inquiring youth, who are all that we, on our part, 
may hope to reach, we cheerfully recommend the 
little treatise, both for reading and for reference ; 
and also to the teacher, whether he be teacher of 
his own children or other people’s.——4 Popular 
History of California,? first issued some sixteen years 
ago, is now brought out in a second edition, in 
which the history is brought down to date. The 
whole subject is covered in two hundred and sixteen 
pages, and brevity is evidently made a leading aim. 
About two-thirds of this space is devoted to the 
period of exploration and Spanish rule, the cession 
to the United States and discovery of gold being 
reached on page 140. The frontispiece is from a 
photograph of Nahl’s painting of Sutter’s Mill in 
1851. Mrs. Lillie’s NMan* is a pleasant story, 
which children will like, especially little girls, and 
about which there is nothing to be objected to, and 
perhaps little of very special merit. Servants in 
livery in New Haven (for New Haven is apparently 
the original of the college town described) are rather 


odd. 





OUTCROPPINGS. 


An Invitation. 


AN atom drifting on the air, 

Scarce seen—it is a tiny feather;— 
A riddle from the birds to me 

About the season or the weather ? 
I cannot say—I'm such a dunce 
I seldom guess these things at once. 


How stupid! Bless me, what a head! 
Twas nothing—really nothing hard— 
No, nothing but the birdie’s card ; 

And this is simply what it said : 


“At home! Come 'round when out a-resting, 
We're mated, and we're now a-nesting 
/n yonder eucalyptus tree. 
Our compliments to thine and thee." 

R. £. C. S. 
3y Charles F. Thwing. 


' The Reading of Books. 
1883. For sale by A. L. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Bancroft & Co. 


A Photographic Negative. 


I WENT in to see Adonis the other night. He was 
not at home—at least, in the flesh; but his invisible 
presence—his a/ter ego—had so touched every part of 
the place that I scarcely missed Adonis himself. A 
rose-silk shade hung over the drop-light, a rose-leaf 
glow filled the room, the fresh odor of a fine cigar 
came out to meet me as I entered, a creamy silk 
kerchief flung on a chair, an overturned bottle of 
**heliotrope,” a pair of fur-lined slippers evident- 
ly kicked off in haste, the contents of an ivory toilet 
case in picturesque confusion—all told me that Adonis 
had gone forth armed for conquest. I was a privi- 
leged guest; so, instead of lamenting my friend’s ab- 


2 A Popular History of California. By Lucia Nor- 
man. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged by T. E. 
San Francisco: A. Roman, Publisher. 1883. 

8 Nan. By Lucy C. Lillie. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1883. For sale by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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sence, I flung myself on the cushioned Chinese 
lounge, whose pillows still bore the impress of 
Adonis’s handsome head, and gave myself up to 
lazy speculations. Adonis has always had _ the 
photomania, if I may call it so. His brackets, his 
wall-pockets, every possible niche is bursting out like 
deciduous trees in spring. I got up at last and wan- 
dered about, looking at them with a new interest in- 
duced by my thread of thought. That there was a 
strong predominance of feminine faces goes without 
saying; Adonis is so decidedly a ‘‘ladies’ man.” A 
motley assemblage it was, to be sure. A muscular 
member of the ballet jostled a demure lady who 
looked like the traditional wife and mother of a tem- 
perance novel—the resemblance heightened by a 
smaller edition of herself stuck just above her. A 
Spanish damsel from the shadow of a lace veil ogled 
her vis-a-vis, a female Romeo in doublet and hose. 
They were all moths which had from time to time 
fluttered into the blaze of my friend’s fascinations. 
Adonis himself figured in various attitudes more or 
less picturesque. I notice that while we fling our 
friends aside, we manage to preserve a copy of every 
Adonis’s gallery consisted 
mostly of new friends. I did not know many of 
them. I looked in vain for Lesbia with her charm- 
ing eyes; for the gentle Emily, whose heart our 
gay moth-scorcher had shriveled up so long ago; for 
Theresa, the warm-hearted; and Frances—bewitch- 
I went on 


picture of our own. 


ing, imperious Fanny. I grew curious. 
a search after these old-time companions of ours. 
At last I exhumed from the farthest corner of the 
lowest drawer of the book-case an unhinged, faded 
album, and behold ! a bevy of them leered at me with 
the stereotyped photographic smile we all know so 
well, 
Time had made almost as 
counterparts as with the originals. 


The cards were yellow and fly-specked. 
havoc with the 
Their day was 


much 


done; they had come to the seclusion of the book- 
case drawer. It was sad, but it was inevitable. 

I remembered with a pang of mortified vanity how I 
had found oneof my own highly-finished ‘*full-lengths” 
among the stage properties of Master Charley Rob- 
inson, when I was invited to inspect his toy theater 
in the attic. 
I had sent back for an extra half-dozen to give her 
that particular photograph; and look now at my 


Yielding to Mrs. Robinson’s entreaties, 


reward ! 

I bethought me of Thistledown, whom I found 
the last rainy day making a holocaust of his overplus 
before he left us for New York—just as the farmer 
clears the ground for his new harvest. 

**T have to weed ’em out now and then,” said 
Thistledown, jocularly, as he tossed a pretty girl into 
the grate. ‘* Here’s the widow I met at Monterey. 
Jove! how she’s gone off since that wastaken. This 
is what you'd call a suttee, I suppose. ’Member 
Jones? Good fellow, wasn’t he? Never had a bet- 
ter friend than Jones”; and then the good fellow and 
the good friend struck the red coal-bed and curled 
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up witha ghastly shiver. During these crematory 
exercises, Thistledown’s retriever pup Dan was tear- 
ing something in a corner, and I ventured to call 
his attention to it. ‘‘ Come here, you young Satan,” 
and he pulled a pulpy mass away from the excited 
brute. ‘*O, that’s the remains of the gentle Phyllis 
I found in the redwoods when I was out hunting— 
hunting deer,” added Thistledown with a smirk. 
** She was awfully pretty, don’t you know? and aw- 
fully gone on your humble servant; a sweet, trusting 
little thing, but she didn’t know how to dress: these 
country girls never do. Do you suppose that photo 
will make Dan sick?” he asked, naively. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t lose that dog, sir, for a thousand dollars.” 

Thistledown calls me a sentimental old donkey; 
at any rate, I got sick at heart and slipped away long 
before he finished his ‘‘ clearing out.” I don’t know 
why I should be sentimental, or anything but cynical, 
about these things, for I do not myself always cherish 
the counterfeit presentment of my friends. I, too, 
have holocausts: everybody has, I presume—unless, 
like Adonis, they let their friends drift into oblivion. 
After all, that is the most popular plan. But it is 
rather pitiful to think with what a flush of conscious 
pride Lesbia and Fanny, and all the Harvard set 
which grace the album of Adonis, prinked and posed 
for these same pictures, and with what fatal gener- 
osity they were distributed right and left. But the 
piquant side glance which made Fanny so irresistible 
then looks absurd now, because our mind’s eye has 
kept pace with time; whereas, the side glance be- 
longed to the youth of which Fanny was a part. 

Those festive Bohemians, Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
who looked so rakish with their eccentric hats atilt, 
with their long pipes and their dogs at their feet, are 
portly old fellows now—maybe Bohemians still, but 
with their enthusiasms and eccentricities dimmed and 
put away in obscure corners, like their youthful pic- 
tures. And Adonis doesn’t care for them any more; 
in fact, he quarreled with all three, and sent them 
to Coventry with most energetic apostrophes long 
and long ago. 

**T never give away a photograph,” said Laurance 
when somebody asked him for one. ‘‘I did once, but 
age has brought wisdom.” ‘ 

‘** But I want it so awfully badly,” pleaded Cherry- 
cheek. 

Laurance smiled down on her in his benignant 
way. ‘‘I know you do, and if I should have my phiz 
taken to present to you, you would be enraptured 
for five minutes, you would show it to all the girls, and 
possibly keep-it on your chiffonier or dressing-table 
for a week or so, and then it would fill the one vacant 
place in your album left by Smith, whose picture has 
been returned; and after a while some newer fellow 
would come along, and Id be tossed into an odd 
corner, and when your sister Jemima ran over with 
the children, you would give them my lack-luster 
visage to play with; I would be torn in two by the 
baby, thrown into the waste-basket by your method- 
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ical mother, and—last scene of all that ends this 
strange, eventful history—the house-maid would emp- 
ty me, along with scraps of love letters and the 
debris of your decorative-art efforts, into the kitchen 
range or the cellar ash-barrel.” 

Cherry-cheek began an indignant protest. 

‘But you will admit that you’ve seen these seven 
ages of man on card-board,” said Laurance, sardoni- 
cally. 

‘*We—Il, yes,” she admitted; ‘* but I would never 
serve you that way.” 

‘* My young friends,” quoth Laurance, in his most 
didactic manner, and with a comprehensive wave of 
his hand, ‘‘ zever give away your photograph; bet- 
ter still, never have it taken. Give Chloe or Phyllis 
sugar-plums and valentines, and even write her bad 
verses if you must, but don’t pose for her in a senti- 
mental attitude and your best clothes. It’s not your 
fault that you look idiotic, even after the most skill- 
ful retouching of the artist: it’s the fault of nature, 
who refuses to let herself be duplicated. And, my 
dear Cherry-cheek, think twice before you send 
Daphnis that last sweet thing of yours with your 
hands clasped over your head, and in which the dimple 
in your chin comes out so prettily. 

‘*A photograph is not a key to character, any- 
how. Adonis here looks like a new Sir Galahad, 
en carte. Flossy R., who has the most piquant face 
in the world, turns by the necromancy of sun and 
acids to a sour-visaged, homely woman; while her 
friend, who is coarse and expressionless, is trans- 
formed into one of the graces. The dough-faced 
baby, labeled ‘Johnny at six months,’ ‘Sammy at 
two years,’ is a peripatetic grievance to the world 

large, and a sorrowful evidence of the young 
What do you suppose Jones 
cares about Brown’s baby? Why should the crude 
lineaments of these unconscious infants be strewn 
the land? To do them justice,” 
added this cynical orator, with a grin, *‘ they mostly 
protest against the operation, which is, or ought to 


mother’s opthalmia. 
broadcast over 


be, painful to anybody. 

‘**As perhaps you know, my dear friends, in the 
provinces the parlor is also an art gallery, where 
hang, in imitation rosewood frames, the friends living 
and deceased of the whole family, from ‘ Araminta’s 
beau’ to ‘Gran’ma Ellis,’ who last fall.’ 
If you want to avenge yourself on the friend who 
has ‘a dozen’ struck off now and then, frame and 
hang him on the wall. There he is helpless and hope- 
He lacks the dignity of a painted portrait, 
however badly painted; he is on a lower level than a 
crayon; he is less noticeable than a chromo; he is 
‘about ata par with the wall paper.” Here Laurance 
paused for breath, and a chorus of indignant voices 
filled the niche of silence; but with a true missionary 
spirit he went on, unheeding the clamor: ‘‘ You will 
**Let me tell 


‘died 


ICss, 


not take warning ?” he said solemnly, 


youa story. 
‘** Once, in my salad days, I sat for a picture, but it 
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wasn’t handsome enough to suit me, I suppose; at 
any rate, I complained of this or that defect to the 
photographer, until at last he raised his eyebrows 
deprecatingly. ‘I assure you,’ he murmured, with 
crushing sarcasm, ‘I did the best I could with the 
material you gave me.’ That simple episode has 
embittered my life, has made me the blighted being 
you know. Beware of the alluring camera. If you 
love your fellow-men, refuse to be grouped; deny 
yourself the temptation of a front or a three-quarter 
view, a full length, or any kind of a length”—and 
with a benevolent twinkle in his eyes, Laurance 
seized his hat and was gone before anybody could 
retort, remonstrate, or confute his argument. 
KLM. B. 
Fate. 


NORNAS three, the sagas say, 
Tend the fates of men for aye ; 
Mightier than the gods are they. 
From the random songs we sing 
To the deeds that damning bring, 
Lo! their hands hold everything. 


Still we know them. What was done 
In the fathers’ days is one ; 
Deeds of ours affect us still ; 
And the third is present will. 
E. C. Sanford. 


Out of the World. 


THE lady of fashion, who ‘‘dearly loved country 
pleasures for a time,” was sensible only of the 
novelties of the country. It is all very nice, so 
long as she is not asked to live among the giants of 
the forest or on the wide and lonely plain. The 
country as it is in the main—the agricultural land 
divided into ‘‘places,” and dotted with halls and 
school-houses—except to ride through on the cars and 
see its miles and miles of flowers, is simply odious 
to her. This metropolitan lady is reproduced in 
that same rural district, in a calico figure less trimly 
bodiced, and sighing wearily in the low doorway of 
her unpainted dwelling. Her possessions and loved 
ones are bounded by four fence lines; her postal ad- 
dress is at the distant red building on the railroad. 
She lives in the country, yet she is not there, neither 
She has governed herself with stoi- 
cism till she has lost her heart. She is stolid, com- 
monplace, unemotional, and silent. She came to 
the country to make something, not to love the dull 
farm. There is nothing to love; her violets will 
not flourish, and her house has neither bay-window 
nor double parlors. Prosperity drags on slowly, and 
she has surrendered her youth, that could only live on 
excitement. 

Yet out on the wide plains of the San Joaquin, 
far from fashionable customs, far from operas and lit- 
erary sermons and grand organs fate has said to many, 
**Go and live”; they have gone and lived full and 
perfect lives—lives as fine and pure as existence ever 
furnished. Out of the world, not with an annual 


’ 


heart nor soul. 
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season in the city, not within call of educated 
friends, not with frequent visits from the gay city, 
without inspiration from grand speakers. Living in 
houses that would appear in novels as ‘‘humble cot- 
in unfashionable attire, original and unre- 
Out of the world 


tages,” 
strained as to habits and customs. 
—the proud-stepping, progressive world, the artifi- 
cial, false world, the overwrought, tear-shedding 
world—into a home-made world shaped of every-day 
life and lit and shadowed with the morn and night 
of trifling occurrences and quiet thought. 

She is delicate also—my mistress of the grange. 
The daily annals of crime, that my Lady Velvet reads 
with complacency, she puts away with a shudder. 
Her ‘* Daily Sun” is the pure white light of morn- 
ing, and her ‘‘ Morning Call ” is the ecstatic note of 
the wild bird. She has no moods for petty vices, 
and the processes of great frauds are to her a foreign 
She is forced into a line of pure if not in- 
The master also finds nothing in 
the monthly review 


language. 
tellectual musings. 
the weekly agricultural and 
to whet an appetite for secret crimes and ghastly 
particulars. If his hardy plain-life does not tend to 
make him an emotional disciple of religion, neither 
does it tend to give him an insatiable longing for ex- 
citements. What largeness of thought, judgment, 
and purpose remain to lie between the two extremes 
to dignify and ennoble life! 

Out of the world, yet holding great estates in the 
world of soul-life; out of fashion, yet wearing 
daintily the garments of peace and contentment ; 
out of date, yet ever young with the youth nature af- 
fords to a direct and simple life. A spring to flow 
perennially in « dry region must have its sources in 
the deep and silent reservoirs of the under world. 
It is the soul like the perennial spring that can live 
in the ‘‘out of the way” places without the spar- 
kling waters of society, and never lie dry and exhaust- 
ed under the sun of loneliness. This soul has life we 
know not of, and its recesses go down into the deeps 
of reflection and take hold of the unfailing foun- 
tains. 

So it happens, that if you ride over the plains, 
where the houses are widely separated, and ask the 
woman at her window-garden and the husband at 
his plow, ‘‘ Are you not mad with loneliness ?” many 
who are there from choice will say, ‘‘Sirs, we are 
glad with peacefulness, and contented with the pros- 
perity that comes with good judgment and industry.” 

It cannot be a sterile life when the hearts thrills 
to the sound of rain as to the touch ofa loving hand ; 
when the trade-wind, breathing its invisible clouds of 
humidity from the ocean, is like a message of great 
gladness; when the lingering of the dew in the 
spring is like the tarrying of loved ones before a long 
voyage; When all the powers of heaven that give a 
growing life to vegetation are as presiding deities to 
be loved, watched, and worshiped. The man who 
lives out of the world looks upon the dewdrops 
hanging from the thirsty wheat-blades and sees, 
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not alone the beauty of them, but bows in his 
heart to the power that lives in the drop, that enters 
into the leaf, that trickles down the stalk, and in the 
warm earth makes known its wonderful mission. 
The mission of the south wind, of the cool night 
and dewy morning, is to work with him and for him 
the perfection of the plant, the flower, the fruit; and 
The south 
wind is the prophet and priest of this great copart- 
nership. He comes cloaked and hooded in cloud, 
and spreads his arms of benediction over all. When 
he tarries at his appointed time, his subjects uplift 
white faces to feel the first motion of his breath, 
looking for him at sunset, and watching at the early 
dawn for his footsteps. 

A growing day makes the out-of-the-world heart 


he personifies them as his fellow-laborers. 


glad. No /ete day is so bright and joyous, so filled 
with harmony. There is moisture, warmth, light ; 
every green thing makes a rejoicing before the per- 
fect union of these powers. It is the hymn of na- 
ture, passionate as a love song. The old oak gives 
out his rapture, and a new life appears on his topmost 
boughs. 

The linnet feels the thought of the oak, and makes 
a new song for the promise of his coming joy. 
There will be leafy trysting places very soon ; so he 
flits among the branches and makes the air sweet 
with his songs—careless, merry little trills—as if he 
made a happy jest of everything. Far in the fields 
sounds all day the statelier melody of the lark, ringing 
up through the air, clear-toned and distinct. His 
song is rapturous and short, like the highest joy of 
the soul. You cannot be empty-hearted and lonely 
when the every-day joy of the lark keeps you 
thinking of the sweetest things on earth. He 
brings down the heart to take high joy in lowly 
things. Down among the grasses and the flowers 
he sings his sweetest notes. It is not among the 
high places of exaltation and pride that the heart 
finds life the rarest, but down among the more nat- 
ural impulses of an humbler station, where the flow- 
ers of unpurchased affection shield it from the hot 
white light of emulation. With the sweet odor of 
these blossoms in the heart, a still spring day has 
Walk down the fields and 
Peace will lie down with you 


wonderful loveliness. 
realize their beauty. 

among the flowers, and you will see what a wide 
world is there. The grass is noticeably higher than 
it was yesterday; there is another eschscholtzia nod- 
ding at your elbow; it is greener down the slopes of 
the hills, and the air trembles along over hollow and 

ridge, so undulating and so even you could weave it 
into rhyme. It lies soft and lazy before the hills, 
and wraps the mountains till they are pale and dis- 
tant as the sky. Overhead stretches the wide blue 
ceiling of our temple of peace. Its unpainted can- 
vas is ever ready to take on the pictures of the 
imagination—figures wonderful and vast, such as one 
makes lying alone with an active mind on the warm 


E. E. 


grasses of the wheat field. 





